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BOOK xr. 

7bt Europeans go into Africa to pur chafe fives 
to cnUivate the Carihbee Ifands The man- 
iiei of conducing this fp'cies of ccmmeice Pro* 
dtice arifng from the labour of the faves 

W E liave feen immenfe countries invaded boo 
and laid wafte > iheir innocent and peace- Xi 
able inhabitants either maflacrcd or loaded with 
chains, a dreadful folitudc cftabhfhed upon the peaasfet 
rums of a numerous population , ferocious ufurp- 
ers deftroymg one another, and heaping their 
dead bodies upon thofe of their vidlims What procure 
IS to be the tefulc of fo many enormities ? They 
^v4li Hill be repeated, and they will be followed Afnc 4 °^ 
by one, which, though it may not produce fo 
much bloodlhed, will nevcrthelefs be morp 
VoL IV. B fliocking 



a HISTORY OF SETTlXMtNTS AND TRADE 

BOO K /hocking to humanity: this is the traffic of man, 
fold and purchafcd by his fellow-creature. The 

' — 'iflandsof America have fir/b fuggefted the Idea, 
of this abominable trade, and we /ball now fee in ‘ 
what manner this misfortune hath been brought 
about. . 

Certain rcftlcfs fugitives, the greateft part 
of whom had cither been difgraccd by the lavys 
of their country, or ruined by their cxcefles; in 
this ftate of defpcration, formed a defign of at- 
tacking Spani/h orPortuguefc /hips that were rich- 
ly laden with the fpoils of the New World. Some 
defer: iflands, whofe fituation infured. fuccefs to 
thefe piracies, ferved at firft for a place of rendez- 
vous to ihefe robbers, and foon became their coun- 
try. Habituated to murder, they meditated the 
mafiacre of a plain and unfufpedling people, who 
had received and treated them with humanity i and 
the civilized nations, of which thefe free-booters 
were the refufe, adopted this infamous fcheme 
without hefuation ; which was immediately put in 
execution. It then became ncce/Tary to confidcr 
what advantages might accrue from fo many enor- 
mities. Gold and filver, which were /lill looked 
upon as the foie valuable produflions to be deriv- 
ed from America, had cither never cxi/led in fe- 
veral of thefe new acquifuions, or were no longer 
to be found there, infufficient quantities to expedl 
any coafiderablc emoluments from working the 
mines Certain fpcculame men, Icfs blinded by 
their prejudices than the multitude generally are, 
imagined, iliat a foil and climate, fo totally diffe- 
rent from ojr’s, might either furnilh us with com- 
modities to which we were /Irangers, or which \%e 
were obliged to purcliale at an exorbitant price: 
they therefore determined to apply themfelves to 
the culture of them. .There were /bmeobflacles, 
apparently infurmoiintable to the execution of this 
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plan. The ancient inhabitants of the country ucrcB 0 0 K 
now entirely deftroyed ; and had they not been fb, 
itlie weahnefs of their confliioiions,' their habit of 
eafe and indolence, and their invincible averfion 
for labour, would fcarcc have rendered them fit 
inftruments to execute the defigns of their oppref- 
Ibrs. Tlicfe barbarians too, born in a temperate 
clime, could not fupport the laborious works of-' 
agriculture under a burning and utiwholefome 
fity. Sclf-inicrcft, ever friiitfu) in expedients, 
fuggeflcd the plan of (ceking cultivators in'A- 
frica, a country in which the abominable and in- 
human cuftomof felling it’s inhabitants hath ever 
prev. ailed. 

Africa Is an immenferegion, conncificd toAfia 
only by a narrow neck of land of twenty leagues, 
called the Ifihmus of Suez^ This natural and po- 
litical boundary muft Iboncr or later be broken 
down by the ocean, from that tendency it is ob- 
ferved to have of forming gulphs and firaits eafi- 
ward." This peninfula, cut by the equator into 
two unequal parts, forms on irregular triangle, 
one of the Tides of which fronts the eafi, the other 
the north, and the third the weft. 

The cafiern fide, which extends from Sue^Opnici* 
nearly ns far as tlie Cape of Good Hope, is wnfiied concern- 
by the Red Sea and the ocean. The inland parts e”^jcr* 
of the country arc but little known, and wlnt hascaiRur 
been diftovered of them, can nenlicr excite the 
mercenary views of the trader, the curiofit) of the 
traveller, nor the liumanity of the philofopher. 

Even tile milTionaries, after having rnade lo'ms 
progrefs in tlicle countries, c/pecially m Abyfiinin, 
totally difcouraged by the treatment they met with, 
have abandoned thefe people to their inconftancy 
and perfidy. Tlie coafis are in^cneral only dread- 
ful rocks, or ‘a wafte of dry nnd burning Tand 
Thofe portions, which .arc fit for cultivation, aiC 
^ B 2 parcelled 
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BOO K. pilfcellcd out among the natives of the co^try, 
XI the Arabs, the Portuguefe, and the Dutch Their 
commerce, which confifts only m a Jitlle ivory or 
gold, and Tome (laves, is conneited with that of 
the Eaft Indies 

The northern fide, which extends from the 
Ifthmus of Suez to ihe Straits of Gibraltar, is 
bounded by the M‘“diterrauean On this fide, 
nine hundred leagues of coafi: are occupied by a 
country, which hath for feveral centuries been 
known bj the name of Barbary , and by Egypt, 
which IS under the yoke of the Ottoman empire 
Opnons This great province is bounded by the Red 
Sea on the Eaft, by Nubia on the South, by the 
northern dcfcrts of Barca, or by Lybia on the Weft, and 
Afr^ca^ on the North by the Mediterranean It is about 
.indof two hundred and twelve leagues long from North 
Egypt m to South A break of rocks, and a chain of 
patu«u ar running almoft m the fame direftion, 

prevent it from being more than fix or (even 
leagu-s broad as far as Cairo From that capital 
to iliefea the country defenbes a triangle, the bafis 
of which IS one hundred leagues This triangle 
includes another, known by the name of Delta, 
and formed by two branches of the Ni/c, which 
empty thcmfelves into the Mediterranean, one of 
tliem at the diftance of a league from Rofelto, 
and the other of two from Damietta 
Although tins be a burning region, yet the 
chmaieisin general healthy, the only infirmity 
peculiar to Egypt, is the too frequent lofs of 
fight This calamity is thought to be occafioned 
by a fine kind of fand, which is fcaticred about 
in Ml) and June by the South winds Wo ild it 
not b- more reafonable to attribute it to the ciif 
tom thofc people have of deeping m the open air 
nine months mthejeat’ This opinion will be 
readily admitted, fince it isobfcrved, that thofc 

who 
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who pafs the night in their houfes, or under tents, B 
feldom experience fo great a misfortune. < 

Thcrb are few countries on the face of the 
globe fo fruitfuhas Egypt* The'fbll yields annu- 
ally three crops, which require but one tillage. 
Vegetables fucceed corn, and tlicfe are followed 
by pot-herbs i this happy fcriility is owen to the 
Nile. ^ ^ 

That riirer, the (burce of winch is in Ethiopia, 
owes it’s encreafe to clouds, whicii falling down 
in ram, occahon it’s periodical fwell. U begins 
in the month of June, and augments till the- end 
of September,’ at which time it gindualiy de- 
creafts It’s waters, after having traverCed an 
immenfe fpace without dividing, .are fep.iratcd 
five leagues above Cairo into two bra::ches, which 
meet no more. 

A COUNTRY, however, where nothing is fo 
feldom met with. as a fpring, and where rain is 
an extraordinary phrenomcnon, could only liave 
be«i fertilized by the Nile. Accoidingly, from 
limes of the mofl; remote antiquity, foucfcore 
'confiderable canals were digged at the entrance 
of the kingdom, befide a great number of fmall 
ones, which ^diftributed iheic waters all over 
Egypt. Except five or fix of the deepelV, they 
arc all dry at the beginning, or towards themid-^ 
fdleoF winter} but then the foil no longer requires 
watering. IF it fliould happen, that the river” 
..hath not fwelled to the height of four hundred 
■ inches, the /owergroundrarc only watered. The 
others, to which tlieir wells, conftru^ied with ' 
fwmg gates, or with wheels become ufelefs, are 
conndered as barren, and freed for that year of all 
imports 

The grounds are divided into three clafies. 
That which is conrtdered as the fitft" of them, is 
the one which forms the Vakoups, or domain 

■ ’ ■ * ■ allotted 
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BOOiCflUolted to the Mofqucs, or oihcr religions efta- 
X*- blifhments. It is the worft cultjvatcd of any 
*of ihe ground?, and that which is more fpared in 
. the taxes by an ignorant and fupcrftitious govern; 

The principal civil and military officers oF the*’ 
Hate enjoy the profits of the fccond clafs. They 
leave very little to the bondfmen, who till the * 
grounds whh the fwcat of their brows ; and tlicy, 
fddom pay into the treafury the taxes they arc in- 
debted to it. 

* Thk third clafs is divided between a great num- 
ber of plain citizens, whofc pofleftions, more or, 
Icfsotcnfive, are cultivated by adlive and intelli- 
gent farmers. Thefc grounds compofc the wealth . 
of Egypt, and become the rcfourcc of the public 
treafury. ^ + 

Though one third of the grounds be left tin- 
tilled, yet the country is not depopulated It’is 
reckoned to contain five or fix millions of In- 
habitants, the moft numerous of which are the 
Cophts, who derive their origin from the ancient 
F^ptians, to whom they have no fmall fhare of , 
refemblancc. Some of them have fubmitted to the ' 

) eke of the Koran, the reft have remained fubjedt 
to the gofpel. They occupy, almoft exclufively, . 

, all the Upper Egypt, and are very numerous in »• 
the Lower-, fcvcral of them are cultivators, but' 

‘ more of them profefs the arts. The moft intel- * 
ligent among them fuperintend the affairs of rich 
^f.imiHes, or ferve as fecretaries to men in office.' 

• When they have obtained thefe pofts, which arc 
deemed honourable, they foon acquire an abfo- ' 
■ lute fway over mafters, enervated by the climate, 1 
and by luxury. This kind of power foon leads 
them to the poffdlton of wealth, which they gc-^' 
nerally^ fquander in the moft infamous exceffes. 

If motives of avarice Ihould have made them ab- 

ftain 
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ftain from the purfutt of pleafure, they are de- B 0 0 K 
privcd of their riches before the clofe of a turbo- . ^ 

lent life, by the tyrants whom they had ^ deceit ed 
Children are fcarce ever known to inherit the. for- 
tune of their fathers. ^ ' 

The moft numerous race after the Cophts, is 
that of the Arabs Thefc defcendams of a people, 
who were formerly a conquenng nation, all liVc 
in a ftate of the utmoft ignominy In this abjeft 
condition, their adlions are never animated with, 
fpirit, and they have never been known to take 
any part in the revolutions with which this coun- 
try IS fo frequently agitated Their mailers con- 
fidcr them only m the light of animals that are 
neceOary for cultivation Their lives and their 
fortunes are arbitrarily difpofed of, while thefc adls 
of injuftice and cruelty, have never brought down 
the vengeance of government upon the offenders 
Thefc unforiunite people have a particular drefs, 
theydwellm the field®, intermarry with one an- 
other, and fcarce live upon any thing but vegeta- 
bles and milk If there be any among them who 
are able to indulge in a few conveniencies, they 
would not dare to do it, from the apprehenfion of 
expofing themfelvcs to the nfl: ol being taken 
notice of,, which might, fooner or later, become 
fatal to them 

The remainder of the population iscompofed 
of Turks, Jews, and Armenians, and of men of 
divers countries and fedls, who have fuccelfiveiy 
fettled in Egypt Thefc foreigners, whatever be 
thcreafon of itj'^feldom leave a numerous pofle- 
nty, and their dcfccndantsarc not more fortunate. 

This humiliating ftcrihty, however, is chiefly ob- 
ferved among the Mamcliics 

Iw vam have thefe Circaflians, or Georgians, 
beenchofenm their jouth from among the moil 
healthy men in their provinces In vam have 

the 
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BOOKt’ie mod bfauuful wives of their country been 
btftosved upon them In vam have they been 
' — 'all kept in a date of plenty, freed from the ap- 
prehcnfions of \/ant, ard from every anxiety. 
Scarce any children ifllte from thefc well adapt- 
ed connexion*!, and tlve few that are born die 
wuhin the year Only two families are known 
to be the defeendants of this race, and they have 
yet reached no further than to the fccond genera- 
tion 

The government of Egypt differs from every 
other Before the invafion of the Turks, this re- 
gion was under the fway of a chief, who was 
chofen by foldiers, all born in flavery, and who 
fliarcd his authority with him Selim would un- 
doubtedly have been defirousto fubmit this new 
conqueft to the fame dcfpoiifm as his other pro- 
vinces, but circumftances were not Favourable to 
this ambitious defign He was obliged to con- 
tent himfelf with the rights of the dethroned 
Soldan, and to leave his haughty lieutenants in 
pofrcHion of the prerogatives they had for fo 
long a lime enjoyed The Sulion fent inio Egypt 
fourteen tboufand of his beft troops, in order to 
counterbalance this formidable militia Tar from 
attending to the interefts of the Port, this corps 
employed thcmfclvesonly about their ow n They 
foon acquired fufficicrt influence to have every 
thing determined by their caprice, "nd they 
mamtaircd the efeendant they had gamed, ’nil 
growing effeminate by the climate, they were no 
longer able to matnt.>m a power which was not 
fixed on any kind of bafis It paffed again into 
^ the hmds of the Ivlamehics, and that in a more 
cxtcnfivc manner thin ever 
Thts Angular dymfiy iscompofcd of ten or 
tvveUe ihouland flaves, brought from Georgia 
and Circaflii v hen they were very young They 

erter 
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enter into the fervice of the great men of their na- B o O ic 
tion, who bate, ’like them, been all in a ftate of , , 

havery, and who, fooner or later, gave them their 
freedom. Thcfe freedmen arc obfcr\'cd to rife 
from one poft to another, Till they attain to the 
tank of Bey, which is the higheft of all. 

These Beys govern the tweniy-four provinces 
of the kingdom. Their number fcldom exceeds 
fixreen or feventeen, becaufe the moft rcfolutc 
among them* are in poffcfiion of more than one 
government, and becaufe fame feeble diftridls of 
Upper Egypt have been intruded to Arabian 
Chclks from time immemorial. Althongh they 
ought aU to be of equal rank, the Bey who go- 
verns the capital moft commonly aflumes an au- 
thority over tlie reft, unleft he be fiipplamcd by 
feme one of his colleagues, richer, more power- 
ful, or more artful than himfelf. But whether 
the equilibrium be maintained or not, the free* 

Turks never obtain any but civil or ecclefjaftical 
employments. The military dignities, the olBccs 
of government, and all the higheft honours, arc 
deftmed only for thofe who have lived in fervi- 
tude. The Divan, which is compofed of the Bey's 
and of their creatures, is the real fovereign. The 
Pacha, who reprefents the Sultan, receives ho- 
mage, and orders are even given in his name * 
but they are didlatcd to him by infolent flaves. 

If he ftioiild refufe to do what is required of him, 
he is depofed, and kads a retired life, hill the 
feraglio hath cither fcntenccd him to death, or re- 
called him. 

The Mamelucs conftitute the real force of 
Egypt. As they are all born in ei'her a rough 
or a temperate climate, and as they Inve received 
an aiiftere education, they form different troops 
ol cavalry, which are divided among thc'Beys, in 
proporiion to the degree of influence, or the am- 

bi.ion 
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BOOK bitlon of thofe chiefs, and the greater or iefs efti- 
X** mation they are holden in. Thcfc p6vvcrful men 
difpofe of the Turkifh infantry in a manner al- 
moft as abfolutc. This infantry is effeminate, 
and hath entirely loft it’s military fpirit. It is 
fcarce compofed of any but peaceable tradefmen, 
who caiifc their names to be regiftered, in order 
to cn|oy the prerogatives attached to the name of 
a fo*’dier. Bur whatever it may be, it’s officers 
arc entirely dependent upon the Beys, without 
whole proieilton they would not be able to obtain 
promotion. 

Beside the coctribuiions in kind, which are 
fent as an offering from the Grand Signior to Mec- 
ca and 'Medina, which he caufes to be diftributcd 
among the troops, fcveral imports are raifed in 
coin. The lands pay a tribute, and the Chriftians 
a poll-tax. The monopoly of cairia,,fenna, and 
fal-ammoniac, is fold very dear. The cuftoms pro- 
duce a great deal. Thefe objefls united amount 
at leaft to ten millions of livres •, of which there is 
feldora more than a fourth part conveyed to Con- 
ftantinoplc. The chief Bey retains the remainder, 
or divides it with colleagues, if he be not able to 
keep it all. 

The intereft of the Pacha is not more attended 
to than that of the Sultan. Even the militia fel- 
dom receive their entire pay ; and citizens of all 
ranks are habitually plundered. 

Such numerous vexations could not have been 
Aipported, bad it not been for the refources de- 
rived from a veiy advantageous foreign trade, to 
which fcveral ports arc laid open. There are 
two in Alexandria, which formerly, it is faid, 
communicated with each other, and are at pre- 
fent feparated by a very narrow flip of land. The 

• 4iS,CCS!, jjs. 4d. 
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Eaftcrn, or New Port, is of caficr accefs tlian tlieB o o K 
Dihcr*, but it Is almofi: filled up by the ballafl of . J 
the fliips, wliicli it is cufiomaiy to fling into it. It 
is 'HOC a century fines tbe vcflclswerc faflened to 
the key } but they are now at the difl.mcc of more 
than two lumdred toifes from it. The Tpace which 
they can occupy isio narrow, that it is neesflary 
to fix them with fevcral anchors, to prevent their 
fhocking each other; and even tins prccai\tlon is 
not always fuflkieut. It happens very often In 
flormy weather, that ihefc vcflclsrun fou! of thofe 
tlial arc near them, and drag them along wiih 
them into flats, where they are mifcrably founder- 
ed together. ‘ ' 

The Weflern', or, Old Harbour, is large and 
commodious. JVIen of war and merchantmen are 
equally feextre in it ; but the Europeans arc ex- 
cluded from it. Jealoufy hath induced the Turk- 
i(h navigators to invent a prophecy, which an- 
nounces, that the city will fall into the hands of the 
Cbnflians, whenever their fliips are admitted into 
that fine harbour. < . • 

Bequees is four leagues diflant from this place. 

It carries on no trade; and is never frc\qucnicd 
except when the winds prevent the fhips from get- 
ting to Alexandria, or from entering the Nile, it’s 
harbour is very final!, but exceedingly good men 
of war would be flicllered from all danger there, 
cveri in winter. 

' The mcrchandifes which arc carried down the 
rivers upon boats, that arc ‘called macks-, and 
&njagi'it up again as tV as tfie lal? caiaraCl, or 
fouthem extremity of Egypt, are landed at 
I^zetto, one league diflant from the W'cflern mouth 
of the Nile. The provifions arc conveyed from the 
town itfelf to the fliips, whicliarc at no great dif- 
tance, upon larger boats, known in that country 
by the name of gemss. 


A SIMt- 
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BOOK A SIMILAR ftaple, bat infinitely more confi- 
XI. derable, hatli been fomjed near ilic caflern nioutli 
the ritcr, at Damietta. This, perhaps, was 
formerly a harbour; but at prefent the vc/Tels arc 
obliged to anchor in the open fea, at two leagues 
from the coaft, upon a good bottom. If they arc 
driven from thence by ftormy weather, which is 
rather frequent in ihcfe latitudes in winter, they 
take refuge mlhc haibouts of Cyprus, from whence 
they return to their poll when tlic danger is 
over. 

Seven or eight hundred Tiirkifh, Barbary, or 
^hriflian Ships, or fucli as belong to the Chriftians, 
which trade for thefe people, arrive annually in 
Egypt. One hundred and forty,, or one hun- 
dred and fifty of them, come from Syria, fe- 
vcniy or fourfcorc from Conftantinoplc, fifty or 
fixiy from Smyrna, thirty or forty from Salonica, 
twenty-five or thirty from Candia, and all the reft 
from fome iflahds, or from feme pans of the con- 
tinenr, which arc Jefs opulent, and iefs fruitful. 
Their cargoes are valued, one with another, at 
3o,oooJivres*. If we fiippofethat there are fe- 
ven hundred and fifty vcficls, the country con- 
fumes to the amount of 22,500,000 livresf, of 
the produdl^^■'ns brought by thefe traders. But it 
delivers above double that fum, in rice, coffee, 
flax, cloths, corn, vegetables, and in other .arti- 
cles. It mufl ibcrcrorc receive 22,500,000 Hvrcst 
in money. 

The conneflions of xbe Europeans with Egypt 
are not fo lucrative. The people among them 
by horn they arc carried on, fell woollen clolh% 
gildings, filk fluffs, iron, lead, tin, paper, co- 
chineal, hardware, and glafs; and receive in 
exchange, rice, coffee, faffron, ivory, gums,' 

* + 911, soil. ‘ % Ibid. 
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cotton, 'ienna, caflia, (pun thread, and fal'ammo- B 
mac. ' 

In 1776, the importations of the ^Venetians 
were reduced to 755>035 livres (<»), and their ex- 
ports to 820,062 hvres(/»). The importations of 
theTufcans and the Englifh, who' trade to Leg- 
horn, did not exceed 2,143,660 livres (r), nor 
their exports 2,099,635 hvres(f/). The importa- 
tions of the French did not exceed 3,997,615 
IivresC?), nor their exports 3,075,450 livres (/). 
The total importation did not ihcreforeamoitnt 
to more than 6,896,310 livres (^), and the expor- 
tation to more than 5,995,147 livresf^).^ 

All the merchandife either boughtor fold by 
the Europeans pay a duty of three per cent. This 
tax amounts to fix per cent, for oiffee, and to ten 
per cent, for nee, the exportation of which is 
prohibited. This impofition is for the profit of 
two fhi^ fenc every year from the Dardanelles 
to guard the coafis of Egypt from the depreda- 
tions of the pirates, and which are of no oiher 
life but to opprefs the traders, and to encourage 
fmuggling. 

Europe employs one Iiundred vcflcis in this 
trade / but only fifty or fjxty of them return im- 
mediately to the ports from whence they were 
difpaiched. The others enter into the fervice of 
any people who choofe to employ them in the 
Levant. 

SuMMER-is the moft fatourablc feufon for fail- 
ing from Europe to Egypt; the voyages are 
(hortened by the weft; or north winds which blow 
almoft: continually at tliat lime. Spring and au- 
tumn are the moll proper (ealbns for returning. 

' («) 31,4591 > 5 S lod. W 34 .>ff 9 l* ss 
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BOO KThe navigation is very dangerous during winter , 
upon there coaRs, which arc fo low, that land is 
— ' not difeovered at two leagues diftance, if, the day^ 
be in the leaft dark, or tltc (ky cloudy. 

’ Jr Egypt fhould ever emerge From the ftate of 
anarchy in which it is plunged •, if an indepen- 
dent government fbould be formed there ^ and 
if the new conftiuuton ihould be founded upon 
wife laws, that r^ion will again become what it 
foimerly was, one of the moft induftrious and fer- 
tile countries of the earth. It would be abfurd to 
foTCtel the fame profpetity toLybia, which is inha- 
bited at prefent by the people of Barbary, 

The eatly periods of this extenfive country arc 
ons m involved in the greateft obfeurity j nor was any 

^ light thrown upon their hiftory till the arrival of 

the Carthaginians. Thefe merchants, originally 
of Phcenician extraAion, about a hundred and 
ihirty-feven years before the foundation of Rome, 
built a city, the territory of which, atfirftvery 
limited, in procefs of time extended to all that 
country, known by the name of tlie kingdom of 
Tunis, and afterwards much further. Spain, and 
the greateft part of the iflands in the Mediterra- 
nean, fell under it’s dominion. Many other king- 
doms muft apparently have ferved to aggrandize 
this enormous power, when her ambitious views 
interfered with thofe of Rome. At the time of 
tins dreadful collifion, a war between thefe two . 
nations was inftanlly kindled, and carried on with 
fuch obftinacy and liiry, that it was eafy to fore- 
fee it would not terminate, but in the utter de- 
ftrmftion of the one or the other. Rome, which 
was now in the height of it’s republican and 
patriotic principles, alter many ftubborn engage- 
ments, in which the greateft military fltill wa^ 
difplayed, obtained a decifive fuperionty over 'that 
wbi^ch was conupied by it's nches. The com- 
2 mercial 
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mercial people became the flav« of the warlike B O o K- 
power. * ^ 

The conquerors maintained themfelvcs in the 
pofTeflion of their conquefts^.iill about the ’middle 
Df the yth century. The Vandals, then hurried 
Dn by their original impetuofity beyond the limits 
3f Spain, of which they were mafters, pafled the 
pillars of Hercules, and, like an inundation, dif- 
fufed themfelvcs over the country of Lybia. Thcfe 
:onquerors would certainly have preferved the 
advantages they had acquired by their irruptions, 
had they kept up that military fpirit which their 
king Genfcric had infpired them with. But with 
this •barbarian, who was not deftitute of genius, 
this fpirit became extinft ; ^military, difcipline , was 
relaxed, and the government, which refted only 
on this bafis, was overthrown. Bclifarius furprifed 
thefe 'people in 'this confufion, extirpated them, 
and rc*eflab!iflied the empire in it’s ancient privi- 
leges. But this revolution was ■'only momentary. 

Great men, who can form and bring to maturity 
a rifing nation, cannot impart youth and vigour to 
an ancient and decayed people. 

This is accounted for from a variety of reafons, 
all of them equally ftriking’. The founder of an 
empire addrefles himfelf to an inexperienced man, 
who is fenfible of .his misfortune, and difpofed, 
by tlie continuance of. it,^ to docility. He hath 
only to difplay the. appearance of, andthccha- 
radter of benevolence,, to be auended to, obeyed, 
and clierinied. Daily experience adds to the per- 
Tonal confidence he infpircs, and gives influence 
to his counfcl. The .fuperiority of his judgment 
.is foon -necefiarily acknowledged. His precepts 
of virtue mull: ever acquire a greater degree of 
three, in proportion to the finiplicity'of^his.difr 
ciplc. It IS not difficult for him to depredate 
vice, of which the guilty perfon is the firft.vidlim. 

He 
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B o o K He attacks openly fuel) prejudices only as lie CY' 

^ X t pcils to eradicate Hs triifts to tune for the 
iubverfion of the reft , and the fuccefs of his pro- 
jedls IS inlured by the impollibility of difcovermg 
their tendency. His polity fuggefls to his ima- 
gination a \anety of meafurcs, calculated to ex- 
cite aftoniftimeni, and to procure him vcnciaiion. 
He then gueshis orders, and Ins commands are 
occafionally fanCfiBed by the authority of Heaven 
He IS high prieft and fegiflator, during his life, 
and at his deitli altars are erected to him, he is 
invoked, he is a god. the filuilion ofihc rcHorer 
of a corrupted nation is very different. He is an 
archueft, who propolcs to build upon a fpace 
covered with rums, he is a ph>ncian, who at- 
tempts to cure a mortified carcafc; he is> a wife 
mm, who preaches reformation to a hardened 
people. He can expert nothing but hatred and 
perfecunon, from the prefent, and vviU not live 
to fee tlie future generation. He will reap few 
advantages, with a great deal of labour, during Ins 
life, and will obtain nothing but fruiticfs regret 
after lus death A nation is on)) regenerated m a 
fca of blood It is the image ot old Efon, vvhofe 
jouth Medea could renew by no other mode, ex- 
cept that of cutting him to pieces and boiling him 
It lb not m the power of one man to raife a 
fallen nation It appears that this muff: be the 
icfult ofa long fcricsof revolutions The man of 
genius doth not live long enough, and leaves no 
lucceffors 

In the Vlltli cemur), the Saracens, formida- 
ble in their inftitiitions and tlieir fuccefs, armed 
wv.b 4,5\J «\v,V Ck\c iVoimr, cnln’igevf 

Romans, weakened by their divifions, to repals 
the fca, and augmented with the accefiion of the 
northern part of Africa, that vaft dominion Mo- 
hammed had juft founded with fo much glory. 

The 
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The lieutenants of the Cahphs afterwards de B 
prived their mafters of tlicfe rich fpojls, and ^ 
creiflcd the provinces, intriiffed to their care, into 
independent ftates 

This divifion, with refpcft to flrength and 
power, infpired the Turks with the ?mbinon of 
making tiicmfelves mafters of this territory 
Their luccels was perhaps more rapid than they 
had expefted , but a new revolution foon reduced 
thefe confiderable conquefts to ver^ trifling ad- 
tantages 

The Pachas, or Vicero}s, intrufled vvith the 
care of the conquered countries, carried along 
with them that fpiric of rapine, of which their 
nation had lefr fuch indelible traces They were 
not the people alone who were expofed to perpe- 
tual pillage, the oppreffion was alfo extended to 
the troops, although they were all Ottoman Thefe 
foldiers, who were more inclined to commit a< 5 ts 
of injiiflice than to put up with them, reprefented 
10 the Port, that the Moors, and Arnbs, irritated 
by repeated adls of tyranny, were ripe for a re- 
bellion , that Spam, on her parr, was preparing 
for an immediate mvafion , and that the army, 
being incomplete, and ill paid, had it neither 
m their inclination nor m their power to prevent 
thefe troublefome events There was but one cf- 
feclual method difeovered to efcape fb many cah* 
mities lbs v/as the founding of a particular go- 
vernment, which, under the proteflion of the (e- 
ragUo, and paying a tribute to it, would itfclf pro- 
Mde for it’s maintenance, and for it’s defence 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, \/ere put under a 
fimnar legiflation, winch is a fpecies of anflocracy 
The chief, who, under ibe title of Pe>, governs 
the republic, i« defied by the foldiers, who art. 
always Turkijh, and oonftitme the only nobility 
of the CO m.ry Thefe el cltocs are fcldom made 
VoL iV C Without 
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BOO kwltliout bloodfhsd ; and h is no unufual 

XI. a man, uho Itaili been deiced in the midlt of 
riot and flangbter, lo be afterwards afTadlnaicd by , 
a relllefs failion, who defign either to feciire 
that diftini^ion for themfeives, or to fell it for 
their advancement. The empire of Morocco, 
though hereditary, is fubjefted to the fame revo-^ 
lutions. We are going to fee to what flatc of de- 
gradation this anarchy Tiaih reduced a great part of 
the globe. 

Pref^-nt The ftatc of Tripoli is bounded by Egypt on 
one fide, and by Tunis on the other, and extends 
two hundred and thirty leagues along the coaft*. 
Though (he terrltoiy be not very fertile, jet the 
population might be cafily incrcafcd ten fold, 
becaufc the abundance of fifh might fupply the 
deficiency of crops, and ihcfc might alfo be im- 
proved by additional labour. Tiie inland part 
of the country is nothing but a defert. We meet 
only, at a dtdance Irom each other, fome 
Moorifii and Arabian families, fettled in the few 
places where they difcovered land enough to fur- 
nifh them with a moderate fubfiflcnce. At thirty 
‘days journey from the capital, is fituated tlie mife- 
rabte and tributary kingdom of Fez, the inhabi- 
^ tan'tB of which are blafck. The little intercourfe 
the countries maintain with each other, can only 
be kept up through dry and moveable fands, 
^ where water is feldom'io be met witli. The re- 
public may enjoy a revenue of 2,000,000 !ivres% 
from the palm-trees, the wells that are in the 
country, the ciiftoms, and the mint. 

The caravans of the Gadamief*, and of Tom- 
^ buto, formerly carried a great deal of gold to 
Tripoli , but they have not lately been lo rich, 


' ® 3 , 33 Jl 5 s td. 
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or fo conftant. The caravan of Morocco ftill BOOK 
continues to call there, m u*s way to and From 
Mecca, that place \\hich is fo much rfivered by the 
MuQiifmen, but, as the number of pilgrims hath 
cvidcntl} decrealed, this paflage is no longer, fb 
ufeful For thefe reafons, the trade, which is car- 
ried on by land, is reduced to nothing, or to very 
little. 

"" That which is carried on by fei, is ratlier 
more confiderable. The navigators of the Le- 
vant, fometimcs, take m their cargoes from fome 
of the indifferent iiarbours Icattercd along that 
immenfe coafl:, but mofl: of them make tlieir 
purchafes and fales m the harbour of the capital, ^ 
which IS much better than the reft, and m which 
are collected all the foreign merchandire, as well 
as thofe of liie country. Aliliough thefe ope- 
rations be not very rmpornnr, yet, the connec- 
tions of the republic with Europe are ffill more 
jnfignificant. 

No people, except the Tufeansand Venetians* 
maintain any conffant mtcrcourfe with Tripoli * 
and yet the mercantile articles of tlie former, are 
not fold for more than 140,000 hvres % and ihofe 
of the latter, do not amount to 200,000 livres-p. 

The former have remained fub;e£t to all the forma- 
luies of the cuftoms, the (econd have freed them- 
felves from iliem, by paying annually 55,500 li- 
vres J to the treafury. The French havedifdain- 
ed to have any (hare m this bargain, though their 
fovercign hath not difconlinucd to fend an agent to 
Tripoli. 

Or all the Barbary (Tates, Tripoli was for a long 
-time the one which had the mod numerous, and 
the bed armed privateers. They always failed , 

* S1833I ** 6». W 10*. 
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BOOK from the capital, which bears the fame name as the 
kingdom. 

' — — This town, which hath long been fafpc£lcd 

of being the ancient Orea, on account of it’s 
magnificent rums, and of a beautiful aqueduft 
in great prefervatton, and which mun: at leaft 
have been a Greek or Roman colony, is-fituated 
on the borders of the (l*a, in a plain which only 
produces dates, and where neiilier fprings nor 
livers are to be found. It was one of the firft 
pods occupied by the Arabians, who entered into 
L}bia through Egyp^* The Spaniards took it 
in 1510, and eighteen years after, it was given 
by the Emperor Charles V. to the Knights of 
Malta, in uhofe hands it remained only ’till the 
year 1551. It hath fmee been twice bombarded 
by the French; but the boldncfs of theCe pirates 
hath not been in the leaft reftrained by thefe 
chaftifemcnis. The decline, and fubfequent 
ruin of it’s maritime forces, have been entirely 
brought about by the civil commotions by wliicli 
this iinforiunate country hath been inceflhntly 
* fubverted, 

CtSn Tunis hath likewife neglcCled it’s military 
ofTunis. *i3vy, fines the time that the regency hath con- 
cluded treaties with the northern powers, and 
fincc Corfica hath fallen under the dominion of 
the French. It was found that the value of the 
prizes was hardly fufHcicnt to. reimburfe the ex- 
penccs of fitting out, and ’Icarcc any other vefiels 
have been preferved, except Inch as were thought 
nccefiary to prolcCl the coafts from the invafions 
of the Mahefe. 

_ The laud forces have experienced no diminu- 
tion, Five or fix ihoufand Turks, or Cliriftian 
renegadocf, conftitute the firmeft lupport of the 
republic. • • 


Their 
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- ' Their- children, under the name of Couloris,'B o 0 K, 
jform a-fecond troop; -they arc put -upon pay as / . 
.foon as they art bornv‘aud payment ,ihey ' 

..receive is two'afpres,- or. one fol *. This in- 
^creafes with their age, and. with their, rank, as 
•far as ‘ twenty-nine .afpres, *or fourteen* fols fix 
;denicrs + ; and^it is reduced. .to. half. that-fum, 
vvlien ' ihefe foldiers are obliged their ■ infirmi- 
ties, or by the, wounds they have received, ^to 
retire. . 

• . The cavalry of the Rate confifts of feyen thou- 
.farid Moors; tlieir'pay is very' trifling, .and, mod 
ifre’qiiently,' given- to' them in proviiions. Their 
'“moft common occupation is to-colic^l the duties 
nmpofed upon the Arabs. .j.r • ' 

■ i. These ' troops are all armed.wlih firelocks with- 
' out bayonets, and^wiiiMwo piftols at their girdle, 

V Bcfide thefe, the, Turks have , a. dagger, and the 
■iMoors a flilettor -In all of them, .courage and Im- 

petuofity mud both fupply the .deficiency of regu- • 

•Jar manoeuvres and diicipline.* j.c-.'. ^ 

. No ‘country, in the northern part of -Africa 
•hath fo confiderable a revenue as. Tunis. Jt 

■ confids of 1 8,000,000 of livrcs \This profpe- 
. rity, which is entirely of a ycry. modern date, hath 

, been, the confequence of a very (brlunate revo- 
i-lution-in the goyernment. The Dey, who, in 
•conjuntdion with -his -Turks, held the reins of 
‘.government, hath been deprived of. the greated 
"part. of his authority; :and hath been .fucceeded 
. by 'a Moortfh prince, who, undenthc tide of Be}', 
at prefenc conducts tlie' affairs of government, 

, and is afUfted by a more wifeand. more- moderate 
council. . Oppreflions have, in fbme. degree, been- ■ 
alleviated; the -foil hath been lefs ill cultivated, 

- ^ About a iialfpeni) J-. Rather more than i is. 6d. 
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history of SETTLEMCN'TS and trade 

BOOK and the manafa 6 hircs have acquired fome extcn- 
fion. It was fcarcc poflible that ihe connections 
' ''' 'viththe inland parts of Africa could incrcafe, 

they will always be confined to the barter of a 
fmall number of articles, for gold dull, conveyed 
acrofs immenfe fands and deferts* but the mari- 
time connections have been extended The 
Levant hath received a greater quantity of pro- 
ductions, and the trade with Europe hath likc- 
wifc unproved 

Though England, Holland, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Venice, Ragula, and fometimcs Tufeany,^ 
fend confuls to Tunis, the trade earned on with 
thofe nations is \ery trifling, and, indeed, the 
Englifh base no concern in it. They only keep 
an agent there for the greater fecunty of their 
flag m the Mediterranean, and to procure an ad- 
ditional mart to the inhabitants of Minorca The 
French carry off the greatefi part of the trade 
from their united, rivals , and yet they do not in- 
troduce goods annually into the dominions of the 
Tcpubbc, ^to the amount of more than 2,000,000 
of iRrcs* To the profit vUiich thefe people de- 
Tue from their exports and imports, v\hich be- 
come every day more confiderable, mufl be added, 
the benefits which accrue to their navigators, by 
employing their veflcls ro carry the provifions of 
the republic to every fea-port of the Levant, and 
by bringing back uhat the republic receives from 
thofe places for ii’s fiibfiflence Every one of the 
numerous vcfiels employed m ihiscoafting trade, 
pays iliirty-onclivrestcn folsd for the privilege of 
anchoring, and an equal fum when they land their 
cargoes 

pERY commodity that enters the ftate is not 
obliged to pay more than three per cent if it 

ti.Uil K 64 
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comes dircfHy from the country which furnifliesB o d K 
ir.^ But the produflions of the north, or of other . 
parts, which have been depofiied at Leghorn, 

- pay eight per cent, as well as thofe which come 
■‘^immediately from that celebrated port, and even 
eleven percent, when directed to Jews. Formerly 
government had kept in their own hands the ex- 
"clurive trade of the oils, which are required by 
(bme parts of Europe for their foap manufadtorieS, 
and by Egypt, Algiers, and Tripoli, for other 
purpoi^*, they have guen up this monopoly ^ but 
this facrifice hath been purchafed by very confi* 
derable duties ^ - ■ 

’ ' Though Tuhis hath concentrated within it*s 
own walls a great part of the trade, the other har- 
, bouts of the republic, fcattcred along a coaft of 
fourfeore leagues in extent, receive hkesvjfe fome 
'^Tcffcls 

. The one which is the neareft to Tripoli, is call- 
ed Sfax. ' It hath a clayilh" bottom, .Tnd hath fo 
little water, that the fmalleft velfels arc obliged to 
anchor at a diflance, and to fatigue their crews to 
excels, or to ruin thcmfelvcs in expenccs for boats. 

The foil doth not produce any provifions proper 
for exportation, but Tome important manufadlures 
have been formed ^ in the town, which is moftly 
inhabited by Arabs. 

^ The harbour -of Siifa, is defended by three 
^ cafdcs, even the meft modern of .which is falling 
into ruin, though it be not yet finifhed This 
harbour is very unfafe, thelhips in it being con- 
Ttantly agTtated by the call and by the north- weft 
winds, which fomciimes occafion the lots of thofe 
that have not had time to (belter thcmfelvcs in 
the bay of Monofter. Notwithftanding this in- 
convenience, this city is the (ccond in the repub- 
licj and tluslsowcn to the abundance of it’soils, 
and of it’s wool. 


Tunis 



HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 

BOOK Tunis isfituatcd in the middof infe(5liousmo« 
rafics, ft the foot, or upon the declivity of a hill. 

* Though the air be not pine, and rliough the waters 
be fo bad, that the inhabitants are obhged to go 
two or three miles before they can find any that 
is fit to drink, yet one hundred and fifty ihoufand 
of the leaft barbarous people of Africa are col- 
leded within ii’s walls This tovtn hath a com- 
muiiicauon with the fea, by means of a lake, 
which can admit none but very flat boats, that 
arc called Svitfiih. At the extremity of this lake, 
is found a narrow canal leading to the Goulettc, 
which miift be confidered as the harbour of the 
capital. This harbour is immenfc, fafe, and moft 
uncommonly even in ii*s bottom, and on it’s fur- 
face: It IS only open to the north-eaft winds, and, 
isclofed by two chains of moimtams, which are 
terminated on the north by Cope Bona, and by 
Cape Zebib. 

Bisert a was very famous at the time that the 
republic kept up a great number of galle}S; it 
was from that port they were fitted out, and they 
brought back to it the profits they reaped from 
their perpetual piracies. The canal which led 
from the harbour to the town hath been gradu- 
ally filled up with mud, and it is at prefent ac- 
ccilible to no other \eflels than Sardals , even 
merchantmen can no longer enter it, and are ob- 
liged to caft anchor rather in a dangerous fitua- 
tion. 

Port-Farihe, fituated on the ruins, or in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient Utica, was former- 
ly cTit. Tfiofi. extenfive, fate, and commo- 

dious harbours of the Mediterranean, and would 
flill be fo under any other government, except 
that of the Moors It is defended by four forts, 
and dokd by a narrow pafs, which at this time 
IS fcarce acceflible to the fmalleft velfels, and if 

ir 
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‘it be ffill negledled, will be' quite filled upin aBOOK 
Ihort time, hy the fands continually thrown m> _f 
by the fea. It as however the arfenal, and the 
'only afylum for the naval military forces, which 
are at prefenc reduced to three half gallej's, ahd 
‘five xebecs. The place where Carthage formerly 
flood, IS a few miles difVant from this town; 
there are no other remains of this renowned city, 
befide the ruins of a great aquedufl, aadTome 
ciflerns in tolerable prefervation. The traces 
even of ii*s harbour are fo much effaced, that the 
fca is at the diflance of a league from it. 

The ifland of Galite is lituated nlmofl at the 
mouth of the Zaine, which feparaies Tunis from 
Algiers. This ifland is covered with flocks, and 
moieefpeciaUy with mules, which are in great re- 
quefl: througljoui the whole of the Levant It*s 
numerous inhabitants arc all weavers of wool, or 
employed in gathering fponge. Not far from this 
ifland is that of Tabarco, which the family of the 
Lomclhni h'ad been in pofTefTion of for two centu- 
ries, when they were deprived of it in 1741. The 
Genoefe drew from this barren rock a great quan- 
tity of very fine coral. 

To the weft of Tunis, is the republic of Al-Prrfent 
giers, the inland parts of which are bounded by 
thedefert of Sahara, as are all the interior parts ^ 
in Barbary ; they are more exienfive, more po- 
pulous, and better cultivated than is generally 
•fuppofed. There are not many towns jn them, 
and moft of theft are built upon the coafts, ihe 
extent of which is one hundred and twenty 
leagues. 

The public revenue js not proportionate to the 
number of inhabitanrs, and to the quantity of 
produftjons. The duties arc commonly loft m 
the (lands of difhoneft perlbns who are appointed 
to collcdl them. The three Beys, or governors 
- * of 
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B 0 o K of the eafi-, of the Ibuth, and of tlie weft, do no. 
deliver into the treafury more than 1,250,000 
livres *, and .give only 117,000 Iivres-f- to the 
troops; whatever more is required for the ex* 
penccs of the flate, is fupplied by the cuftoms, 
by the domain, by the annual levies in provifions, 
and in cattle, by the more precarious profit arif- 
ing from prizes taken at fca, and from the falc of 

ilaves. ... rn 

The principal militia of the country conlilts 
entirely of Turks; their number ought to be 
twelve thoufand, but they are never complete. The 
Dey, his lieutenants, and the members of the di- 
van, are chofen out of this powerful body. 

Ths- defeendatws of tUefe privileged men arc 
called Couloris ; their number is fixty thoufand, 
they are all in the fcrvice of the regency, and paid 
in the fanve manner as at Tunis. 

The cavalry, which confifls of about twenty 
■thoufand men, is compofed entirely of Moors*, 
whether they make war agaiuft ihe Arabs, or are 
employed by government for tlie defence of the 
provinces, or m collcfling the taxes, their pay^^is 
very trifling. ^ 

Beside this numerous army, which is always 
kept up, the government can difpofe at plcafure 
of the Moots who dwell in the plains, or among 
' the mountains, if they fhould be in want of them , 
they all of them join their flandards without fe- 
hiflancc, and attack the enemy with great intre- 
pidity. > 

The natal forces arc not near fo numerous as 
zX \kit ; Ts,\ pitfem they nte Tedtixsrd xt> 
feventeen vefTcls; one fliipof fifiy guns, two fri- 
gitesof foriy-two and thirty-four guns, five large 
barks, two xebecs, four half galleys, and three 

* s«.cSjt.«f.8d. ^ t <1,8751. 
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galliots ; fevcral of tliefe vcflels, which are all book, 
deftined for piracy,^ belong to the Hate, othcrsto XL 
'the officers of the regency, and fomccvcn to pri- ‘ 
vate individuals. Every proprietor bears the cx- 
pcnce of his armament, and di\ides the profits 
with the treafury and with the crew. The Dey 
commonly requires ihe prizes which confift of 
timber’ for fhip building, and of military Horcs, 

Mg ought to p.iy the value of them, but the in- 
demnity is never proportioned to the frcrifice. 

.The navigators, to whom the ports of Algiers 
are opened, can land in feven orcigiit places. 

The port of Cailaa, at a fmall diflance from 
the frontiers of Tunis, is tolerably good, but it 
cannot hold more than* five or fix (lups. Thofe 
that are admitted into it arc all French: fomc 
individuals of that nation have obtained, ever 
fince the year 1550, from the Moorifh prince, 
who governed ihcdiHriift at that time, the liber- 
ty of forming a fettl-mcnt to carry on the coral 
fifhery. They vveredriven suay cigljt yeais after 
by the Turks, and re'eAabltlhed m 1597, but 
.they were pgain expelled: they were recalled m 
1637, and permitted to re build a fmall foti.fica- 
_ tioa formerly ercfled there, under the name of 
the bafiion of France. Being foon difgufied with 
fo inconvenient a fituation, the perfons concerned 
transferred their fettlcment to Chale, which the 
Englifh had been compelled to abandon ; they 
ihcmfeKes were expelled foon after, and they were 
not allowed to return, to tJbeir poCL, uH dyt 
^ bombardment of Algicns, executed in 1682, and 
1684,' by command of I^vvisXlV. 

In 1694, a more powerful aflociatinn than any 
of the preceding, obrained the exclufivc trade 
upon a confiderable extent of coaft, by a tieaty 
which hath often been renewed, and whicli will 
in all probability be maintained, becaufc the con- 
ditions 
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BOOKof tlieeaft, of tliefomh, and of the weft, do not 
. deliver into the treafiiry more than 1,250,000 
^^""'^^'"'^livres *, and give only 117,000 Iivres-f to .the 
troops; whatever more is required for the ex- 
pences of tlie ftate, is fupplied by the cuftoms, 
by the domain, by the annual levies in provlfions, 
and in cattle, by the more precarious profit arif- 
ing from prizes taken at fea, and from the fale of 
Haves. 

The principal militia of the country confifts 
entirely of Turks; their number ought to be 
twelve thoufand, but they are never complete. The 
Dey, his lieutenants, and the members of the di- 1 
van, arc chofen out of this powerful body. 

The defeendams of thefe privileged men arc 
called Couloris ; their number is fixty thoufand, 
they are all in the fcrvice of the regency, and paid 
in the fame manner as at Tunis. 

The cavalry, which confifts of about twenty 
thoufand men, is compofed entirely of Moors •, 
whether they make war agaiuft ihe Arabs, or are 
employed by government for the defence of tlie 
provinces, or in colleding the taxes, their payjs 
very trifling. 

Beside this numerous army, which is always 
kept up, the government can dlfpofc at-pleafure 
of the Moors who dwell in the plains, or among 
the mountains, if they Ihould be m want of them , 
they all of them join ihetr ftandards without^fe- 
ludtance, and attack the enemy with great intre- 
pidity. 

Trie naval forces are not near fo^ numerous as 
B.TA&Df St dtsy are reduced to 

feventeen veflels; one ftiip of fifty guns, two fri- 
gates of forty-two and thirty-four guns, five large 
barks, two xebecs, four half galleys, and th/cc 

* 54,0831, fis sd. ^ "h 4.8751* 
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galliots, federal of tliefe veflels, winch are allsooK 
deftined for piracy, belong to the flite, othersto M 
the officers of the regency, and fomeeven to pri- 
vate individuals Every prop-ietor bears the ex- 
pence of his armament, and divides the profits 
with the treafury and vVii'i the crew The Dey 
commonly requires the piizes which confift of 
timber for fhip building, nnd of military ftores 
Ilg ought to pay the value of them, but the in- 
demnity IS never proportioned to the facnfice 
The navigators, to whom iheportsof Algiers 
areop-iicd, can land in feven or eight places 
The port o^ Callaa, at a fmall diftance fidm 
the frontiers of rums, is tolerably good, but it 
cannot hold more tlrn' five or fix finp' Thofc 
that are admitted into it arc all French fome 
individuals of that nation have obtained, ever 
fince the year 1560, from the Moonfh prince, 
who governed thedifiri^ at that time, the liber- 
ty of forming a fettlement to carry on the coral 
fiOiery They wcredrivcn saay eight yeais after 
by the Turks, and re <.fiablinii.d m 1597, but 
they were again expelled they were recTll d m 
1637, md permitted to re build n fmall fort fica- 
tion formerly creeled there, under the name 
the baflion of France Being foon difgufleti with 
fo inconvenient a fitintion, the perfons concerned 
trancfcrred their leillemeni to Chale, which the 
Englifh had been compelled to abandon , they 
ihcmfelves were expelled foon after, and (hey were 
not allowed to xetoca m tbjevc ipoft, ull tlvt 
bombardment of Algiers, executed m 1682, and 
1684, by command of lewis XIV 
In 1604, a more powerful afiociation than any 
of the preceding, obtained the exclufive trade 
upon *1 confidtrable extent of coaft, by a treaty 
wliicli bath often been renewed, and which will 
in all probability be maintained, becaufe the con- 
ditions 
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BOO Kdiilonsof it arc favourable totijc militia, to whoni 
XL the tribute upon which it is founded belongs Sc- 
' — ''"^vcral coinpanics have fucceifively cxcrcifed this 
monopoly with more or lets advantage.^ Since 
1741, it is in the hands of a company, uhichhath 
formed at MarfcillCs a capital of i , 200,000 livrcs*, 
divided into twelve hundred (hares, three hundred 
of which belong to tlic chamber of commerce of 
this celebrated city. ^ * 

Tire firft tranfaflions* of the focicty were un- 
foriurtate. The depredations made by pirates, 
and by the natives, by the competition of fmug- 
glcrs, and by a corrupt adminiffration, reducw 
iheir capital in 176610 570,000 hvrcsf; fince 
that period, their affairs hate been fo profperous, 
that in the latter part of December !773> they 
were in pofTcIlion of 4,512,445 llvres, 5 ibis, 4 
•detwersi, beftdethe doubtful debts, the value of 
their buildings, and fome merchandlfe which re- 
mained unfold m the v/archoufes. 

Thus, exports areinfiing, and it is chiefly with 
moneywhat they purchafe coral, wax, wool, tal- 
’low, hid^," and efpsctally corn. In 1773, they 
broughf’'into the kingdom cighty-fbur thouland, 
three hundred, and fix loads of wheat, and fix- 
leen thoufand, one hundred, and fcventy-ihree 
loads of 'barley, beans, and millet feed Oie 
'hundred, or one hundred and twenty teffels, the 
fitting out of which cofl^ about one hundred 
thoufand crownsB, are annually employed in this 
bufinefs 

' Though the company hath agents at Bona, 
and at Calias, all the tranfadlions are carried on 
at the laft place. They are even permitted to 
have a few baitcties, and fume foldiers in this 
fortified faflory, in order to fecure tiiemfclves 

i*5o>QooI. + zs.lsoK 1 Abcut iSS.oiSl. ns. j) 12,500!. 
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from tlie plunders of the pirates, anJ fromtIiein-B*0 o K. 
fulls of the neiglibounng Moors, . • j 

The court of Verfaillcs hath been often cenfur- 
cd, for having (liacklcd tlicfe connedlions m the 
bonds of a monopoly. It hath not been obferved, 
that it was neceliary to infure the fubfiftence of 
Provence, and there was no other method of do- 
ing this, bccaufe the exportation of corn from the 
flatesof Barbary is fcldom permuted 

Bona appears to have been the ancient Hip- 
pona A few beautiful ruins arc difeovered 
omidft the boldness of t!ic Moorilb tafte. It would 
be an eafy matter to make a commodious har- 
bour to the town, as it hath already an exceeding 
good road. This new alylum would be fufRci- 
cnily protedlcd by the workc which have cxifted 
for a long while, under the name of the Fort of 
Genoa • < 

Bugta is a tolerably large ftaple for oil, and 
for the wax, which arc found m the neighbour- 
ing phins, and efpecially for iron, which is 
brought from more diftant mountains, that 
abound m mines Though it’s harbour be too 
much expofed to the north winds, the fqviadrons 
of the republic ufed to anchor in it, before they 
were deftroyed there by the Enghlh m the lall 
century. 

The antiquities which arc found m Tcdelez, 
prove that it was formerly a coiifidcrable place 
The veftrgcs of a great pier arc even difcerncd 
upon the fhore, which probably advanced into the 
fta, and formed 0 port to tlie town. It is at pre- 
fent a very indifferent harbour, where fliips 
which go to lake in their lading are too often dc- 
flroycd ^ 

Algiers, the capital of the ftaie, forms anam- 
phithcaiie, upon the declivity of a hill, which is 
crowned by the citadel. ll*s territory is well cul- 

tuaied 
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K tivatcd hy (laves, and is covered with wheat, rice# 
hemp, fruits, vegetables, and even with vines, 
planted by the Moors who were expelled from 
Grenada. The entering into, and the going out 
of the port, are very dcffic-uhi it is exceedingly 
narrow, and doth not contain fufficienr water to 
held men of war : and in ftormy weather even the 
mcrthanimen arc not fafe } they often run foul of 
each other, and are (bmetimes fhatiered, when 
the north or nonh-eaft winds blow with violence. 
The harbour forms a femicirclc; it hath a good 
bottom ; but as h is expofed to the fame winds 
as the port, the Ihips arc in equal danger in the 
(lormy feafons. 

Sr Rcct.Lt IS five or fix leagues diftant from Al- 
giers. Tliii town hath a creek, or fraall bay, 
where feveral vcflcls caft anclior. It’s foil is very 
low, it’s (liore beauitfnl, and it is the part of the 
‘ coad the mod favourable for a defeent. 

Arsew, the environs of which are delightful, 
mud be the Arlenaria of the ancients. Some to- 
lerably fine remains of feveral monuments arc 
found in it. It’s port is fafe, commodious, and 
wcll/rcquentcd. A harbour might be formed in 
'b, at a tnflmg expence, capable of receiving the 
_ laigcd fliips. This Is the Moorifli town neared to 
Oran,. which the Spaniards took pofleffion of in 
1509; which was taken from them in 1708; and 
which they retook in 173a, and have kept ever 
fince. 

The numbers of European (hips which land 
annually ai ihc States of Algiers, vary according 
to circumdanccs, but they are never confider- 
able; ihe mod plentiful liarvcd doth ^not attract 
above one hundred. A French vcffel, whether 
great or (mall, laden or empty, pays for it’s an- 
tharege 1^3 litres 8 fols « j and ibis tax is dill 

. • 3I. 15s. 5 i. 
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higher for other nations. They ought all, with BOOK, 
out diflindion, to pay three per cent, for all the . 
merchandife they faring m; but this'diuyls re- 
duced to two per cent, by the arrangements made 
with the farmers of the cuftom*;. Tbepro\]fions 
that arc exported from the country are fubjefted 
to no tax, ikeaufe government arc the only dealers 
in them. 

' Though the Enghth, the Danes, the Dutch, 
the Swedes, and the Venetians, are perfe£lly free 
in the ports of Algiers, they nevcrthelefs carry on 
no great trade iherer Three fourtlis of the trade 
are fallen into the hands of the French and yet 
their annual fales do not amount to more than 

200.000 hvres *, nor , their parchafes to above 

600.000 livrcs I- Two thoufand fi x hund red and 

fifty quintals of wool, five thoufand of oil,^ fix- 
'teen thoufand of wheat, and thirty thoufand hides, 
arc the amount of all their exports. The tranfac- 
'ttons of ^the African Company are not included in 
thefe calcularions. . ' ^ < 

Morocco hath been as often and as dreadfully Pitfent 
Tiibverred as the reft of the northern coafls ofjjfeo** 
Africa, but hath not fubmitted to the TiirUifh 
■yoke Even thofc provinces which had been'dif- 
membered from it, tinder the name of Fez, of 
Sus, and of Tafilct, have been (uccefllvely united 
to the empire. One finglc defpot governs this 
immenfe country, according to his caprices, which 
are almoft always extravagant or fanguinary. The 
deflrudlivc authority which he liath been luffered 
to ufurp, IS perpetuated without any other regular 
troops, except a feeble guard of iimid negroes. 

It is only with feme of thefe flaves whom he 
choofes occafionally to aflemble under his ban- 
ners, that he makes war. His maritime forces 

*8,353! SJ. +*1,00?!. 
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BOOKare fcarce more formidable. They confifl of 
three frigates, two half g'i)ie>s, three xebecs, 

* and fifteen gnlliots Piracy hath been hitherto 
their only occupation, it might be expciflcd that 
thefe depredations would foon be put an end to, 
if it were reilbnable to rely upon the fintli of a 
tyrant, or to hope that his fuccefibrs would at laft 
adopt iome more humane fentirtients The pub- 
lic re'-enuemuft be very trifling, m a region winch 
IS for ever ruined by vexations and mafiacrcs The 
cxpenccs, however, are flill lefs Whatever can 
be /pared is added to incrcafc an immcn/e trea- 
fure, anciently formed out of the fpoils.of Spain, 
and always augmented by a long ferves of fove- 
reign% more or Ic/s cruel, who looked upon mo- 
ney as the only good, and thought nothing of the 
happmefs of their fubjc^ls 
This ardent thirJl of wealth hitb defeended 
from the throne lo indwidwals A taravan ftts 
out annually from the town of Morocco, which 
was the capital of the ftate, before. Mequinez was 
preferred by the fovcreigns. This caratan, which 
Eoesin fearch of gold from Upper Gumcn, muft 
ha\e travelled over a fpace of five hundred 
leagues before it’s arm il m the kingdom, two 
hundred in the empire itfclf, two hundred in the 
defert of Sahara, and one hundred after having 
quiiied it In die midfi of the deferr, furrounded 
vuh barren and acuwniilalcd fands, where ms 
nop po/fibls to travel but m the night, where the 
march mufi: neceflanly be flow, where one muft 
be guided by a compafs, and by obfcrving the 
Hats, in the fame manner as oa the ocean in 
this defert nature hath p'aced a lefs favage dif- 
triift, abounding in fprings and in fait mines The 
camels are laden viiththis necc/Tary fo/Ill, and it 
IS earned to Tombuio, where gold is received in 
exchange. 


This 
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This' precious mcral, ‘-when-arrived at Moroc-sVp 
xx>l is very^fcldom’cirwlaied there. ^ It is 
'as.in all governments where the fortunes of indivi- _ ' 

duals arc not fecure. ", A firnilordeftiny attends- the 
money whiclvis introduced by the Europeans'in 
the empire, in’ the nine’ liarbours which arc always’. 
■open'Vothem.t/-- . ‘ ’• .-''.-/j*- 

.'"TfiTUAN is the neareft'port to the Hate of' Al-’ 
giexa: ' •. it is' fafe; .hnltfs '.the caftcily , winds- blow 
with violence^ which- leldom'happcns,, The river 
'of Bourfegai* which empties iticlf into it, ferves 
for an afylum'.to fome .pirates during the winter. 

The garrifon^ of Gibraltar formerly fent to.'pur-' 
chafe ihere ihc'cattle,- fruit, and ■•vegetables/. nc-'' 
ceffary. for it’s cohfumption ; but this cohnedlion 
• hatluceafed, -fmee the- foverdgn' of the country-' 
hath required that the Englifli conful fiiouldTcfide 
at Tangier. J . . 

•‘This ' town, conquered by Portugal in r 47 i*‘ 
wasglvenito the Englilh ia'i66z.'-. Thefc forfoolc 
it, after keeping it two and twenty years. When- 
they retired, they blew up a pier, which they had ' 
conftrtiiled Tor the fccuriiy of -the lafgeft- Blips. ■ 

The ruins /of this beautiful work have re'ndercd-, 
the 'approach of the bay very difficult. ‘Accord- 
ingly it ’^oiild be of no importance,'' if the mouth ; 
of the rivei*,’ .which is difeovered at-the end, ‘did^ 
not afibrd a Iheltcr.to.moft of the galliots of thc' 
empire.. .Tangier hath/fucccedcd Tetuan in.fup 
plying Gibraltar with provifions. - The commu- 
nication between thefe two Moorilh towns is in- 
lerfhptcd by thc rortrefsef- Ceuta, - which is parted ' 
from Spain, to which it belongs, only by a ftrdghi 
of five leagues. 

v Arrach is the natural vent for the produdtions- 
<'f Afgar, one of the largeil and the mofV fertile . 

- provinces ofrih'e empire; This- advantage,' a for- 
tunate pofition, and. the' goodness of . it’s.porr/: 
tiVoL,. IV, D muft 
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rook mufl 'fooner or later impart to it fome degree of 
aftivity. At prefent it is inbabiicd only by fol- 
diers Since the expedition which the French at- 
'"tempted agamft it, in 1765* the fonificatiohs 
raifed by the Spaniards, when they were mafters 
of the place, have been reftorei ~ ' 

Sallee was, not long ago, almoft an ‘inde- 
pendent republic, under'^a chief elcdled by itfclf. 
It’s'fituation, in themidfl: of the country fubjeft 
to Morocco, enabled it to colleft a great many 
provtfions ' It’s inhabitants were at once both 
merchants and pirates They have aimoft ceafed 
to exercife either of thefe profcillons, after having 
been Tubdued, and fpoiled of their riches by the 
prefent monarch, at the time that his father was 
upon the throne. A fand-bank, which feems to 
be perpetually increafing. prevents all Ibips from 
entering the river, except thofe whicli do not carry 
more than fix or (even feet of water ; but the har- 
bour is fafe from the end of April till the end of 
September. 

Mulfv Mehemet was defirousof building a 
commercial town lin the pcnmfula of Fedale, and 
mod of the buildings were begun. A harbour, 
which IS fafe in all fcalons, though the fca be con- 
ftantly agitated, had fuggefted this Idea to him. 
He hath given it > up, fince he hath been made* 
10 lit derdand that the cxpencc^ would be thrown 
away, upon a coad which was acccfiiblc almod m 
-all parts 

Ik 1769? the Poriuguefe forfook Maaagan, af- 
ter hav mg dtdroyed the works. Since this period, 
the place IS almod deferred.. It’s harbour IS con- 
venient in dimmer for fmall vcffelsi but even m 
that fcafon tlic men of war arc obliged to anclror at 
a di dance. 

‘ Sapfi hath a large harbour, which is very fife 
•-part of tiic year, but too much cxpolcd in winter 
^ . to 
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io the violence of.ths'foiitir and Ibuth-caft winds. ^ K- 
Ii’s rituation,M’n. lhG"niid{l of a fertile^ rich;' and 
populous .country, bad 'rendered ibis'grcat town . ' 
almoft. the general 'market of the produdlions of 
the empire/, "It: hath'. been latcly-ftrippsd’of/thjs' 
advantage by Mogador,: which is built dn the mo(l 
weftem part of- Africa. H.i - 

The port of this' new '(laplc is only a canal 
formed, by an- ifland,, at the diftance of five hun- 
dred loifes from cihe land. One may faihinand 
ouc.of .iv with every wind ; but it' hath not fuffi* 
cicnt depth lb harbour large (hips, and the anchor* 

,agcis not fafe in b.ad. weather. No man of war 
can anchor on ■ the coafl:, on account of the great 
•lapidiiy .of'the currents:' Though the, territory 
Surrounding this place be riot' very fit for cultivatii 
on;', the ’caprice of the defpot, wh’o' fiiH governs 
. the country, hath rendcred-if the m'oft’ important 
mart of hls<domin?ons,J'mbre;confidcrabIc even 
'than all the others colledivcly/;^ . 

' SaktaCruz; fuuated in ihe’kingdom of Sus, 
in- the thirtieth degree of latitude, is'the Jafi ma- 
ritime place of the .empire. -Ji’s harbour is con* 
■■vement,' And'very fafe even -for (hips of the line, 
but during fummer only.' -It was formerly a tble- 
•rably great market, -where the navigators Tound 
'coUeflcd together all .the prbdu€tions of anexten* 

-five and ’well-cultivated country, and iwhere all 
the gold which Tarodant drew from Tombutowas 
brought. The town was takcn.'out of ’the hands ‘ 
of the Portuguefe^ ‘and returned under the domi- 
’nionof'the‘Moors,vwithout entirely lofing ii-sim-" 
portance. ' An earthquake, .which deftroyed part 
of it in 1731,’ was more fatal than this revolution. • 
it.might, perhaps, have recovered Front this cala- 
mity, had not Mulcy Muhammet, in a fit of paf 
Con,- ihecauie of. which was never known, driven ‘ 

' • D 2 • - 'the 
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BOOKthe inhabitants out of it fome years after, and’ 
fubftituted to them a colony of. Negroes. 

^ Morocco receives but few European veflels.- 
It’s ports arc fhut againft fcveral nations, and Eng- 
land, Holland, and Tufcany, who have formed^ 
treaties with that power, reap no great advantage’ 
from them. In order to gwe fome fpirit to this 
trade, which was perhaps too much ncgle^led, a 
capital of 1,323,958 hvres, 6 fols, 6 deniers *, 
was formed at Copenhagen in 1755, which vias 
divided into five hundred fharcs, of 2,647 Hvres, 
18 fols, 4 deniers each f. This afibciation was to 
laft forty years; but, for what rcafon is not 
known, it hath not continued half the time. 
Though the connedlions of France with that em- 
pire liavc not fubfiftcd beyond the year 1 767, the 
tranfa£^ions.of this crown art of much more im- 
portance, and yet it’s annual fales do’ not exceed 
400,000 Hvres ‘nor it’s purchafes 1,200,000 
hvres 11. . S 

Every thing that enters, or comes out of the 
fiates of Morocco, pays ten per cent. Each 
vcficl is aifo obliged to deliver five hundred 
pounds of gun-powder, and ten bullets from ten 
to twelve inches in diarpeter, or 577 Hvres ten 
fols§ in fpecie. The Spanilh coin is moft com- 
monly ufed ; but all the others are admitted 
according to their weight and their denomina- 
tion. ' • 


The piaure that hath jtifi been traced of the 
countries of Barbary, muft have appeared very 
.homd. The (late of defolation in which we have 
fecn them plunged, hath been the unavoidable 
confct^uencc of the propeufity of thefe people to 
piracy. This tafte, .which is very ancient in thefe 
regions, incrcafcd confulerably after they had 
t . -+ About iiaU€vSd. ■ 

.. X ic.cesi. JJ*. 4d. {) 5b, cool. § a4l. is. jd. 


fiiaken 
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fiiaken off a foreign yoke. It became a paffion, BOOK, 
uponoccafion of an event which greatly incrcafed ^ f 
their majitime forces. / 

Spain, which, for fevcral centuries, had been 
fubjeft to the difciples of the Koran, had, at laft, 
broken it's chains, and fubdued the Mohamme- 
dans m it’s turn. It was defirous of compelling 
them to turn Chriftians ; and it’s zeal was irn- 
tated* by ,unfurmQuniabIc'rcfifl:ance. It’s blind- 
nefi went Ib' far as to depopulate the Hate, in 
order to purge it of fufpicious fulyefls, andifuch 
as were of an inimical vehgion. Mod of thefe . 
exiles fought a refuge among the people of Bar- 
bary, Their new country was too ignorant of 
trade and induftry, toicnable them to put forth 
their talents and. to avail' themfelves of their 
riches. The fplrit of revenge made them pirates, 

At'firft they contented themfelves with ravaging 
the vaft'and fertile plains of their opprefiors. 

They furprifed, in therr beds,ithe' lazy inhabit- 
ants of the rich countries of’Valencia, Grenada^' 
and Andalufia, and reduced them to ^flavery. 

But, at' length, diidaining the fpoils -they ac- 
quired, upon a (oil which they had formerly culti? 
vatedwith their own hands, they conftruflcd large 
vefiels, infultcd the 'fiig of the other nations, 
and reduced the greateft powers of Europe to the 
lhamefiil necefli'ty of fending them annual prefents, 
which, under whatever denomination we may diP- 
guife them, are, in a tribute Thefe pirates 
'nave ‘been Tometimes puniThed, lometimes bum- 
bled } but their depredations have never been to- 
tally fupprelTed, although this might be done with 
ihe greateft eafe. . ' ’ r , ' 

I- The. Arabs, wandering in ithe defertsj* the, 
ancient inhabitants of the country, who" cultivate 
the fields j the Moors come out of Spain, moft ’ 
of whom are fettled upon the ebafts • the Jews, 

who 
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BOOK who are defpifed/opprcflcrd, and outraged : all the 
-XI. people, in a. word, of that continenr, deteft the 
— ’ yoke which oppreffe them, and would not make 
the lead exertion to continue under.it. 

No foreign fuccour would retard for^ a mo- 
ment the fall of this authority. The_ only power 
that might be fulpefled of wilhing it’s preferva- 
tion, the Sultan of Conftantinople, is noi-fo highly 
gratified vViih the vain title of protedlor, which Mt 
confers on him, nor fo jealous of that of the chief 
of the rcligion'which is afcribed to him, to in- 
tereft hirafclf' warmly (n it’s prefervation. All 
endeatours to exdtc the Turks to interfere, by 
fubmillians, 'Which particular circumflanccs might 
probably^ extort from thefe plunderers, would 
certainly be jneffcdtual. Their intreatics would 
not impart drength. For thefe two centuries pad, 
the Porte has no navy, and it’s military power 'is 
continually decaying. *’ ► 

But to what people is referved the -glory of 
breaking ihofe fetters which Africa is thus inlenfi- 
bly preparing for ds, and of removing thofe ter* 
.lors, vAiich arc fo .formidable to our navigator^ 
‘Notation can attempt it alone ; ahd,"perhaps, if 
it did, the jeaiouly of the rclt would throw fecret 
obftaclcs in ‘it’s way. This'mufl, therefore, be 
the work of a gencial combination. All the' ma- 
ritime powers mull concur in the execution of a 
delign, in which all arc equally intereaed. Thefe 
(laics, which every thing invites to mutual alli- 
ance, to mutual good-wil), to mutual defence, 
ought to be weary of the calamities which Ihey 
‘crtVngTcipcm ratfn olber. A'iter ’having 
Co frequently united for their mutual deftniaion, 
let ihem at length take up arms for their preferva- 
tion. War, for once, at lead, will then become 
urcful and jud. , 

t ‘ • OWB 
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One may \cnture to afferr, that fuch 1 warBOOlc 
^would be of no long contmaance, if it were con ^ 
dudlcd with fkill and unanimity. Each member 
of the confederacy, attacking at the fame time 
the enemy it had to reduce, would experience but 
A weak refiftance, or, perhaps, none Perhaps, 
this noblcft and greatefl of cntcrprifes v ould coft 
Europe lefs blood and treafure,, than the molT: tri- 
vial of^ thofe quarrels with which it is continually 
agitated, > 

No man would do the politicians who fhoiild 
form this plan the injuftice to fuppofe, that they 
would confine their ambition to ihe filling up of 
roadsj the dcmoliflung of forts, and the ravaging 
-of coafis Su^h narrow notions would be incon- 
jfiftcni with the prefent improvements of reafon. 

The countries fubdued would remain to the con- 
querors, and each of the allies would acquire pof- 
fcJTions, proportionate to the afltfiance they had 
"given to the common caufe TJicfe conquefis would 
,becon.e fo much the more feciire, as the happincfs 
of the vanquilbed would be tlie confcqiience of 
them This race of pirates, ihefe fea-monfiers, 

"would be changed into men b) faluiary laws, and 
examples of humanity The progrtfs they would 
gradual!) make, b\ the knowledge we fhould im- 
part to them, would, in time, difp^l that fanati- 
cifm which Ignorance and mifcry have kept up m 
their minds They would ever recolledt, with grd 
iitudc, the memorable xra which liad brbught us 
to their fhores j 

\Vp Ihould no longer lee ‘them leave a country 
uncultivated, which was formerly fo fertile Corn, 
and various fruits, would fbon cover this immenfe 
trail of land Thefc prodiidlions would be bar- 
tered for the works of our induftry, and o‘ our 
manufailures European traders, fettled in Africa, 
would become the factors of this trade, v^hich 

would 
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B o o kv'owM proNC of muwa! advantage -to both coim* 
XI. tries. A cnmmumcaiton fa natural, betu'cen cp« 
— ' pofnc coAfts, and between people v.ho have a nc- 
ceffary tnicrcourfc with each other, would, ai it 
were, extend the botindaiics of the world. This 
new kind of conqucfl which prcfcnn ilfclf to us, 
would amply comiscnfatc for tlKjfff, uhich, during 
fo many centuries, luve coniiibutcd to the diHrcli 
of mankind. ' • 

The jcak>ufy of the great maritime powers, 
who' have obftmaiely riycd^ed all expedients m 
rc-cAabliOi tr.inqmlht)’ onourfeas, hath been tl^e 
cliief impedimem to fo important a rcyolniinn. 
The hope of chcckinr* the induflryof every ucak 
ftate, hath accnnoincd them to willi, that ihelc 
piracies of Ihtbary flioulJ cominae, Rnd.hilh 
even induced them to encourage thefc plvi'dctt. 
Th*sis an enormity, the ignominy of winch they 
would ncNcr have incuncd, if their uaileillanding 
h.ad equalled ilitlr mercenary views. All nations 
would cenainiy profit fiom this happy change i 
but tlie-grcaicft advantages would inralhbly re- 
dound to the maritime ft.itcr, in projwrtion to 
their power. Their fnuaiion, the fafcty’of their 
.navigation, the grcaincfs of their capital, end 
various oilier menus, would fecure them this fupc- 
jiarity. They arc conflanily conaplaintng of the 
(hackles which national envy, the folly of re- 
• ftrainis and prohibitions, and the confined idea nf 
.CJicUifivc traffic, have impofed upon • their cai- 
vity. The people gradually become rs much 
grangers to one another, as they were in the bar- 
,barQUs ages. Uva void, which this want of 
communication nccclTarily occafions, would bs 
filled up, if Africa were brought to have wants 
and rcfources to fatisfy them. The fpirit.ol 
^commerce would have a new career opened to it's 
exertion. 


Ncvee- 
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} .NEvrRTriELEss, iftlie rediiflion’and rubie( 5 li-B o O 1C 
;on of Earbary ^YOuld not bicome a fourcs of Iwp- . ^ 

fpinefs for them as \vefl as lor ouffclves ; if wc arc 
.reiblvcd not to trcaivibem as brethren •, tf tve wilh 
.nor to confider them as our. friends ; if \vc mufl 
':keep : upland •pirpcuiate (lavery and poverty 
.among them 5 if finaticifm can ftill renew thole 
.^cteftabie crufades, which pUtlofophy, too Utc, 

;l)nrh* c6nfigned to the indignation of all ages; if 
"Africa muft at length become the fcene of our 
cruelties, as Afia and America have been, and 
(ftill are; ‘may the projeft which humanity ' hath 
-noW'>di(hated-‘to us, for the good of our fcllow- 
xreaUues, be buried in perpetual oblivion 1 Let. 

JUS remain )in our -ports. It is indifferent, whe- 
ther they be Chriflians or Mufliilmen who fuf- ■ 

‘ftr. Man, is, the only 'olye^l worthy to iniercfl: 

,man/ t '• ’ . , 

7 Men I you are all brethren. How long will 
Jyou defer'to acknowledge each other ? How long 
'■will Jt -be before you perceive tliat Nature, your 
common mother, offers nourifhmcnt equally to 
;all her children ? Why muft you dcllroy cacli 
;Other; and why mud the hand* that ,feeds you 
be comirlually.ftaincd with your blood ?. The acls 
-jhat ' would excite your abhorrence in animals, 
you have been committing almoft ever fmee you 
,exid. ^Are you apprehenfive of becoming too 
numerous?. And do you not think that you will 
be exterminated fall enough by peftilential dif- 
'eafes,- by < the inclemency of the elements, by 
•your labours, by your palfions, by, your vices, by 
•your prejudices, b3'_the weaknels of your organs, 

,and by the, natural, ihortnels of your. life? The 
wifdom of the Being to whom ybu>-owe your 
exigence, liath^'prefcnbcd limits to" your popu- 
lation, and to.that of all living creatures, 'which 
will ne\er be broken through. Havc-you nor, 

' in 
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ColoilTtf 
the inha- 
bitants of 
tiit Weft- 
ern Coafl 
ofAfri«a, 
Lnovsn bf 
the nanre 
ofGumea, 
CnqJirjr 
into thf 
ca\ife of 
this plix- 
Bomenoa. 


in your wants, which are inccffintly renewed,’ i 
fufficicnt number of enemies confpirtng againft 

you, without entering into a league with them? 

Man hgatis of hts fupertor excellence to al! natu* 
ral beings; and yei, with a fpirit^ of ferociouf- 
nefs, which is not obferved even in the race of 
tygers, man is the moft terrible fcourge of man. 
If his wifhcs were to be accomplifhed, there 
would foon remain no more than one fingle being 
of the fame fpccies upon the whole face of the 
globe. ' 

This being, fo cruel and fo compafliionate, fo 
odious and fo intcrefting, unhappy m the north- 
ern part of Africa, experiences a defllny infinite- 
ly more dreadful m the weftern part of this vaft 
region. > ' 

Upon this coaft, which ' extends • from the 
Streighi of Gibraltar to the Cape of Good Hope, 
the inhabitants have all, beyond the Niger, an ob- 
long head ; the nofe Urge, flattened and fprea'd 
out, thick lips; and cuiled hair, like the wool of 
our fheep 1 hey are born white; and the' only 
brown colour they at firft exhibit, is round the 
nails and the e/es, with a fmall fpot formed at the 
extremity of the gemtaK Towards the eighth 
day after their birth the children begin to change 
colour, ihcir fltin darkens, and at length gfows 
black ; but of a dirty, fafloW. and almofl: livid 
black ; which, in procefs of lime, becomes glofl^'’ 
•and fhining. ' 

The flefh, however, the bones, the vKcera, and 
all the internal parts, are of the fame colour' in 
Neg.toe% is, Iw. The ’jymp'n equtiWy 

whi e and limpid; and the milk'pf the nurfes is 
every where the fame. _ - - - . 

The 'moft palpable difference bc^een them is, 
that the Negroes have the flcin rixich hotter, and, 
as it were, oily, the blood of-a blackifh hue, 1 the 

bile 
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bile •‘very de^p coloured, tbc pulfe quicker, a B* O o K 
fweat which yieWs a ftrong and difagrccable fmell, 
and a perfpiraiion which^often blackens the fub- 
ftance it comes in contaft with, u One oF the in- 
conveniences of this black wlour, the image of 
night, which confounds all olycfts, is. that it hath, 
in fame mwfure/obHged thefe people to fear their 
face 'and breaft, and to (lain their fkin with various 
colours, in order that they may know each other 
at a diftancs.j There arc fomc tribes in which this 
practice is univerfal ; among others, it appears to 
be a diftinClion referved to fuperior rank. But as 
we fee this cuftom eftablilhed among the people of 
Tartary, of Canada, and of other lavage nanons, 
it may be doubted, whether it be not rather the 
cffcCl of their wandering way of Jife, than of their 
complexion, 'ir • ' • 1 r' 

, This colour proceeds from a mhcous fub. 
fiance, which forms a kind of network between 
the epidermis and the fltin. The fubfiance, which 
4s white in "Europeans, brown in people 'of nn olive 
complexion, and fprinkled oi'cr with reddifh fpois 
among light haired or cafouy people, ‘ is blackifh 
among the Negroes. ' * * / ^ 

• Thc defire of dlfcovering the caufes of this co- 
lour, haili given ‘rife to a variety of fyftems. v * 
Theology, which hath taken pofteHion of the 
human mind by opinion j which hath availed it- 
fclf of the firft fears of infancy, to infpire reafon 
with eternal apprehenfions ; which hath altered 
every thing, 'geography, aftronomy, philofophy, 
and hifiory ; which hath introduced the marvel- 
lous, and the myficrious in every thing, in order 
to arrogate to Jtfelf the right of explaining every 
thing: theology, after having made a race of men 
-guilty and unfortunate from Ute fault of Adam, 

.hath m.ide'a race of black men, in order to’pu- 
nifh the fratricide of>his fon. . The Negroes arc 

the 
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BOO Ktlie defccndants of Cain. If their father was an 
aMn, it. tnuft be allowed, that his pofteniy 
have made a feveic atonement for his crime ; and 
that the defeendants of the pacific Abel, have 
thoroughly avenged the innocent blood of their 
father. ' • » i 

* Rt A SON hath attempted to explain the colour 
of the negroes, from confequenccs deduced from 
the phtenomena of chymiftry. According to fome 
naiuralifts, it is a vitriolic fluid contained in the 
lymph of the negroes, and being too grofs to pafs 
tlirough the pores of the fldn, tt ferments and 
unites with the mucous body, which it coloviis. It 
is then urged, why is the iuir curled, and why 
are the eyes and teeth of negroes fo white ? for 
the authors of tins fyflem, do not confider,' that a 
vitriolic fait of fuch power and activity, would at 
length deflroy all organiration. This, however, 
is as perfedt in Negroes, as m the whiieft of the 
human race. 

Anatomy hath tliouglit to have difeovered the 
origin of tlic blacknels of negroes in the prin- 
cipTes of. gcaerauon. Nothing more, it fhould 
feem, would be ncceflaty to prove, that Negroes 
are a particular fpecicsoF men. For if any thing 
difcnminaics the fpccies, or the clafles in each fpe- 
cics, it is certainly the difference of the femen,* 
But upon confidcring the matter more attentively, 
this hath been found to be a miftake, fo that this 
explanation of the colour of Negroes, hath been 
given up. Neither have the confcquences, pre- 
tended to be deduced From the difference between 
their figure and that of other people, appeared 
more convincing. Some of thefs forms are oweti 
to the climate, moftof them to ancient ciiftoms. 
It hath been conceived, that thefe barbarians 
might pollibly havciformed fome extravagant 
ideas of beauty, according to which they had en- 
deavoured 
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deavoured to form iheir children j that this habit, BOOK 
in procefs of time, had been turned into nature, , ^ 

fcf that It was very fcldom neceflary to iiave re- 
coiirie to art, in order to obtain thefe flngular 
forms. 

- Thcre are other caufes of the colour of rte- 
groes, more fstisfadtory than thefe : the feat of it, 
as we have obferved, is in the litie Mucofinny un- 
der the epidermis, or cuticle The fubftance of this 
net-work, which is mucous in the firft: inftance, is^ 
afterwards changed into a web of veflels, the di-’ 
ameterof which is confiderable enough to admit,' 

Cither a portion of the colouring pan of the blood, 
or of the bile, which is fatd to have a peculiar ten- 
dency towards the flcin. From hence proceeds' 
among white people, in whom this Rett Mu-' 
cnftm IS more la^, the more vivid complexion 
of the cheeks. From hence alfo, that yellow or 
copper-colour, which diftinguifbes whole nations, 
while under another climate, it is confined lo one 
perfon, and produced by difcafe. The exifience 
of one or of the other of thefe fluids, is fufficient 
to colour the negroes, cfpecially if we add, that 
the epidermis, and the Reie Miicofum^ is thicker 
in them *, that the blood is blackifh,' and the bile 
deeper coloured, and that their fwcat, which is 
.more plentiful, and iefs fluid, mufl: neceffarily 
thicken under the epidermis, and increafe the dark- 
nefs of the colour. 

This fyftem is alfo fuppoitcd by natural philo- 
sophy, which obferves, that the parts of the body 
cxpoTcd to file tun are moft deeply coloured, and 
that travellers, and people who dwell in the coun- 
try, and who lead a wandering life j all thofe, in 
a word, wlio live continually in the open air, and 
under a more burning fley, have darker complexi- 
ons Philofophy thinks, from thefe obfervations, 
that the pnmuiic caufc of the colour of the nc- 
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BOOK groes may be attributed to the climate, and to the 
ardour oi the fun. There are no Negroes, tt is 
— 'laid, except in hot climates? their colour be- 
comes darker in ‘proportion as they approach the 
equator, h grows lighter at the exiremiiies of 
the torrid zone. All the human fpccies, in gene- 
ral, whitens in the fnow, and is tanned in the 
fun. We perceive the different fltadesfrom white 
to black,* and thofe from black to white, marked, 
as it were, by the parallel degrees which cut the 
earth in the dlrediion from the equator to the 
poles. If the zones, dontrived by -the inven- 
tors of the fpheres, were reprcfenicd by real bands, 
we fhould fee the black ebony colour, inrenfi-’ 
bly changing to the tight and left as far as tlie 
tropics, and from thence the brown colour, would 
be feen to grow paler and lighter as far as the po- 
lar circles, by (hades of white continually inertaf- 
ing in clcarners. 

As the (hades of black ore, however, deeper 
upon the weftern coafts of Africa, than in other 
regions perhaps as much Iieated, the ardour of 
the fun mull certainly be combined with other 
caufes, which have an equal influence upon or- . 
ganization. Such of the Europeans as have made 
the longed refidence in thole countries,, attribute 
this greater degree of blackncfs to the nitrous, ful- 
phurcoiis. or metallic particles, that ‘are continu- 
ally exhaling from the furface or from the bowels 
of the earth, to the cuftom of going naked, to the 
proximity of burning fands, and to other parti- 
culars which do not occur clfcwherc in the fame 
degree. 

The circumftance that leems to confirm the 
opinion, that the colour of the negroes is the ef- 
fed of the climate, of the air, of the water,, and 
pf the food of Guinea, is, that this colour changes 
wlicn the inhabiunts arc removed, into other 
countries. 
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countries. The children they procrcatd in Ame-B 00 K 
j-ica, arc not To black as their parents Were. Af ^ , 

ter each generation, the difference becomes more 
palpable.' Ic is poffible, that after, a numerous 
fucceffion * of generations, the men come from 
Africa, would not be diffinguifficd from tliofe of 
the counir)’ into which they may have been tranf- . 
planted. 

, Although the opinion, which aferibes to the 
climate the firft caufc of the colour of the inhabi- 
tants of Guinea, be almoff generally adopted, all 
the olyeflions that may be urged againd this fyf* 
tern, have not yet been anfwcrcd. This is one proof, 
added to atnuldtudcof others, of the uncertainty 
of our knowledge. 

• And, indeed, how is it poflible that our know- 
ledge (hould not be uncertain and circumferibed? 

'Our organs are fo feeble, and our means fo in- 
fufScienr, our ffudies fo much interrupted, our 
life fo much agitated, and the objcfl cf our in- 
quirieSfis of to immenfe an extent* Let nain- 
raliffs, philofophers, chymiffs, and accurate, ob- 
fen’crs of nature in all her works, perfevere in 
their labours inccfTantly ; and after ages of united 
and continual efforts, the fecrets of nature which 
they will have difcoycred, when compared to her 
immenfe rrcafurcs, will be no more than as a drop 
of water to the vaft ocean.- -The rich man fleeps, 
and the learned man is watchful, but he is poor. 

His difcoverics arc' matters of too little concern 
to government, to, encourage him to foliutalTiff- 
‘ ^ Jvopc iot Mote tVran one 

Ariftotle would be found among us, but where 
ts the rnonarch who would fay to him \ my pow- 
er' is at thy ^dijpofal, make a free ufe of my 
nebds, -and perfevere in tby labours? Tell us, 
thou .celebrated Bufxbn, tell us, to what height 
of-'pertciSlion thou wouldft have carried thine im- 
-■ ' mortal 
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BOOK. mortal work, hadft thou lived under an Alex- 
ander ? 

' — — ' The contemplative man is fedentary, and the 

tnvcllcr IS cuher ignorant or deceitful The 
man on whom genius hath been bcflowcd, de- 
fpifes minute details and experiments, and ihe 
man who makes expetimcnts, is nlmoft alsva^s 
deflituie of genius Among the multitade of 
agents which nature employs, w-e ire only ac- 
quainted with fome, and even thefe we have but 
an impetfc£k knowledge of Who (hall deter- 
mine, whether the others ire not of fuch a na- 
ture as to elude for ever our fenfes, as not to be 
wrought upon by our mftruments, and not to be 
fubmittcd to our obicrvations and experiments’ 
The nature of thole two principles that compofe 
the tinivcrfe, fpirit and matter, wiU be ever a 
mj ftery 

Among the natural quaiiucsof bodies, there is 
not a fingleone, upon which multitudes of ex- 
periments are not yet remimmg to be tried , and ' 
It IS even a matter of doubt, whether all thefe 
experiments are fcafibic How long /hall we be 
reduced to the ncccfliiy of forming conjedlures, 
which are one day broiiglit forth, and the next 
refuted? Who fiiall reftram that almofLinvmci-^ 
ble propenfity to analogy, a mode of judging 
fo reducing, fo convenient, and fo fallacious’ No 
fooner have we colledlcd a few fafls, than we haften 
TO build up a fyftem, which leads the muUitude, 
and fufpends our refearches after truth The time 
employed m forming an h)pothefis, and the time 
employed m refmirg ir, are both equally loft The 
fciences of calculation, that are fo iatisfaftory to 
felf love, vyhich delights in overcoming difHcuhies, 
and to the accurate man who is fond of exadl in- 
ference^, will continue, but wnh httle advantage, 
m the common ufages of life Kclieion, which 
2 " looks 
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jcwkswith dtfdam iipon the labours of a being in a B O 0 k 
'cliryfalis, and which is fecretly alarmed at the pro- . 
grefs of rcafon, will multiply idle perfons,’ and re-, 
tard tlie labours of the induftrious'by^ fear or: by 
fcruples. ‘In proportion as aTcienccadi'anccs,' the 
improvement of it becomes more difficult, the 
greater number become 'dilgufted, and thefciencc. 

•is no longer cultivated, unlcls by a few perfevering.. 

.men, who ftill. attend to it, cither from habit, or. 

.from the expectation, well or ill-founded, of ac- 
quiring fame ^ till at length ridicule interferes, and 
the man is pointed afas a fool or a madman, wlib 
'flatters liimfclf that lie fliall overcome a'difficulty, 
which fome ceJebrat^ per/bns may hot have been 
able to folve; Thus it is. that his cotemporarics 
endeavour to conceal their apprchenfion of his be- 
' ing really fuccefsful. ‘ - ■ . 

; l.v all ages,- and among ^all nations, we have 
feen fome ftudies prevailing, which were after- 
wards negleCled and fvrccccded ‘by others in a 
kind of regular order. This ficklenefs, and dif- 
guft, are not the defers of one man alone j 'they' 
are the vice of the mod numerous and moft'en-, 
.-lightened focieiiea. It ffiould -feem as if the arts ; 
and fciences had their periods of fafhion. 

AVe have begun by having erudite rnen. After 
’thefe came the poets and orators. -Tb^tUe-poets 
‘ and orators fiicceeded.mctaphyficians, -who'gavc. 
way id'geometricians, and ihefe again to natural 
pbilorophers, which in their turn have been replac- 
yy-iitnaraVlfe an6 c‘nym'iTis. T’ne turn Tor na- 
'tural hiflbry feems to'be upon^lhe decline. ,We 
■ are now- entirely abfoibed in quedions of 'govern- 
raent, of legiflation; of morality, of. politics, and 
of commerce. If I might be allowed to hazard a 
■prophecy, \ .Ihonld predict, that the minds of 
men will incelTantly-bc turned towards Iiido'ry, an’ 

'VoL. IV. . . ' ' E immenfe- 
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B o_o Kimmenfe career, in which phllofophy hath not yet 
» ^ ^ , made any advances. 

For, m fad, jf from that infinite multitude of 
, volumes, we vverc to tear out the pages befiottcd 
upon great affaffins, who are called conquerors, or 
reduce the accounts of them to a few pages, *uhich‘ 
even they fcarce deferve, what would there be re- 
maining ? Who IS It that hath (poken to us of the 
climate, of the foil, of produdlions, of quadrupeds, 
•of birds, offilh, of plants, of fruits, of minerals, 
of manners, of cuftoms, of fuperftitions, of pre- 
judices, of fcicnces, of arts,*" of commerce, of go- 
\ernment, and of laws? What do w 6 know of a 
mulniiide of ancient nations, that can be of the 
leaft ufe to modern ones f Both their wifoom and 
their folly are equally loft to us. Their annals 
gi^eusany information upon ibofe points, 
which ir moft concerns us to knov/ j upon the true 
glory of a fovercign, upon the bafis of ilic ftrengih 
of nations, upon the felicity of the people, upon 
the duration of empires. Let thofe beautiful -ad- 
drcll« or a general to his foldters upon the point 
or action, ferve as models of eloquence ’to the 
rhetorician; there can be jio objedlion to tins; 
but were I to get them by bean, I thoiild neither 
become mote equitable, nor more firm, nor more 
informed, nor a belter man. The time draws 

1 !!^’ f" I ” fhall fnatch. 

out. of the hands of Ignorance and flattery, the 
I^en which they have I, olden but for too ling 'a 
Con’ - 5;™ "ho dtiude men wnl, falfe- 

of no groan under the yoke 

on you. '= B^ing 10 be paflid up- 

ine 1 ,^- “"d >l.e moll: agreeable 

it nevl! rV" ’ “."dendsinoaober® Then 
ft never r.iinsj but thick vanour.s. which cover 

ihe 
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ihs horizon,’ inte’rcepr tlje rays of the -funjian'd E 
moderate the' ardour of thcmj-and eyery^ night ^ 
there are dews that fairin Tofficlent quantnies to ' •" 

keep up’ the*vegetatlan\oT. plants.’ During. the- 
reft "oF 'the, year, ' the -heats • arc - cxceflive, and - 
would perhaps be inflipportablc, were’ it not for 
the rains which fucceed'cach other wiih'great' 
rapidity. .Unfortunately, nature -hath' feldom 
dr(pored..the territory, fo as to favour the running 
off of thefe waters when too plentifuU and arc 
hath 'never inietfercd to aflift-naiurc. Hence, the. 
prigin of-(b .many ■ morafles' in ihis^part of the 
globe. They are moft commonly fatal to Gran- 
gers, whom^their avidity leads into thKvi*iinhy of 
them. - The riatives of the country, 'by 'kindling 
fires ‘every, night near their dwellings, purify the 
'Corrupc’.air, to 'which they- are moreover acciif- 
tomta.from iheir infancy. The little varieties 
.which the north and'/outh of- die line may exhi: 

• bit, do -not Invalidate- the accuracy of thefe pb- 
fervations. * ' 

.«FaOM the frontiers of the empire of Morocco; aait <iure Q£ 

■ f” 1’ f 

Jong band ot the deferts of baliara, .which extends ofGuinea.' 
from the Ailahtic Oceart. as far as Egypt, to the 
fouth of all the Gates of Barbary, occupics. this im- 
.’ rnenfe fpace,' Some MooriGi families'live in the 
, midG of thefe burning fands, in'a few places where 
Jprings, which arc vety fcatw, liave been found, 
and where it hath been ppflible to plant palm*trees 
tirrfi'i^-t'uer dates. ;7’ncVr chief employment con- 

■ AGs in collecting the gums, which -have atuafled 
the aittniion of all 'Europe upon that.co^/ntfy; 

.Thefe Moors carry to Upper Guinea, and princi- 
- pally to Bambouk, a great quantity of fait, inOr- 
change for which' they receive' gold, 'and fome- 
.times fla>es. ‘ 
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k O OTC The banks of the Nigerj Gambia, and oicrra 
Lfeonc, and ihofe of Tome lefs confiderable rivers 
^ which flow in that long fpace that intervenes be 
tween th“fe principal rivers, would prove extreme- 
ly fertileif they werecultivated The careofflocks 
conftituies almoft the foie employment of the in- 
habitants They are fond of mare’s milk, which 
IS their principal nouriJhracnt, and travel but lit- 
tle, bccaufe they have no'vvants to induce them to 
leave their country 

The inhabitants of Cape Monte, environed on 
every fide by lands, form a nation entirely fepa- 
rated from the reft of Africa In the rice of their 
marfhes confifls all their nounfhment and their 
foie riches Of this tliey fell a fmall quantity to 
the Europeans, for which they^receive in exchange 
brand) and bard ware. 

Fiiom liieCape of Palmas to the river Volta, the 
inhabitants are traders and hufbanSmen They 
are hu(bandrnen, becaufe their laud, though ftony, 
abundantly requites the neceffary labour and ex- 
pence of clearing it They are traders, bccaufe 
they havcbebind them nations which furnifli them 
with gold, copper, ivory, and flavcs, and be- 
caufe nothing obftru€ls a continued communica- 
tion between the people of the inland country and 
thofe of the coaft It is the foie country in Africa, 
where, throughout a long fpace, there are no dc- 
ferts or deep rivers to obftrudt the traveller, and 
where water and the means of fubfiftence may be 
found 

Between the nver oFVolti and that ofCalba- 
ry, the coaft is fia^, ferti!^ ^nqrxulnu.%- jiud xatU'«».r- 
^ The country, which extends from Calbary to 
Gabon is vepf different. Almoft totally covered 
With thick forefts, producing little fruit and no 
corn, it may befaid to be rather inhabited b) wild 
b-afls than by men Though the nins be there 

very 
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ycry frequent and copious, as they mud be^under B 
' the Equator,' the land is To Tandy, tlmt immcdiatt^-- 
ly^after the fhovyers'are fallen, there remains not 
the, lead appearance of molfturc. 

■• vTo..the fouth'of 'the line, -and as far as Zara, •_ 
‘ihe.coaft prefents an agreeable prolpedt. ‘Low" at' 
it's ‘ beginning, it gradually riles, and exhibits a 
/cene,of 'cultivated fields,-iniermixcd with woods 
always verdant,' and of-'mcadowsi covered with 
'palm-trees.' '' ‘ * 

' - From- Z ara to'Coanza, and'il’ill further, 'the 
-.coafl is'in vgeneral'high and crag^.. In the inte^'- 
yior pans of this country is an elevated plain, uhe- 
r.foi) of which js corripofed of a large, thick,' and, 
•.fertile fand. ■ ‘ 

[: \’BEyoND ^Coanza, . and, the Portuguefe ‘fcttle-’ 
mentSj.a barren region intervenes, of -above two , 
'hundred' Icag^jcs' in extent, which is terminated 
by the country of the-Hoitcntots. In this long 
fpace, there are -.no" inhabitants known except' 
.tli'e .Cimbebes, .with whom 'no iniercourfe js 
kept up. - " . ■ ' ■ - • . ' ‘ ’ 

-varieties, obfervable on .the fltores of the 
•'Weft of Africa, do not prevent them from enjoy- 
, ing a very extraordinar)', and, perhaps, a lingular 
•advantage.- '• Onthis immenfecoafti ihofe ireme'n* 
.dous rocks are no, where fecn, which are lb’ alarm- 
‘ jng to the navigator; .The fea is univerfally calm,' 
.and the anchorage fecure. -Were it not for thefe 
,^'advantages, it^would^ be difficult. to’ remain there,- 
-becaure.iHcre are very few harbours, and becaufe 
;the fliips are obliged to anchor out at fea,' on ac-. 
u count of the fa'nd banks, which are almoft conii- 
guous to each other. • , ’ '• ' 

^\'The winds and currents, during^fix months of 
the year, from ..April to November, have nearly 
','the fame direftidn. ,',.To the fouih oFihe line, the 
Jc-iuh-eaft wind predominates, and the direflion'of 

•".ihe 
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® yf ‘'l' towards die north , and to ihe north 

of the line, the eafh wind prevails, and the d rec- 
tion of the -currents is ton ards th- north eaft D(ir 
irg the fix oih'T months, ilorms, by iniertas, 
change the dtreflion of th- wind, hiit it no long'r 
blows with the fame violence th- fpring of llie 
air feems to be relaxed The caufe of this varia 
tion app-ars to influence the diredlion of the cur, 
rents to tli- north of the line they tend to the 
fc™’ weft, beyond the line to the foiith 
thefETcrat revolutions which mult hav e happe-ed m 
EovEtn ‘Ijc north of Africa, as well as m the other pans 
SSm '"“'''y ""known, and it was 

’^Poffiblc tt flionld be otherwife, in a region 
wiere the art of writing hath never penetrated 
^o tradition hath even b-en preferved, which 
S 'onjaflntes well or til 

nAed I people of thefe regions ate 

of their fa'th "'y„ fnffered ilie remembra ce 
thev oblivion, 

nSrrd ’ I'ttleoonfequencetob; 

t£7he^.!\r^i T""'’’ have lived, 

pall ime 'ndiBerent are ihey about the 

count of*thpir "cglccl oven to keep an ac i 
be r V thev t„T"r Tins would 

c«a"t,;t"fi ce‘TA:;^;rn:rj^r"^ = 

death and p “ pteferve us from 

to five In "a how long we have 

of the atr'vaUfS? C 

We mud even ? 'topcans upon thefe fliores 

r.nce'"„f.r:Xr“o"fry°rS^1 'f! 

trated mm fJ,« . i j ^ credit, hath ever pene 

bnc: our n Tga,o?s 

tnqu.rics beyond tteharr '’"o"'''"'* 

tl eir cargoes arbours where they took m 


All 
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All ilieir accounts affirm, that the known parts B o o X 
ofthts region are fubjeft to an arbitrary govern- , 
ment. Whether the defpotic fovcreign afcend the 
throne by nght of birth, or by election, the pco- , 
p!e ha\ e no other law but his will * 

But what will Icem extraordinary to the inhabi- 
tants of Europe, where the great number of heredi- 
tary monardnec obftrndls the tranquillity of elective 
governments, and the profperity of all free dates, 

IS, lhaf in Africa, the countries which are the 
jicaft lable to revolutions, are thofe which have 
preferved the right of elcAing their chiefs ThiS 
5 IS ufually an old man, wbofe wildom is generally 
known The manner m which this choice is made, 

IS very Ample , but it is only fuiied to very firiall 
dates In three days time, the people, by mutual 
^ confem, meet at the houfe of that citizen who ap- 
pears to them the mod proper perfon to be their 
Jbvercign Ifthefuffrages be divided, he who hath 
obtained the greated number of them, names on 
, the fourth day one of thofe who have had fewer 
5 ‘voices than himfelf. Every freeman hath a right 
to vote* There ere even feme tribes where the 
women enjoy this privilege. 

Such is, excepting the hereditary kingdoms of 
Benin and Juda, the manner in which that little 
. group of dates,* tint are to the north of ihe line, is 
formed To the fouih we meet with Mayumba 
and Ciltngo, where chiefs arc defied from among 
the mmiiters of religion; and with the empires otv 
Loango and Congo, \ here the crown is perpetuar 
in the male line, by the female fide; tint is, the 
elded Ton of the king’s elded fifter inherits the 
throne when it becomes vacant, Thefe people be- 
lieve, that a child is much more certainly the (bn 
of his mother, than of the man whom (he marries:' 
the} truft rather to the time of delivery, which they 
. I , fee, 
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BOOK fee» than to that of conception, of wliicli they are 
not n imefles 

^ Thlsc nations hve m a total ignorance of that 
art fo revered among us, under the name of poh- 
tK= They do not, however, negleil to obfetve 
fame of its formalities The cuftom of fending 
embaflles is familiar to t*^em, vvli**ther to (blicit aid 
againft a powerful enemy, or to requcfl; a medta^ 
tor in ibeir diffetence*, or to congratulate others 
upon their fiicceflcs, upon the birth of a child, or 
upon the falling of a ftio\/er afe-r a great drought 
The envoy mwft never ftay longer than a day at 
the place of hts miflion , nor travel during t(ie 
night in the rtates of a foreign prince He is 
preceded by a drum, which announces from afar 
ins dignity, and he is accompanied by five or fi\ 
friends In thole places where he flops to rcfrefli 
himfelf, he ts received with rePpefl, but he can*’ 
not depart before the fun nfe®, and without the 
ceremony of hts hoft aflembhng feme peribns, to 
vvitrefs that no accident hath happened to him In, 
Ollier refpedls, thefe people are Grangers to any ne 
gccuncns that are m the leafl complicated They 
never enter into a~y ftipulations for the pad, nor 
for the future I but confine tbemfclves wholly to 
the picftnt Thence we may conclude, that thefe 
nations cannot have any tegular or fettled connec- 
tions with the other parts of the globe 
Manner of Their fylfcm of war IS as little complicated as 
in“ None of thefe gov ernments 

Gunca retain troops in pay Every freeman is by con- 
dition 3 foldter. All take up arms to guard their 
frontiers., ot to make eiMaix&n,os. w. of 

booty The officers are chofen by the foldiers, 
and the choice is confirmed by the prince The 
army marches, and mod frequently the hodili 
ties, winch are begun m the morning, are ter 
pninated tn the evening At lead, the incurfion 

i never 
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never continues, for,any’.len^h of time ;* for asu o o K 
they have no ^magazines,' the, want of lubfiflcnce ; 
obliges them, to retire.’’ ’It wouW prove a 'great - 
rnisfortiinc to, thefe^peopie, if they .were taught • 
the art of keeping the field for a fortnight to* 
gether. < • - < ^ ’ 

THC.defirc of cxiendtng'theirterrttories is.not 
the caufe of • the diftnrbanccs which frcquemly- 
throw thefe * countries into cbnfufion. - An infult ' 

committed in a ceremony,** clandefline' or vio- 
lent robbery, the rape, of .'a daughter, thefe, are 
.the ordinary occafions of a, war. The day after • 

,the battle,’’ each fide redeems ihcjr refpeifliye pri- 
foners. They are exchanged for myrchandile, or 
for*navcs,' No.' portion of the 'territory is ever. 

.ceded, tltc whole belongs to the community, • 

‘ wbofe chief fixes the' extent which every^perfon is 
tocuUiyatc, inordec torcap'dteftuiuof itl 
- This', manner of terminating differences' is not 
merely thai.'of'Jittie ftates, whofe chiefs are too- 
wife to afpire' after enlarging their dominion's, and 
. too much ..advanced in years not to be fond of 
-peace. - Great empires are obliged to conform- to 
.,ihefe principles, . with neighbours much weaker 
.than thcm/cJves. ;T/je fbvereign' hath never any 
ftandingarmy,' and though he.difpofes at plcafure 
of the lives of the governors of- his provinces, ho 
preferibes them no rules of adminiflration. Thefe 
arc petty princes^ who, for fcar-of being furpc<5led 
•of ambition, and punifhed with death, live in 
.txnfUfl'6 'wn'n t^eSftve cdionics v/mdn ‘iurround 

them. y'Unanimity between the more conllderable 
’powers and the fmallcr fiates, ' is^preferved .as 
rniich by the greai’aiitliority the prince hath over 
hU as by the impofiibihty ti^cre is of his 

•exerting -it at pleaftire.' He'can bniy'.firike a' 

. Jingle blow,’ or caule a fingle head to' be cut dlf 
'.He may, -indeed/ command iliaf«His 'lieutenant 

) * ‘ - ‘ s-’. ^{hnuld 
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afTAlIinated, and tlic whole province 
XI ^ wil] obey bisordere, butv^ere le to command 
* — the inhabitants of a province to be put to 
death, be would find no one ready to execute his 
orders, nor would he be able to excite any other 
province to take up arras againft that winch dif- 
obeyed him His power againft individuals is 
unlimited, but he can do very little againft the 
colledlive body. 

Another rcafon which prevents the fmall ftates 
from being cnflaved by the great ones, is, that 
ihcfc people annex no idea to the glory of con- 
quefts The only perfon who appears to have 
been animated with it, was a Have broker, who 
■ from his infancy had frequented the European 
veflels, and who in Ins riper years had made a 
voyage to Portugal Every thing he faw and 
heard, fired his imagination, and taught him thata 
great name was frequently acquired by being the 
caufeof great cahmmes Arms return into bis 
country, he felt bimlclf greatly humiliated at be- 
ing obliged to obey people lefs enlightened than 
lupirdf His intrigues raifed him to the dignity 
of chief of the Acanis, and he prevailed on them* 
to take up arms agamft their neighbours Nothing 
could oppofe his valour, and his dominion ex- 
tended over more than an hundred leagues of 
coaft, of which Anaroabou was the center. At 
his death no one dared to fucceed hihr and all 
* the fupports of his authority failing at once, every 
thing renev/ed to u*s former fituation 
woi^f The Ciiriftian and Mohammedan religions feem 
have taketv vhe vvio e^.vve‘^w\v\t^ of 

' n Guinea tint part of ihc wcft of Al nca which is frequented 
by the Europeans The mufTiilmen of Barbary 
have earned then religious fyftem to the people of 
the Cape dc Verd Iflands, wiio have extended it 
ftill further. In proportion as ilicfe religious 
• opinions 
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6p5hions have been dtftftnt from theif rourcc,'.they-C O O K 
;liave. undergone Jo-, great an alteration, 'that each 
'klngdotn, each village, -eaCh family*, have mam*- ■ 
rained a different fj-ftem.. ' Excepting .circurhei- 
.Tioni whtcliis imiver'fal, it would fcarccly beima-i 
^gined thatithefc people profefKd tlie fam’e'wot'- 
t (hip. -This’ reVigloif does not "penetrate ^beydrid- 

■ the cape-of Monte, the inhabitants df^ which have*^ 

' ho communication with their neighbours, '■ .j ' 

•v What the. Arabs had done to 'the nottli of. tlie 
‘line^ for the Koran, ^theTonuguefe; arterw:afds 

■ did to the fouth for the Gofpel.. 'Towards the end 
:of the fifteenth century,' they eftablifhed it from 

the country of Bengueia 'td Zara. A mode of 
worfliip,' which offered filreind.ealy means for the 
•. Expiation of all crimes, was perfedlty agreeable to 
j the tafle of nations, wfiofe religion did not afford^ 

• them fuch 'comfortable .prpfpedls. . .lf .it was af- 
terwards pfdfcribed in- feveral fiates, it was dwen 
' .10 ihccxcefTcs of thofe who' prdpacated it,’ which 

drew upon it this dKgrace. It nain even been to- 
•' tally 'dirguifedimhe countries where it hath been 
preferved; a fcw'rrifling ceremonies are. the bnjy 

• remains of’it. ■ 

•' The cnafis which' arc 'in the center have pre- 
Terved fome local Tuperftiuons,' i)ie. origin' Tdf 
•whicH'mufl be very ancient.*- They Confift in tlje 
.^worfllip of that }nn'umerable-‘,muhitude of-divini-^ 

, ties or Fetiches, which' every perfon makes after 
’ his'bvvn faiicyi “and for Itis oWn life'} in the belief 
of auguries, tiiais’by fire^andboVling vyater, and 

• - in the power of Gris-Gris. » There are Ibme fu- 

perftitions more dangerous; Tmean.-that blind 
confidence which ihey.repbfe in the ptiefis, .yvlio 

• '^re the mihifiers -and promo'icrs of them. The 
correfpondehee' which they are fuppofed to bold*- 
AMth the evil fpirir; makes 'them confidere'd 'as' 
ilicarbltcrs of »the’;barrcnnels and fertility bf.thc 

• country; 
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BOO K country. On this account the firft fruits arc ahvays 
offeied to them. All their other errors have a 
'ibcial tendency* and conlpire to render man more 
humane and peaceable. . 

Msimerj, Tke country is generally ill peopled. Habha* 
cuEomi, jjrg feldom found any where but near rivers, 
pnoMcf lakes, and fountains. In thofe countries, 'men are, 
^he people induccd 10 hvc in a focial ftate, rather from the 
crc-iuiea.jj^g of conianguinity, than from any reciprocal 
wants. Accordingly, fma 1 l hamlets are found in 
the fame town, and fometimesin the fame tillage, 
which arc fo many families, over which a patn- 
arcli prefides ‘ ’ 

Thehe are no traces to be found in thefe fettle- 
menls, of any great progrefsin civilization. ‘ The 
houfes arc conftrufted wuh branches of trees/ or 
with rulhes faflcned to flakes, which arc drivfcn 
far enough into the ground to rcfifl the winds. 
'iVindous are feldom feen in them. The cover-' 
ing of ihc 'houfe confifls only of leaves, and if 
they can be obtained, of the leaves of the palm- 
tree, which arc more proper tlxin oiliers to bear 
the inclemency of the fealons. The huts of the 
capital, thofe even of the Defpot, are fcarcc dif- 
tinguiflied from the reft, except by their extent. 
Thefe people arc not prevented from forming 
other conftrviflions, by a want of the belt and the 
fineftwood, which dvey poircfsm abundance, nor. 
of earth proj^r to make bricks; but they have 
never had an idea, that it was neceffary to take fo 
much trouble to lodge themfeivcs 
Tub furniture is confiftent with the dwelling. 
In the towns, in llie country, in the habitation of 
the prince, ns well as that of the mcaneft citi- 
zen:, It confifts only iiT balkcts, a few earthen 
•pots, and fomc titenfib made out of gourds. Tl;c 
only diHcrcnce b, tint the poor fleep upon nuts; 
onu the rich upon Euttip.iau carpets. 

Tufir^ 
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■ Their food isjikewife the fame.^ Rice, caf-^ O O K 
fava, maize, yam's, or potatoes, according, to the 
‘nature of the foil; wild fruits, palm-wine, game,^ 
and fifh, which all perfons get according to their 
inclination: *fuch is the food which they all live 


Upon, the flaves not excepted. ‘ 

^ A GIRDLE tied acrofs their loins, and wh\ch vve 
call Sipagne^ is the’only do hing of both /exes. 
Glafs beads,' which are brought to tliem, and fold 
very dear,' compofe, the ornaments of moft of the 
women,. and of the fcw'-men who,vvifh to make 
themfelves remarkable. ’ j . ^ 

.The' arts are very trifling jin tbefe^^ regions. 
None are known^but thofe which are commonly 
found in^a <nfihg focicty, and even ihofe'arem 
their infancy. ‘.The ingenuity of a carpenter con- 
fifls only in building huts. The blackfmiih hath 
noothertoolsthan a fmall hammer and a wooden 


anvil, to work'the iron which is fent from Eit-^ 
i'ope. The potter makes fome clumfy veflels, 
and fome pipes of clay, wjihbui the afliftance of • 
a mould Tht pannes are made only of a plant,’ ^ 
which grows naturally, and requires no prepara-* • 
tion the length of it conftitiuesjhe, breadth of 
Mie'piece. The^wcaver works it upon ifis lap, 
without either loom or fliuttle, by pafllng ihd 
tram with bis'fingers between each of the threads 
of the chain, m the fame manner as ourbalket- 


makers make their hurdles The inhabitants of 


the country carry fait to the moft diftant places; 
and feparate it from the fen water by means of a''" 
gteat fire. The flaves, and'affinall number of 
Irce men, are employed in thefe fcdcntary la- 
bours; the tefi: h\e in a (late of habitual indo- 
lence. If they fliould be rouled from this le- 
thargy by fome caprice, or by wearifomenels, it, ‘ 
js only to ,go a hunting -or a fifbmg. They ne- 
ver dimtan- themfelves fo far as to cultivate the 


ground 
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BOOKg’'ound. Agricttlnire, confidcred as the meandt-^ 
' < XI, of occiipatjons, isjeft to the v.omcn, to >v|iom 

they no greater comfort, than the hbcriy 
• ycftjjig one day,'aftcr three dajs of cxcelTive fa- 
liguc. * - 

The people of Guinea liavc manners very u*” 
mi^ar to eacVi tfiVtci. Vo\yg:imy \s a’cAbot^Ctd' 
throughout the whole extent of this vaft region. 

It mufl, lioweter, be \cry uncommanly' prac* 
tifed, iince ail the free men, and moft the’ 
(laves, find companions for ihemfelves^ The 
young men confult nothing hut their own inclina-’ ' 
tjon in their marriage i bur their fillers mud have 
the confcnc of their motliers. , The marriage tie 
IS generally refpefled i nothing but adultery can 
dilRilve it, and this is very uncommon. On the 
coaftof Angola only, the daughters of the chiefs f 
of the date are allowed to choofe-ihe hiifband 
^they like belt, even if he*fbould be engaged j 
/they may prevent him from taking another wife’, 

' they may.be divorced from him when he difi 
, plcafcsthem; and may,even caufe his he.id to be 
' ilncken off, if be be inconftanr. Thcfe pnn-.; 
• cefles, if they may be fo called, enjoy their ph- 
.\ilegcsu*ithadjrdamfnl haughnnefs, and a great 
‘deal of feverity, os if they meant to be revenged 
.Upon the unfortunate man who is under their au- 
thority, for the fpecics of flavery to which their 
jfex IS condemned. 

•THEtn fate is indeed deplorable. Befides be* 
Mng employed in the labours of the field, the wo* 
*men arc alfo obliged to attend toihe doraedic em- 
ployments. It reds upon them alone to provide 
for the fubfiftence, and to fupply all ’the wants of 
^ their families, They never appear before iheir 
iiu(bands_ bur in a humiljatlng poflurejahey al- 
ways wait upon him at table', and retire after- 
wards to feed upon what he either could not, or 
1 would 
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would 'not.eat.' This 'Hate of labour 'and hnmi;B 
llatiOn is not confined to the common people the ^ 
women in the' towns,! the. wives jof^the rich, of 
the great, and even of the fovereigns,:arc .in the 
fame condition j -they derive 'neither comfort nor 
prerogative from the rank or the opulencc'of their 
hufbands. '/.^ : ‘ ‘ 

.WHitE they wafte in the fervice of tlieir tyrants 
the fmair.'proportlon 'of ftrengtli beftowed- upon 
them by nature, tliefc barbarians fpehd their .Ufe- 
Jefs.days in<aftate of total inaftion.-. ,Aflemblcd 
under thick foliages, they pafs ' their,' lime ' in 
fmokingj.’finging, or dancing.’. The fame amufe- 
nients are repeated every day ; and their pleafures 
-are never interrupted" by difputes., * :A decency 
;and propriety prevail .in them, wJjich could not 
‘reafonably be expelled from a people fo 'Uttle'enT 
' lightened. •• ' ' . 

'• Tufiiit difintercfTcdnefs is a no lefs /urprifing 
' circumftance. If we except the coads,- where the 
.example of our robberies -have made them rob- 
bers,’ a great indifference for -riches isbbferved in 
' all parts. ‘ Even the wifeft among them feldom 
think of the morrow ; and, accordingly, hofpiia- 
' lity is the virtue univcrfally prailifcd. The man 
vvlio fhovdd not divide the game or the fifla he had 
caught with his, neighbours,'" his relations,' '.and 
' his friends, would draw' upon himfclf the public 
contempt, With them, the reproach of avarice 

• is beyond tiny other. .It i^ bellovved upon -the 
Europcans.i'who give notfung without abampi^- 
ration; which induces thefc Africans to call them 

. dofefijfed.i . ' . v,-'- 

, - Such is'the general character of the people ol 

• Guinea.^ !t-nov/ remains to tpcak of thecuftomii 
which dirtinguifh the iuhabnants ofone- couniry 

. -from thofe of anoiher. . • - ; • . 
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On the banks of ihe N^ger, the vomen arc , 
generally handfomc. If beamy may be faicl to^ 
confift m (j'inmetry of proportion and not in’ 
colour, Modeft, ofiable, and fauhful, an air of 
innocence appears in ihcir looks, and ilieir lan- 
guage is an mdicaiion of ilicir birtifulnefs. Tht 
names of Zilia, Calypfo, Fanny, Zama, which 
feem to be names of volnpiiioiifncls, are pro- 
nounced with an inflexion of voice, of the foft- 
nefs and fweetnefs of which our organs arc not 
fufccptiblc. The men arc of a proper fize, their 
Ikin IS as black as ebony, and their features and 
countenances plcafing The habit of taming 
liorfes, and hunting wild b;afts, gives them an 
air of dignity. They do not cafily put up vviih 
an affront, but the example of thofc animals 
tiiey have reared, mfpircs them with boiindlcfs 
gratitude for a mafter who treats them with in- 
dulgence. It is impolTible to find ferv ants more 
attentive, morefober, and who have ftronger at-* 
tachmenis j but they do not make good bufband- 
mcn ; becaufe tlicir body is not habituated to 
ftoop and bend towards the ground, in order to 
clear it. 

The complexion 'of the Africans 'degenerates 
towards the Eaft. The people ot this climate 
are ftrong, but (hon. They have an air of 
ftrength which is denoted by firmraufcles; and 
the features of their faces are (pread out, but have 
no expreflton The figures impreffed on their 
foreheads and on their checks increafe tlieir natu- 
'lal deformity. An iingratcFul foil, which is not 
improveable by cultum, bath ibreed them to have, 
recour/e to fifhing, though the Tea, wliich they 
can fcarcc venture upon on account of bar that 
runs along the coafl, feems to divert them from’ 
it. Thus rcpuUcd, as it were, by ihefe twoeje- 
ments, they have fought for aid among adjacent 
* * nations 
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nations' more fa\oured by nature; from wliom B o^o K 
they have derived therr fubfiflencc by felling them , 
fait. A fpirit of traffic hath been diffufed among 
them llncc tlie arrival of the Europeans; becaufe 
ideas arc unfolded in all men in proportion to the 
variety of objects that arc prefemed to them ; and 
becaufe more combinations arc^ncceflary to barter 
a flave for feverni forts of merchandife, than to 
fell a bufhei of fait. Though they be well 
adapted to all employments where nrength only 
ts required, yet they are unfit for the internal 
duties of domeftic life. This condition of life is 
repugnant to their cufioms, according to which 
they are paid fcparatcly for every thing they«do. 

And, indeed, the reciprocation of daily labour 
aqd daily recompence is, perhaps, one of the befl 
incentives to indufiry among all men. The wives 
of ihefc mcrcanttle Negroes have neither the ami* 
'ablencfs, modefty, difcretion, nor beauty of the 
^\omcn of the Niger,' and they appear to have 
Icfs fenfibility. On comparing the two nations, 

It might, pcri/aps, be imagined, that the one 
confiftcd of the lowcft clafs of people in a pohfh* 
cd and civilized city, and tint the other had enjoy- 
ed the advantages of fupertor education. Tiieir 
language is a firong indication of their charaifler. 

The accents of the one have an extreme fv.ect- 
nefs, thofe of the other are liarfij and dry like 
the foil they inhabit. Their vivacity, even in 
plcafurcs, refcmbles the runohs tranfports of 
aiigpr.. 

j Beyond the river Volta, in Benin, and in the 
other countries, known under the general name 
of the Gold Coifi, the people have a finoothllciii, 
vind are of a dark black colour ♦ their teeth a'e 
beautiful, they areofa middliogftature, but well 
fhaped, and Iiave a haughty countcnancf. Their 
faces, thoug’t-agreeabk cnovtgh, would be much 
' IV. p more 
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BOO Ktnorc fo, if the women were not ufcd to fear them, 
. the men to burn their foreheads The bafis 

^ of their creed is a metempfyehofis of a jieculiar 
kind they believe, that m whatever pbcc they 
remove to, or wherever they are tranfported, they 
fhall return after their death, whether caufed by 
the laws of nature, or by their own hands, to their 
native country This conviftion conflitutes their 
bappmefs , bccaufe they confidcr their country as 
the moft delightful abode m iht imiverfe Thi? 
pleafing error conduces to humanize them Fo 
feigners, who refide in this climate, are treated 
with rclpeftful civility, from a perfuafion that 
they arc come there to receive the recompenc? 
due to their good conduff Thefe people have a 
difpofiiion to checrfulnefs not obfcrvable in the 
neighbouring nations, they arc inclined tola 
hour, have principles of equity feldom altered 
by circumitances, and a great facility of adapting 
thcmfelves to foreign manners They are tena- 
emus of their commercial cufloms, even when 
they are not advantageous to them The method 
of trafficking with them was, for a long lime, 

'"'c a"* praaifed among 

them The firft veiTel that armed, diPpofed of 

Leh “‘"if P'fmitted to trade 

i r Thecom‘tnod,t,es,wete fold 

hte V .(T.l PT ““ I' but very 

of the '■''bbad to atailitfelf 

oL oL t,™" from the com 

ft’s ports ^“™P'an nations frequenting 

Zam"haJe°in between il,e hne ind 

They are wcH ^ to each other 

cefved 
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'.ceived -which' lire fd '(hocfcing-atfirft'fighr. ' Tlielr’B'D O'tc 

jfeafts are. accofnpani^d'witH.'railiMryrpqrtsr which 

freVive'rhe idea 'of biir ancient td«rnamen|5 with 
‘.'this difference, 'thatf in ^fihrope jbey^ cohflituted 
hhe exercifcs of 'a warlike ■nation,^ -whereas 'in 
•Africa ihej' arc’theam'aCemcMsof wfirhid people 
'The women ace 'noc admitted to thefe public dt- 
<vcrfions..*’AiTembieditogeiher in certain' houfes, 

•they '/pend their" day ih?pnvaic ;'and*no' men.afe 
^cver admitted'.intb hheiri focietyj ■- The pride, df 
:ranlc is' the ftrongeft .pafllSri-qf, thefe peoplei-'w-ho 
iafe -naturally 'peaceablel. * 'A^ e'ertain' degree of 
‘-cercroohy 'Obtains' bo^h“at: the 'Court of 'princes 
■and’ in privateiHfe.'^Upori' the moH; trivial oc- 
•‘ciifrenccs, tlie'y haften’.-tojtlicir friends, either to 
-congratulate them ‘qf.ro'condble \('itli them.''‘'A 
•.marriage bccafionsvi(jting forihree months." 'The 
^funeral' obfcquies’'qfi a perfon of diftin'flioncoh- 
“.tthue. fometirhes two- years. " Thofe who' were 
tcorinc^ied to him, dn'any degree,’ carry liis‘ re- 
-mains'^throLigh fcveral > province; -’The crot'.'d 
tgathers as \they jpfoceed/'and no perfoft ' departs, 

^till the corps 'is' depofited<in‘the'tomb', .‘with ‘all 
•the .derhonftrations of' the' dVepeft Torrow. ’ So 
fdctdrmined a taftcTor ceremony,' hath proved fa- 
.%-ourable '^'to 'fupcrftiti’on,' and fuperftition Hath 

‘ promoted a fpifit'bf mddknce.‘'' V” ^ ' 

' pROM’Zara totheriverof Coanza, theancietit 
culloms ftill remain ; but ihey'arc blended with a 
-confufed mixture of '-Eufopeah- manners, ‘which 
are not to'be found blfewhcrc. "It is probable that 
•thc'PoTtuguefe, - who have lame fetllementsin this 
'country, 'and who v/erc ^dcmods'of Intrdducmg 
.the Chriftian religion among thetnV had a greater 
intercourfet with them ’ than'- other nations,"who 
having only Ta'^Ories' to the- north of the 'line, 

' have been entirely engaged in carrying bn their 
commerce,; ‘ ^ 

‘ ' Fa The 
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.BOOK The Tetsdcr need not be told, that all we have 
related concerning the people of Guinea, ought 
to bs applied to that clafs which, in all 
countries, ftampstlie cliaradlcr of a nation. The 
inferior orders and flaves are further removed from 
.this refemblance, in proportion as they are dc- 
bafed or degraded by their occupations or their 
conditions. The moft diiccrnlng inquirers have, 
however, imagined that the difference of condi- 
•tions did not produce in this people varieties fo 
diflinguilTiable as we find in the flates which a'rc 
fituated between the Elbe and the Tiber, which 
exhibit nearly the fame extent of coafl as the 
diftance between the Niger and the Coanza. 
The further men depart from nature, the le6 
.muO: they refemble one another. >Iature is a 
ftraight line, from which there are -various ways 
of deviating. The counfcls of nature are fpeedy 
and tolerably uniform ? but the fuggeftions arif- 
ing from tafle, from fancy, from caprice, from 
perfonal intereft, from circumfiances, from paf- 
fions, from the accidental events of health or 
fickncfs, and even from dreams, arc fo numerous 
and fo various, that they are not, neither can 
they ever be exhaufted. One violent man is 
fufficient to lead a thoufand more aftray, from 
motives of condefeenfion, flattery, or imitation. 
If a woman of rank be defirous of concealing 
,fome natural dcfefl, flic immediately contrives 
fomething for that purpofe. This is Toon adopted 
by her companions, though they have not the 
.fame.reafon for it. ’Thus it is, that from one 
eccentric ctrclc to another, a fafhio'n is extended, 
and becomes national, . This inflance is fufficient 
to explain an infinite number of fingulariiics, 
which our fagacity would in vain be tortured i.T 
• finding out the reafbnsof, in the wants, the pains, 
orpleafurcs of mankind. The diverfity of civil 
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and' moral mftitutidns,'^which 'often are .neither K'O'o K' 
more combined, nor lefs.cafual,' airo~!neceflarily , ^ 

dccafions a difference ‘in' the moral charatfter'and 
in the natural cnftoms of men, which is unknowii. 
to focieties .’Jefs cbmplicaicd. ' -Befides, ^nature 
being more powerful under tlie torrid than under' 
the temperate zone/ does hot permit the influence* 
of mariners to exer^ ilfelf Co ftrongly. 'Men in 
thefe countries bear 3 greater fimilitude’ to 'one 
another,' becaufe they owe every thing’to riamre, 
and very little to lart. ‘ :lh Europe^ an ^extenfive 
and diverfificd ^commerce, varying and multiply- 
ing the enjoyrhenis, the fortunes,’ and feveral con- 
ditions of men, adds likewife to the differences 
which, the climate, the'datvs, and. the. conimon- 
prejudices have'eflablifhed amon^ adlive and labo-: 
rious nations. ' ' . - * j 

In Guinea, trade'hath never been able to caufe-Ancient 
a n^aterial alteration in the manners of it’s inha-^**«®f 
hitants. , It formerly confiftcd only, of certain' ex* 
changes of fait and dried' fi(h, which were con-* 
flirriea.by the nations 'remote from the coafl/ 

Thefe gave in return flu^ made of a’ kind of 
thread, . which was -only 'a ! woody' fubflance, ' ' 
clofely adhering to, the inner fide of the bark of 
a'trec peculiar to thefe climates.' Theair h'arderis 
it,, and ‘renders it fit for, every kind of weaving. 

Bonnets, fcarfs, and aprons to lervcrfor' girdles,-^ 
ar.e made of it,' which vary in fhape according to 
the particular mode of 'each nation.'’ The-nacural 
colour of tlie thread.- is. aC ^.ile Thftd’v;;,' 

. which bleaches our flax, gives it a citron- • colour,, 
which tich'peoplc prefer. ;The black dye,' gene-' 
rally ufed among the people, is extrafted from tlje 
bark of the tree of wiiich this thread is ’made, by- 
fimple'infufionin water. - . -’m *. ' t-. • - 1 

• The Europeans/; who frequented 'the. 
weflern coafts’of Africa, fixed a price on wax, 

ivory, 
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E o pTCivory, gum, and wood for djing, which,' before' 
« had been (bought of little value. 'Ai 

fmall quantity of gold, which had been formerly 
carried off'by caravans froin the ftatcs of Earbary, 
was hkewifc given in exchange to their navigators. 
This gold came from the Inland parts, .and chiefly, 
from Eambciuk, an ariftocratic ftatc, under tire 
twelfth and thirteenth degrees of north latitude, 
and. where each (village was governed by a chief, 
ailed Farim. This rich metal is fo common in 
this country, that if is found almofl indifcrimi- 
natcly every where, merely by fcraping the Tur- 
tace-of the earth, which is clayilh, light, and 
mixed with fand. When* the mine is very rich, 
ins digged only to the depth of a few feet, and 
never deeper, though it hath been obferved, that 
the lower it was digged, the more gold it afforded. 

wh!rb^c‘’ n°'r "ido'cnt to purfue a toil 
mo becomes more fatiguing, and 

vonM®?, 'a S'"?"' '"=MvlnieSes it 

rhebllf! "“'’h "«g''gence and 
the trnM^ 4 extraordinary, that in,wa{hing 

wide isfiSimed^ P'®“' M'hen their 

gold goes tothMord "”“*=• ddalf of the 

1 } diiibuted along Jabiurere"'' Th f'*"?'' 

wantgoldatanyothfrtimetetpfll^^^^^^^^^ 

' • ' - . , ' t 1 ip-yaj 
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ra! digging, fearcirfor il in the beds of the tor- Hook 
rents, where It IS very common . ^ 

SbVERAL Europeans have endeavoured to pe- 
netrate into a region which contains Co many trea- 
filres Two or three of them, who had fiicccedLd 
m approaching ihe coaft, were unmercifully re-'‘ 
pulfed M David, governor of the French in 
Senegal, m 1740, thought of fending a pnnes 
of that country, in order to lay wafte the borders 
of the Felemd, from whence Bambouk received 
all us proviRons This unfortunate country was 
upon the point of being deftroyed, in the midft 
ot u’spil-sof gold, when the author of this cala- 
mity propofed to ihfem, that he would fend tliem 
provifions from Fort Galam, which was only at 
forty leagues diftance, if they would confent to 
receive hrni, and permit his p-oplc to work the 
mines Thcfe conditions were accepted, and 
the obfenance of them was again fwom to the 
author of the propofal, who went himfelf to ihofe 
provinces four years after, but the treaty pro- 
duced no cffefl Only the remembrance of the 
h&rdfhi|)S that had been endured, and of thofe 
that had been apprehended, determined the peo- 
ple to cultivate a foil, which had produced, nil 
then, nothing but metals It Teems that the 
gold hath been abandoned, and that the atten- 
tion Of all men hath been turned tO the flavc 
trade 

The property which fomemen have acquired The con- 
over others m Guinea, isof very high antiquity m«ceof 
It IS generally eftablilhcd there, excepting in feme f 
fmall diftridls, where liberty hath, asu were, re- extended 
tired and is ftiU ihamtamcd No proprietor, 
however, hath a right to fell a man who is born* 
in a Rate of fervmide He can only difpofe of 
thofe flaVes whom he gets, either by war, in 
wlich every pnfoner is a Have unlcfs exchanged, 

or 
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BOOKor mlteu oP compenration for Pome injury, or 
if he hath received them as a teftimony of ac 
knowledgment This law, which feems to be 
made in favour of one who )s born a Have, to 
indulge him m tlie cn/oyment of his family and 
of his country, « yet incfiedlual, fincc the Euro- 
peans have cftablifhcd luxury on the coafls of 
Africi IS every day eluded by concerted 
quarrels, vvbicli two proprietors mutually diT- 
femble, in order to be reciprocally condemned, 
each in his turn, to i fine, which is paid in perfons 
born Haves, ihedifpofal of whom is allowed by 
the fanflion of the fame law 

CoRnui*TioH, contrary to n’s ordimry pro- 
greft, hath advanced from private perfons to 
ptmees The procuring of (laves hath given 
trequent occafion to wars, as they are excited 
m Europe, m order to obtain foldiers The cuf- 
tom has been eftablilhed of punifbihg v ith flaveryt 
not only thofc who have attempted the lives 
or properties of citizens, but thofc alfo who 
were incapable of paying their debts, and thofc 
who have violated conjugal faiih This puniHi 
ment, in procefs of time, has been infiidled for 
the moft trivial offences, ^fter having been at 
firft rcfencdonly for the greatefl: crimes. Pro 
hibitions, even of things indifferent, have been 
coiftanily muluplied, m order to increafc the 
revenues raifed from the fine-;, by mcreafing the 
number of offences Injuaice hath known no 
bounds or reftramis At a great diftance from 
tlie coaft there arc chiefs^ who ^ive orders for 
every thing they meet with in the villages around 
them to be cimed off The children are thrown 
into Packs ihe men and women are gagged to 
fiifie their cries If the ravagers fhould be flop 
ped b> a fupenor force, they are condiiaed b“- 
(ore the pnnee, who alv aysdifowns the commif- 

fion 
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f\on he hath given, ^and, under 'pretence of doing book 
jiiftice, i.ifl:anily fells his agents to the Ihips 
hath treated with. _ 

j Notwithstanding thefe infamous arts, the 
people of the coaft have found it impoffible to 
fupply the demands of the merchants. They 
have experienced what every nation mull, that 
can tfade only 'with it*s fpecie. Slaves are to^ 
the commerce of the Europeans in Africa, what 
gold \s tn the commerce we carry on in the New 
World. The heads of the Negroes reprefent the 
fpecle of the (late of Guinea. Every day this 
Ipecie is carried ofF^ and nothing is left them but ' 
qnidesof confumpiion. Their capital ginduahy 
vamthes, becaufe it canpot be renewed, by rea- 
fon of the fpeedy confumptions Thus tlie trade 
for blacks would lorig iince have been entirely 
Joft, if the inliabitants^ of ihecoafts-had not im- 
parted their luxury'tothc people of the inland 
♦.oumries, from whence they now draw the great- 
cf]: part of the flaves that arc put into our hands. 

Thus tlic trade of the Europeans, by, gradual ad- 
vances, hath almoft exhaufted the only vendible 
commodities of this nation. 

, In the rpace of twenty years this circumftancc 
h-’th railed the price of flaves almofl: to four times 
*»bove the former coft. The reafon is this, the 
flaves ore chiefly paid for in merchandile from the 
Eaft Indies, which hath doubled it’s j value in 
Europe. A double quantity of ihele goods mufl: 
be given in Africa, Thus the' colonics of Arne- 
ric.1, where the falo for blacks is concluded, arc 
obliged to fupport thefc Icvcral augmentations, 
and conlcqucntly to pay four times more than ihc> 
iormerly did. 

Notwithstanding this, die dtflani p^pric- 
tor vvho tells lus flavc, receives a lets quantity of 
incrchandife than the perfbn reccncd fifty years 

JgO, 
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BOOK ago, who fold his Have in the neighbourhood of 

, the coaft The profits intercepted by palling 
through differenr hands, the expcnces of tranfpbrt, 
the impofis, fometimes of three per cent that mufi 
be paid to thofc princesthiough Whofe territories 
they pafs, fink the difference betwixt the futn 
which the firft proprietor receives, and that which 
the European trader pays Thefe expcnces con 
tmually mcreafe on account of the great diffances 
of the places where there are ffill flaves to be fold 
The further off the firff fale is, -the greater will be 
the difficulties attending the journey Th(5y will 
become fiich, that of the fum which the European 
merchant will be&blc to pay, there will remain fo 
little to offer to the fiift feller, that he will rather 
choole to keep Ins flave All trade of this kind 
will then be at an end In order, therefore, to 
fupport It efie£iually, oui traders muff furnilb nt 
an exorbitant price, and fell m proportion to the 
colonies, which, on their part, nol being able to 
difpofc of their produce but nt a very advnnced 
price, will no longer find a confumplion for it 
But till that time comes, which is, perhaps, hot 
fodiffantas the colonifts may imagine, they will, 
without the Icaft remorle, rtntmue to make the 
lives and labours of the Negroes fubferMent to’ 
their mtereffs They will find navigators who will 
hazard the purchafing of them, and thefe will 
meet with tyrants who will fell them ' 

Slave merchanife collect thcmfelves into com- 
panies, and forming a fpecies of caravans, in the 
Ipace of two or three huhdfed leagues they con- 
duftfcvcral files of thirty or forty flaves, all Uden 
with water and com, which are neceflary toiheic 
fubfiftence m thole barren delerts through which 
they pafs The manner of fccuringihem without 
much incommoding their march, is ingenipufly 
* contrned. 
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contrived: Afork. of woo'd,’ frorh'cight lo nineB'o^OK 
feet long, • is put round, tho ncck'Of - each flaye. A- . ^ 

pin of iron,- riveted, .fecures’ the fork at the.back 
part in fuch a manner, that the head* cannot difen- ' 
gage iifelfr -The handle 'of thc-fork, the- wood- 
off which is. very ’hea\7, ‘-fells before, andfo em-‘ 
barralTes the.perfoh who Js tied to it,* that though! 
he hath his arms and -legs at liberty, he can neither- 
walk, ’nor lift- up the fork.*** When'ihcy get ready' 
for their march; theyrangethe (laves on the fame- 
line, ‘-and fupport and tie the extremity 'oft'each' 
fork, on the .(houlder of-the forcmo(l‘'flavc,-andK 
proceediin-this rhanner -from onc.io another,, till.' 
they come to thefirfe, the extremityof whofe fork, 
is carried by one of the guides. Few reftraints arc 
Jmporcd'that.’are 'not felt by theperfons -whoim- 
* pbfe ihcrh, Jrt.order that ihefe traders may enjoy. . 
therefrcIhmcnVof. fleep wiihoht uneafiners, they -• 
tiff . the arm^ of every, (lave 'tp'ihe tail of -the fork 
which he.' carries.. 'fJn this condition * he- can ,nci-’ *; 
iher nin away.'hor.make any- attempt to, recover' 
his liberty, -Thefc-precauiitMis.bavc b«n. found* 
indli] 3 cnfiblff, becaofe, -if’.thc (lave can'but ’break*, 
his chain, ■he'bccomes-frce.*''Thc public- faith,* 
which^*-fc'cures-to:the. proprietor 'the poffcffion.'oF,' 
his (lave, and which ^n alluimes-^dclivcrs him up« • 
into his hands, "is filent-’wiih r^ard to a flave and 
a trader who- exercifes’ themoft oontcmptiblc.of’' 
all profeflions....;-*:.*'-"-* - I’ 

Rbadek,’ while thou vart peruling- this, borrid^ 
account, *is not .'thy foul filled ’ with the fame* in-* 
dignation,' as. I experience' in^writlngut ? . Dofej 
thou not,' in imagination,* 'rulb ’whlv-fury upon- 
ihofe infamous cDndudlon:?'Do(t:thnu’not.’brcak. 
tbafe forks-'.Viih-wluch ,the(c*‘unfoftvtn^ie ’people, 
are confined ?. and doft. thon noi-rcftore thefri -to- 
iheir hberty j 1 ! |t . ;*..v 
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BOOK Gufat numbers of flaves arrive together, cf-* 
pecial!) when they come from diflant countries 
' ^ This arrangement is neceflary, tn order to dimintft 

the <;jcpcnce which is unavoidable m conduiSting 
them The interval between one journey and ano- 
ther, which by this Ijllem of ceconomy is already 
made toodiftant, may become ftill greater by par- 
ticular circumftanc^s The moll ufiial are the rams, 
which caufe the rivers to overflow, and put a flop 
to ihi *5 trade The fl-albn moft favourable for 
travelling in the interior parts of Africa, is from 
February to September, and it is from Septem- 
ber to March, that the return of thefe Have traders 
produces the greaieft plenty of this traffic on the 
coafts 

Accoujitef The trade of the Europeans is earned on to 
where*fo* north of the line. Thefirftcoaft 

reign begins at Cape Blanco, very near this ate Argum 
hnd T Portendic The Portuguefe difcovered tnem 
ftlrcb'of in 1444, and fettled there the next year. Tliey 
fiara wcrc deprived of them in 1638 by the Dutch, 
who, m their turn ceded them to tbeEnghniui 
16C6, from wliom they recovered them feme 
racnihs after Lewis XIV again drove them away 
in the beginning of 1678, and contented himfclf 
with having the v/orks dcflroycd 

At this period, Frederic William, that great 
ek£lor of Brandenburg, was meditatirg upon the 
means of improving liis dominions, which till 
then had been inccflanily ruined by wars, which 
were feldom nterrupted Some Dutch mer- 
chants, difcontenled with the monopoly, which 
excluded them from the weftern parts of Africa, 
perfiiaded him to build forts m this immenfe dif- 
and to have flaves purchafed there, which 
would be fold to advantage ip the New World 
This feheme was iliought to be ufcfyl, and the 
company formed to carry non obtained, in 1682, 

three 
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tlirec fetilements on the Gold Coaft, and one in B O O K 
the Ifland of Arguin, three years afterwards. This ^ , 

new body was fucccffively ruined by tlieoppofi- 
lions of the rival nations, by the unfaithfulnefs or 
‘the inexperience of it's agents, and by the depre- 
dations of the pirates. As nothing but the name 
of them was remaining/ the King of Prilflla fold, 
in 1717 to the Dutch Company, pofTeflions which 
had been long iifelefs to him. Thefe republicans 
had not yet taken pofleffion of Argnin, when it 
was again attacked in 1721, and taken by the 
orders of the court of Verlaillcs, who had been 
maintained in that conqueft' by the treaty of 
Nimeguen. The Dutch (bon after- planted their 
flag there, but were obliged to take it down again 
in 1724. ' 

From that period, to France remained 
in quiet pofTeflion of thefe forts. The Briillhi 
miniflry, who had required the facrifice of the 
NFger, inllfted, befides, that they Ihould be de- 
pendent upon it. This pretenfion does not appear 
to us to be well founded. ’ It is only neceflary to 
fee the grants made to the focictics, which have 
fucceffively excrcifcd the monopoly in Sene- 
gal, to be convinced that Aigum and Porten- 
clic, were never comprehended in their charter. 

. England, however, doth not permit the French, 
nor other navigators, to approach iliefe latitudes ; 
even it’s own fubjefts go there no more, fince 
thofe precious gums, from whicli .they have ac- 
quired feme importance, have been conveyed by 
fee Niger. 

* This nver,^ which is more commonly called 
Senegal, is very confidcrable, is reckoned by 
feme geographers to have more than eight hun- 
dred leagues of extent. It hath been proved, 
that from June to November, it is navigable 
throughout a fpacc of three hundred and uventy 

leagues. 
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E oo Kleigues Tlie hir, winch runs acrofs the’’ mouth 
the river, prohibits the enrnncc of it to all 
fhips which draw more than eight or nine feet of 
water The other (hips are obliged to caft an- 
chor ,vcry near this (pot, m an exceeding good 
bottom Their cargoes are brought to them m 
Jight vcuels from Fort Sc Lewis, which is built 
in a fmall ifland near tlie fea They confift only 
ot the gums which have (been colleaed diirmv 
the year, and of twelve or fifteen hundred flavts’ 
pe gums are fent from the left (hore, and the 
Hates from the right, which is the only one that 
can be faid to be peopled, Cnee the tyrants of 
Morocco have extended their ferocious fvvay fo 
/thefe regions ^ j 

Emlmfl."’' hath afilired to Great 

fvh PoMon of Senegal, the conqiiefi of 

beo nfjr r coaft which 

Sb,t ‘^-hinates at the nter 

in h«n diftntbed 

breadth isfh« and one hundred in 

Kn .1 elnO '™"='>=d fetflements 

wh.ei:®ha,h -756’ 

cafilv defended^f II and which may be 

to dl 'ihVuadc'rof ,lf; °P'" 

us 
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xo get to Bamboiik,. and to oihcr^mines of ^eqiial BOOK, 
w^alili.; . An i^^orant , adminiftranon ^ encouraged . ^ 

’thc ijlui\qn,jby ;gfantmg ian exclufive ^rivUege; 

arid ^conGde^abICi.^un^s ,w«c .expended in purfuic 
pf.ihis chimerical, ptbfpe^l.i, The.dircdlipn of this 
monopoly, two years after, paflcd into.tbe handsof 
more prudent, rpcn, yvho conbned -.themfclves .10 
thc purchafe'of the flavcs that are to be brought to 
JCayenne, "where. jihc^company have obuined an 
immcnTe territoVy.' ‘ . »';i i"', ; 

^,.-The’ river, Gambj{\.would be na\;igdble for the 
/pace of two .hundred jeagucsTor veficls.qf a-con* 
jderabje,fizei but they all ftop.ac, thc,diftance of 
,eight,or ten leagues frarn-thc mquth.of that. river 
at. Fort James.. -This fettlement, '.which bath been 
•.conquered, , ranroraed;i , find pillaged feven or eight ’ 
.times’in the .cpurre^qf,a centur>v'is fituatedin an 
•.ifltind', 'which is not a 'milejn.circumference. ..The 
Engli^ .trade-.amiually' 'thqre.ibr. three ihoufand 
'Haves, wliich come moflly, asat Senegal, from very 
idiftantjand inland countfies.- ' . 

.•./iTwEtten Capede.Verddflahds, ,al lio great dif- 
.tancc./rom. tbe.fhprps,-and of which^Sant.Yago i$ 

-.the principal, were difeovered by the Fortuguefe 
.about {the j’^car. ,1449. ...This.-fmail-Archipelago, 

-.which,; though much idivided, .hilly and not well 
Avaiered, .wojuld bi: able .to.furnt(h all the 'produc- 
;tipns-of thc.Nevv, Wprldj/fcarcc fupplies fufficient 
.fubfiHcnce to the few ^^egrdes, moft of them free, 
;Whp.have efcaped-frdm_ a.lyilcm ,pf tyranny con- 
.tinued- for , four .centuries. ' The -weight of. the 
-fetters 'which opprcfs them-'was .,rcndered ;fti|l 
.more bunhenfomc, when they were put unden the . 
•powerof a. company -which had'ihe •cxclufive-jight 
.both of Supplying all ihdr, Wants, and bf-purchaf- - 
Jngthecommoditjes’.thcy bad to fell. Accordingly, 

"the exports ofibat foil;’ though of tolerable extent, 
iwere reduced for .Europe to the plant knpwp by ihe 
V. ! ' - * name ' 
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BOO Kname of Perella, which is made ofe of in Hying 
fcarlet ; to a few oxen and mules for America, and 
'' for that part of Africa, which is fulyeil to the court 

of Lifbon ; to a fmall quantity of fugar, and to fe- 
vcral pagnes of cotton. The fate of this unfortu- 
nate country was not to be altered. No one could 
appeal in tt’s favour, while from the general to the 
foldicr, from thebilhop to the curate, every man 
was in the pay of the company, which was at 
length abolilh^. ’ '* 

■ Several Ponuguclc who had gone to the Cape 
deVerd Iflands, fbon arrived upon the banks of 
the river Cafamane and Cacheo, and upon the 
largcfl: of the Biflagos iflands. Their defeendants 
degenerated Co much in piocefs of time, that they 
fcarce differed from the natives. ’ They Iiave al- 
ways preferved, however, the ambition or confider- 
ing thcmfelves as Ibvcrcigns of the country, where 
they had built three villages and two fmall forts. 
Tiie rival nations have paid very little refpeft 
to this pretenfion, and have difconiinued to trade 
in competition with the vcflels arrived from the 
Cape dc Verd Iflands, from the Brazils and from 
Lifbon. - , ' ‘ ’ 

Serre-Leone is not under the Britifh domini- 
cn, although the fulyefts of that power have con- 
centrated almofl aU the commeTtlal \ianCa£\lons in 
two private faflories, very anciently eflabliflied. 
•Lxclnfivc of tlie wax, ivory, and gold, which are 
found there, they receive annually four or five 
thoufand flaves, cither from this or from the neigh- 
bouring rivers. 

Next to this mart, we meet with the Grain 
Coafl, and the Ivory Coafl, which occupy' the 
fpacc of one hundred and fifty leagues. Rice, 
•itory, and flavc*, ore purchafed there. The na- 
•vigaio 8, from temporary failorics upon -fome of 
'llicfc coafl*, mcR frequently wait at anchor -’tiH 

the 
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the blackaxome of their owrt .accord* upon their D o^o K 
canoes", to propofe the things they mean to barter. . 

It is'^faid, that this cuflom hath j been cftablifhed, 
fincejcpeatcd afls of ferociouftiefs have evinced 
the danger of difembarking. i 
TiThe Ehglifh fince formed a fcttlcment at the 
Cape of Apoloniil, where the Have trade is con- 
liderable ? but they have not ytt obtained an ex- 
clufive commerce, which they wiflicd for, and 
which, perhaps, they 'flattered thcmfcives they 
Ihouid obtain. ^ ‘ 

,c-ApTER-,Cape Apolonia begins ^he Gold Coalh, 
which terminates at the riv'cr Volta. It is one 
hundred and thirty leagues in extent., As the 
country js divided into a great many fmall flares, 
and as the inhabitants arc the moft robuft, men of 
Guinea, the ,fa^^ories of the commercial, nations 
jof Europe haveibecn exceedingly multiplied here. 

Five of them belong to the Danes; twelve or 
thirteen, of which St. George de la Mina is the 
capita], belong to the Dutch; and the Englifh 
have conquered, or formed, nmc or ten of them, 
the chief of which is Cape Corlb. The Frencli, 
who faw themfclvcs, with regrer, excluded from 
a region- abounding jn flaves, attempted, in 
1749, appropriate -Anamaboo to tlicmfelves.* 

They Were fortifying therpfclves in it, with the 
confent of the natives of the country, when their 
workmen were driven away by the cannon of the 
fliips of Great Briiain. An able merchant, _ who 
was then at.. London, upon, the news of this out- 
rage, exprefled his afloninimenc at a condiufl fo 
imprudent. ‘,Sir, faid a minifter to him, who was 
in great, favour .v’uh this enlightened people, ;/ 

•we were to be jujl to the French, we Jbonld not extji 
thirty years longer. At this period the Englifh * 
formed' a firm eftablifhmcnt at Anamabou, and 
" VoL. iV. G fince 
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BOO Kfincc that time they have never fuffered any com* 
petitor in this important market 

diftance of eight leagues from the 
river Volta is Kcla, which abounds in articles of 
fubfiftcnce There it is that the navigators go to 
fupply themfclvcs with provifions, and from 
thence it is that they fend their canoes,'' or 
boats, m fcarch of proper places to ellabhfh then 
trade m 

The Little Popo often attradls them The Eng 
hfh and the French frequent this latitude, but 
thePortuguefe refort there m ftill greater numbers, 
for’ the following rcafon * 

The people who formerly held the fway in 
Africa, were reduced, in procefs of time, to fuch 
a ftaic of weaknefs, that, in order to prcfer\e the 
liberty of trading on the Gold Coaft, they agre^ 
to pay the tenth of their cargoes to the Dutch 
This fhameful tribute, which hath always been 
paid regularly, was fo difadvantageous to the pri- 
vateers of Bahia and of Fcrnambucca, the only 
ones that frequent that coalh, that they agreed 
among ihemfclves, that no more than one veffel 
of each of thefc two provinces fliould ever be in 
any port The reft remain at Little Popo, till their 
turn for trading comes about 

JuiDAj at founcen leagues diftance from the 
Little Popo, IS famous for the number and the qua- 
lity of the ftaves which come from thence It is 
open only to the Englifti, the French, and the 
Portuguefe Each of thefc nations hath a fort 
there, built in the iftand of Gregoi, two mile* 
from the ftiorc The chiefs of thefc faflones un- 
dertake, every year, a journey of thirty leagues, 
^ in order to car^ to the fovereign of the country 
prefents, which be receives, and requires ns an 
homage 


At 
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'■"At H he diftance of eight leagues Trom Juida, is-B o p fc 
Epee r where there are fothetlniw a 'great fnpy 
flaves,' blit moft comrnonly none", ‘Accordingly, , 
this harbourls frequently void of (hips. ‘ 

- • A' LITTLE beyond this is'Pdrto Novo. The trade, 
which in’othcr'places is fettled oh the fea-coaftv is 
carried onhcr'eirihh’e inland ^its, at fcven leagues 
frorri the (hore. ' This ihronvcnience made it lan- 
guid for.a long time, but it is now, very conlldera- 
ble. ' The pafiioh/or the tobacfco of Brazil, which 
is'ftill' mdre' prevailing at this place than in any 
other p'art of the c'oad," gives a corifidcrable fupc- 
riority to the Portuguefe. The Englifh and French 
are obliged io form their cargoes .from’ lhe rcfufe 
of iheitVJJ'’ 

TBada^cr Y is only at' three leagues diilance" from 
Porto NovoV’ A great many'ilaves arc brought 
there.-- At tHe’time'wlieh all nafidns vvere admit-, 
ted,' the'- navigators ‘could only 'make their pur'-' 
chafes, '-and difpofc' of 'their cargoes/ one after 
the 'other } but ' fihee’ the Englilh and ihcpmch 
-arc fecludcd/ 'the French and the Portuguefe arc' 
•allowed’ to ‘trade, in ' competition, ' becaufe their 
'merchandifes are 'very different. ■ This is ‘the 
part’af the coaft the mqft frequented by French 
.privateers. ^ 

’ ■'Ahouj, which is feparated from Badagry by an 
interval of fburteen or- fifteen leagues, 'is^ fituated* 
in the iflahds of Curamo, in a difEculv'marfhy,' 

.and unhealthy porri This mart' is'^principally, 

•clmoff exdurively Indeed, frequented by the Eng- 
riifhj* who come there in large flbops, and carry on 
their Vrade between theiflands,'and the neighbour- 
ing continent; * •. ' ^ ' 

-'From- the river Volta to this Archipelago, 'the 
’co'aft 18 ihaCceflible. A fahd-bank, againft which 
• the waves of the Tea' break with great violence,' 
obliges- the navigators, who arc attraded to thefe 
G 2 latitudes 
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E o o K latitudes by thchopc^of gain, to make ufcofln* 

. boats, and of the natives of the country, td 

land their cargoes, and to bring back -the goods 
they receive in exchange. Their velTcls arc lafcly 
anchored upon an exceeding good bottom, at the 
diftance of three or four leagues from the coaft. " 
The river of Benin, which abounds in ivory 
and in flavcs, reccives-lbmc fhips. • It’s trade is 
'fallen almoft'cntirelyMnto the hands of the Eng* 
lifh. The French and the Duicli have been dif- 
gufted with the charadlcr of the natives, who are 
indeed ic/s favage than tliofe of the neighbouring 
countries, but fo extremely capribious, .that it is 
never known what kind of merchandife they will 
choofc to accept in exchange. • 

. After Cape Formofaj'arc the Old and the 
New Calbary. The coaft is low,* under water for 
fix months in the year, and very unwholefome, 
All the wafer is tainted j fhipwrccks are frcqdcnt 
' there, and ^whole crews are fometimes the vic- 
tims of the intemperance of the climate. Thcfe 
various calamities have not been able to pre- 
vent the navigators of Great Britain from fre- 
quentinc thcfe dangerous latitudes. They pur- 
chaft there,' every year, feven or eight thoufand 
blacks, but. at a very low price. The French, 
.who formerly-feldom reforted to thefc marts, now 
begin to land there in greater numbers The 
imps whiLh draw above twelve feet water,- arc 
obliged to caft anchor near the ifland of Pams, 
where the chief of thcfe barbarous , countries re- 
iracle '^berc he haih drawn a-confidcrable 

‘ Trade is ranch more brifk on the Gabon. 

nver,i\vhich waters-an immenfe 
together with feveral other left 
. wnfiderable rivers, forms a multitude of ifiands, 
more orjefs extenfive, which arc each of them 

. — governed 
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governed by a feparate chief. 'There 1 s fcar’ceB' O O K 
'any country ‘more plemif«!» more ‘funk- under, . 
Avater, ‘•or^ituore unwholefome. < The -French, 
more volaiiie. than enterprifing, fcldom go there, 
'rioiwiihlianding their wants The Portuguefe'of 
Prince’s and St. Thomas’s Iflands fend only a few 
'floops. The' Dutch export from_ thence ivory, 
wax, and woods for dying. The EngUfti buy up 
•almoft aU the flaves 'which the petty nations, that 
arc -perpetually intent upon each other’s deftruc- 
tion, make of iheprifohcrs taken on both fides, in 
, the wars carried on between them. There is no 
confiderable ftaple where the exchanges ate made. 

'IThe Europeans are obliged to penetrate, with their 
boats, to the extent of fifty or fixty leagues, -in 
‘ thefe infeiiious moraffes. This cuftom prolongs 
•the trade cxcenivcly, it is defirudlive to an infinite 
"number of failors, and occafions fome murders. 

' Thefe calamities W'ould ceafe, if a general mart 
were efiablifhed in Parrot Ifland, fituated at the 

* diftance of ten leagaesfrom the month of the Ga« 

* bon, and where (hips of a tolerable fire can land. 

' The Englifh attempted it, 'undoubtedly' with a 

view of fortifying themfelves there, and in hopes 
of obtaining an cxclufive trade. Their agent was 
^murdered in 1769, and matters have remained as 
they were before. 1 . 

It muft be obferved, that the Haves which 
come from Benin, from Calbary, and from Gabon, 

‘are very inferior- to liiofc which are bought clfe- 
where. Tliey are therefore (bid as much as poHible 
to the foreign colonies by the Englifh, wlio fre- 
;qucnt thefe mdifierent markets more than any 
.other nation. Such is the ftaic of things to the 

* North of the line. i 

r On the South, the markets are much lefs nil- 
rrerous, but generally more confiderable.* The 
hid that prclcnta it*elf,'aficr Cape de Lopo, is 
• ' Mayumba. 
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B op KMayumbJ. Till the (hips arrive at this harbour, 
the fra IS too rough to admit approaching the 
Jana A bay, which is two leagues over at it’s 
niouth, and one league in depth, affords a fafe 
afydum to the vetfcls that are impeded by the calms 
and the arrrents, which arc frequent in thofe lati- 
tudes. The landing is caly near a river. It may 
be imagined, that the defetts of a climate, too full 
ot moraffes, hath been the only reafon that hath 
Kept the Europeans, and confeqtiemly the Afri- 
cans auaju If fron, time to lime a few captives 
are fold there, they arc purchafed by the Englilh 
and by the ptitcli, who go there regularly to take 

in dyTg" 

is is found anpiher bay, which 

dions^ mp" fpacious, and more^ commo- 

■ttera H " "a" Mayumba, and in which 

hSrawn muft undoubtedly 

LTrhe ev . "Ode there, if the timi 

■chor a?eichr' ptofytred Loango, where they an- 
river, in lree°'„"’r biftance fro J the 
niuddvboirom ■ I f^hom water, upon n 
'bat u is imuoflrhle'^I' 'i “Si'a'ion of the fca, 

Bpon indian bra^s^'ne T 

O' a league’s diftane r European faflories-are 
eminenef, wh4VconhH™ n' ‘°'™’ "P“" 
forac. This is the '’^'5' “'"'’bole- 

■the blacks are chranerTh™ '’“'"'"bflanding 

»nd thenaii „ a“e'Ters dXt\“y 

of the mcrchand.fe vet ''’=Guah’V 

land at Loango, exce’nf wh P“'"Bators feldora 
too great in the other%rts^ competition is 
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Molcmbo; the ■ veffels are obliged to ftop B 
"at one league’s diftance from the fhore and the 
boats, in order to landj’muft clear a bar that is ra- 
ther dangerous. The tranfaflions fare -earned on 
upon a very agreeable mountain, but very difficult 
of accefs. i Theflaves are here in greater number, 
and of fuperior quality to ihofc upon the reft of 
the coaft. * ’ ' j ' 

i iThc bay of Gabinda is fafe and commodious; 
^The fea is fmooth enough to admit of refitting the 
vefiels in cafe of neceffiiy.J -Anchor is caft at the 
foot of the houfes, and the biifincfs is tranfadled at 
the diftance of one hundred'and fifty paces from 
.the fhore. ' > ’ l ' ~ \ 

It hath long been faid, and it cannot be top 
often repeated, 'that the climate is exceedingly 
-deftruftive in'thefe three ports, and’ efpecially at 
rLoango. » Let us endeavour tofind out the reafons 
of this calamity, and let us fee whether it may not 
be remedied. -• .1 ' . . * 

Thc grafs vhich grows on the coaft is almoft 
always four or five feet high, and receives abun* 
-dant dews during thc^night. The Europeans who 
croft thefe fields in « the morning, are fcizcd with 
violent, and frequently' fatal colics, unleft the natu- 
ral heat of the inteftincs, which are probably chilled 
by tlie impreffion of this dew, be reftored without 
delay by brandy. Would not, this danger be 
avoided, by keeping away fronTihis graft foil the 
fun fhould have diffipaicd the^ind of, venom that 
diad fallen upon it.‘ fj t 
'The Tea is unwliolcrome in tlicfe latitudes. It’s 
•waves of a yellowifh caft, and which are covered 
-with whale’s blubber, muft obftruft the pores of 
the- (kin in thofe who bathe in it, and check their 
perfpiration. Tins is probably the caufe of the 
burning fevers which carryjoff fuch a prodigious 
number of Tailors, in order to prevent thefe dc- 

ftrinflue 
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BOO Kftruaive maladies, it would, perlmps, be fufTidcnt 
XI, to employ the natives of the country in all the 
— * fervices that cannot be done without entering into 
the water. 

In that country', the days are cxcellively hot, • 
the nights damp and cold, whicli is a dangerous 
alternative The inconveniences of it might be 
avoided, by lighting fires" in the bedchambers. 
This precaution would malce the two extremes left 
fenfible, and would produce the necefiary degree 
of icmpeiaiurc for a man who js afleep, and who 
cannot put on additional coverings, in proportion 
as the cold of the night increafes. 

Inaction and weariromenefs, are fatal to the 
crews of flnps that arc commonly detained four of 
five months on the coaft This double inconvc' 
nience would be removed, if a third of them were 
conftanily employed alternately on land, in thofc 
trifling labours which are improperly thrown upon 
the Negroes, and which would occupy without 
fatiguing them. ' ' 

' It will perhaps be faid, that wc are for ever at- 
tending to the prefervation of man. But what 
objeft IS there which ought more ferioufly to en- 
gage our thoughts? Is it gold, or filver, or pre- 
cious flones ? ^mc perfon of an 'atrocious dif- 
pofition ‘ might imagine it. Should he dare to 
avow fuch a lentimcnt in my prefence, I would 
fay to him, 1 know not who tliou art ; but na- 
ture had formed thee to be a defpot, a conqueror, 
or an executioner ; for (he hath divefled thee of 
all kind of benevolence towards thy fellow- 
creature. If we ihould happen to miftake with' 
regard to the means wc propofe'for their pre-' 
fervation, we fliall be happy to find them cen- 
fured, and to have feme rnore cffcilual means 
fuggefled, , 


OUR' 
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Our confidence, however, in the' advice wcE o O K 
have jvift been giving, is the more confirmed, as ^ ^ 

it is founded upon experiments made by one of 
the moil intelligent feamen wc have ever/known.' 

This able manToft on!y one failor during 2 
twelvemonth’s flay ‘at Loango iifclf i and even 
that failor had infringed the orders that were 
given. ' ‘ 

~ A VERY fingular cufiom is generally obferved 
In the country of ‘Angola; *^and the 'people arc 
equally ignorant of it’s origin and of it’s ten- 
dency. The Kings of ihofe provinces arc not al- 
lowed to have in ihcir pofleflion, nor even to 
touch, any European goods, except metals, arms, 
and carved wood or ivory. It is probable that 
fome of their prcdece/Tofs have fubmitted to this' 
felf-denial, in order to dimmifh the inordinate 
defire of their fubje^ls for foreign merchandife. 

If this was the motive of that mfiiiutjon, the fuc- 
cefs hath not anfw.ercd the cxpeflaiion. The' 
loweft dalles of men intoxicate 'themfclves witlt 
•our liquore, whenever they have theimeans'of 
purchafing them and the wealthy, the great, and* 
even the minillcrs, generally clothe tliemfclves 
with our linens'and our^ftu^. They lake care' 
only to quit thefe drcfics when they go to court, 
where k is not allowed to dilplay a luxury prohi- 
bited to "the defpot alone. 

There is no other lauding-place from the lalt’ 
port we have mentioned, nil we come to^ the 
Zaire. The river ‘Ambnz is at no great difiance^ 
from thIs}* it 'receives a few (mall vclTels fent 
from Europe itlelf.i'' More confiderable (hips, 
which arrive at r.oango*, atMolembo, and at Ga- 
bmda, hkewjfe fend lame boats there occafionally 
to trade for Negroes, and to (borten their ftay on ' 
the coafi ; but the traders who are fettled there, do ' 
not always allow this campelition. 


These 
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& O 0 K ' These difficulties arc not to be apprehendedat 
^ where no fhips can enter. > TheEnglilh, 

' the Frenfcli, and the* Dutch, who carry on* their 

trade in the moft 'important harbours, ifehd their 
Hoops freely there, whicli feldom return without 
a fe\v Haves, purchafcd at a more reafonablc price 
than in the larger markets. ' -■ . 

After MolTiiIa, the Portugiiefe pofTcflions 
begin, /which extend along the cOaft'from the 
eighth to the eighteenth degree of fouth latitude^ 
and fometimes as far as a hundred leagues in the 
inland parts. This gieat fpace is 'divided into 
many provinces, the teveral diftridlsof which are 
governed by chiefs, who 'arc all tributary toLif- 
bon. Seven or eight feeble corps,' ' of f ten' or 
"twelve ‘foldicrs each, are fufficient to keep thefe 
-■people 'in fubjcdlion. Thefe Negroes' are fup- 
pofed to be free, bm the flighteft mirdemeanbur 
plunges them into fervitude. Plentiful mines of 
iron, uipcrior in 'quality to. any that has been 
found in any other part of the globe, have been 
difcovcrcd afew-yearsfince in the .midH: of thefe 
lorcHs, in a place which hath been called the New 
Oeiras. The C^unidc Souza, nt'ihat time go- 
vernor of this diflridt, and at prefenc ambafTador 
at the court of Spam,' caufed them to be worked } 
but they have been forfaken ftnee ’the mother- 
country hath paired frdm the yoke of tyranny 
under that of fuperftition. ' Thisaaive command- 
ant, likewife extended the frontiers of the empire 
under Ins command.^ His ambition was to reach 
ar as the rich mines of Monomotapa,' and to 
pave the way for his fucceffors to purfue their con- 
SrtfTAfr f the territory which his nation is In 
of in the Mofambiqiie. 

JJtJ or tPfthcrsto judge of the pofllbi- 

niLr, inutility or thc1m- 

pori.ncc of this communication. Wc will only 

obferve, 
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obfervc, that the firftPortugqcfc’fcttlcnnent, nearS 
theocean,iisPamba, the chief bufmefeof which, 
confifts in* fumifhing the woods which may be 
;ivflnied>at St. Paulde Loanda. , ; i ^ 

• ' This capital of the Portuguefc fetllements m 
Africa, ' hath a tolerably^ good harbour. Jt is 
formed by a Tandy ifland, and piote^led at ifs 
entrance, which is very narrow, 'by regular for- 
tifications, and defended by a garrifon, which 
would be>fufficicnt, did it norconfiftof officers 
and foldicrs, moft of whom are branded by the 
laws, or are at leafl exiles. The population of 
the town confifts of feven or eight hundred white 
men, and of about three thonfand Negroes, or 
free Mulattoes. 

V St. Philip dcBcngucla, which belongs to the 
fame nation, hath but one harbour, where ihefea 
is often very rougli. The town, much leTs confi- 
'dcrable than St. Paul, is covered by an mdifTercnt 
fort, which would cafily be reduced 'to afhes by 
the guns of the Ihips. No very obfiinate refifl- 
ance would be made by two or ilirec hundred A- 
fneans who guard, and who,, even as St, Paul’s, 
are moft of them diftributcd m ports, a: fome 
diftance from one another. 

, At ten leagues beyond St, Philip’s, we find 
another Portuguefc feiilcment, where numerous 
flocks 'arc bred, and where the fait is gathcied 
that is ncceffary for the people fubjeft ;o that 
crown The fcttlemcnts and the trade of the 
Europeans, do not extend upon the wertern coaft 
of Africa. * j 

The Portuguefc vcfTcls, which frequent thefe 
latitudes, all repair to Sr. Paul’s or to” St. Philip’s. 
They purchafe a greater number Of flavcs m the 
firrt or ihefe markets, and in ihe latter, flaics 
that arc more robnft. Thefe rtiips are not in ge- 
neral difpatchcd from the moihurcountty, but 
. - from 
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BOOKfrom the Braiils, andalmoft folely from Rio dc 
Xi. Janeiro. As the Ponuguefe have an cxdufwe 
^ privilege, they pay Jefe for thefe unfortunate 
blacks than they arc fold for any where elfc It 
is with tobacco, and .with .cowries, which’ they 
get upon the fpot itfelf,* as well as the tobicco, 
that they i^y upon the Gold Coafl : ; and uprn the 
Coaft of Angola, they give in exchange fome to- 
bacco, rums, and coatfe linens. * • 

In what Itr the early itmcs,**after the difeovery of the 
weftern Africa, the population of’ that immenfc 
price, and portion of the globe, did not fenfibly dccieafe. 
■with what jt»s inhabitants were not at that time employed; 
difc^vhT proportion as the conquefts and jhc culti- 

fUwsare vations were increafed in America, more flaves 
pjrchafcd. required ; this want hath gradually incrcaf- 
cd; andfinceihe peace of 176?, eighty thoufand 
of thefe wretched inhabuanis have been carried 
off from Guinea every year: thefe unfortunate 
men have not all arrived in the New World. Ac- 
cording to the natural courfe of things, about one 
eighth part of them mufl liave perifhed in the 
palTage. Two thirds of thefe deplorable \i6lirns 
of ovir avarice have come from tlie north, and the 
icmaindcrfrom ibclbuthof the hoc. 

They were oiigmaljy purchafed'every wlierc 
at a very cheap rate. Their \alue hath gradually 
increafed, and in a more remarkable manner dur- 
ing the courfc of the laft fifteen years - In 1777* 
a French merchant feni to purchafe one hundred 
and fifty of them at Molcnibo, whiclicoft him, 
one with another, 583 Iivres, 16 fols, 10 denters*, 
befidc the cxpcnccs of fitting out. At the fame 
period, he fent for 521 at Portonovo, which he 
obtained for 4(0 litres, lodeniers-}-. 

This difference jn the price, which may be con* 
fidered as habitual, is not to be attributed to the 

• About S4l,<i sd.h. ^ About 15I 5s.4d h. 

inlcrioiity 
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infcnoniy of the flavcs from the north , they are, book 
on the contrary ftronger, more Jabonous, and 2:1 ^ 
more mtelligenr, than thofefrom the fouthj but 
the coafi: from which they arc brought, is Icfs 
convenient and more dangerous , they are not 
always to be found there, “and the privateer runs 
the nik of lofing the profits of the \ oyage , it is 
neceflary to put mat Prince’^ and St Tliomas’s 
Ifiands, m order to procure water for them , bc- 
fides, that (cveral of them pcnlh m the pafiage, 
which IS delayed by contrary winds, calms, 
and currents, and that their difpofition mclmes 
them to defpair and to rebellion All thefe rca- 
fons muft render them cheaper in Africa, thongli 
they be fold for fomething more m the New 
World 

Supposing, that fourfcorc ihoufand blacks 
hate been purchafed m 1777* and all of them at 
the prices wc hat e mcncionw, the amount of the 
whole mil be 41,750,333 lures, bfois, 8 denicrs*, 
which the African Coafis will hate obtained for 
ihe moft horrid of all facrifices 

The flavc merchant doth not receitc this entire 
fum Part of it is abforbed by the taxesicquircd by 
the fovcrcigns of the ports m \ Inch the trade is ear- 
ned on An agent ot the government, whofe bufi- 
nefs It IS to m?m;ain order, hath likewife Ins de- 
mands Intermediate peribns arc employed be- 
tween the buyer and the feller, whofe intcrpofiiion 
IS become dearer, in proportion to the lociea^e 
of the competition between the European naviga- 
tors, and to the diminution of the number of 
the blacks Thefe cxpenccs, foreign to tl c 
trade, are not exa£tly the fame m all the mar- 
kets , but they do not experience any important 
variations, and arc too confidcrable every where. 


• About 1,739 970I 5d f 


These 
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These llwes arc not paid for with metals, but 
, — ^ with our produaions, and with our merchandife 
All natrons, except the Portuguefc, give nearly 
things of the fame value. They confift of broad 
Iwords, firelocks, gun-powder, 'iron, branch', 
woollen-fluffs, and cfiieci- 
aily Had India linens, or fiich as are manufac- 
mred and printed in imitation oT them in'Eurupe. 
I he people to the north of the line, have adopt- 
ed for their com a fmall white Ihell, which wc 
bung tothem from the Maldives. The trade of 
the Eui^eans, on the fouthof the line, hath not 
his objea of exchange. The com is reprefented 
there by a fmall piece of ftraw fluff, eighteen 
inches m length, and twelve in breadth, which is 
current for 5 fols • of France 

have thought tliat it 
who pur. , thcir trade to Iiave retricments 

riafe "t <”c 'vellern part of Africa. 'The Pottuaiiefc 

for a^lono M *’'‘1’, ”"'«ion the ffave trade' 
tor a long while without any comneiitors he- 

rim film Anl- 

ra^ffaneer,? ff tinfottiinate eir- 

m T.v a ' ’ by Spam, and' 

« ho lnd'‘dTe?’ ’' 1 "!' ‘'■'r""''* ‘’y ■b'Dutcl.,' 
under which df®' "'""Selves from the fetters 
under vvljjch they were opprcfTcd The new re- 

Se nmns «>tao"d na 7 y 

;"al^o„“re^?aft'" raii,i':“'’';’H''"'' 

tliL t l ev V d their independency, 

po(re.Tioni of whfcMhcv ,'’‘’,''•™'l"'f''8 'I'ofc 
j* 1 ncjr navigators were 


• *J. h. 


encouraged 
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encouraged by^ their .fucccfles in the Brazils to fall BOOK 
towards Africa., Though -they, did, not fuccced 
in reftoring to their; .'country ah- it’s ancient^ 
rights, .they -recovered, at Icall,' in ; 1648, the 
country of, Angola, ^ which .haih‘'/emained' ever 
, fince under it’s .dominion^ ■ A .few jflands, more 
or lefs confiderable,' in thefe immenfe feas,, belong 
likewife to Portugal. Such are the remains of jhc 
empire, which the courts of. Lifbon had eftablilh-' 
cd, and which .extendedi-from .-Ceuta -to ^thc Red 
Sea.- I , \ ' rp'-iu I 

; The Dutch gave^up^the^r■-^lwTe of^thefe rtch 
fpoils- to ,the • Weft, India -Comp.any, .>vho ,had 
feized upon , them, n} This ; monopolizing Com- 
pany built, forts;.. levied, taxes, ;toolv upon, them-, 
felves'the fettling of all - dilpuics, ; ventured to, 
punifli any perfon with death- whom they Judged 
' to contrary -to their intertft;; and .even 'Went 
*fo far as:to confider as enemies, all tlie European 
navigators, whom they- found in thefe latitudes, 
the cxclufive/.itrade:of which. .'they •claimed to- 
Jliernfclves. .Thls.condiuft Co totally, ruined this 
• chartered body, that, in 1730, they were obliged 
TO. give up the -czpeditiorts- which they had -hi- 
therto carried, on, - without competition. They, 
only feftrved to’thcmfelves ihc property of, the 
forts, the defence, and the maintenance of which 
cofts them annually, 280,000 florins, or 616,000 
livres*. , They- fend a fhip every year to visual 
thefe forts, unlefs they can..prcvail.^ upon the' 
merchantmen,- who .frequent .ihofc latitudes, to 
onivey- proviifons to iilem at a moderate _ trcjgh:. 

They fometimes even make ufe of the right they; 
have relcrved to iliemfclvcs,' of-fending- twelve 
foldicrs upou'every,fliip, by^ paying ;fcventy-ninc 

* S 5 , 6 fi 51 . 131, ii.' ' - 


livres 
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B 0 0 RJivres four fols * for the paflage, and for the Tub* 
fiflcnce of each. , ^ 

The directors of the feveral factories are 
allowed to purchafe flaves, upon • giving foriv- 
four hvrcs*h a-head to, the companies on which 
they depend ; but they arc obliged to fell them 
in Africa ilfdf, and arc forbidden by the laws to 
fend them on their own account to the New 
World. 

These regions are open at prclent to all the 
fubjcfls of the republic. Their obligations to 
the company confift only ins paying 46 iivrcs 
14 fols J 10 It, for every tun which is contained’ 
in the vcnel, and three percent, for all the pro- 
’vifions which they bring back from America to 
^Europe. < ' ~ ‘ ' 

In the firft beginning of their liberty, the'trade 
of gold, i\ory, wax, red wood, and of that 
fpecies of pepper known by the name of MaU‘ 
gvetUy employed feveral vcfTels. None are fitted 
out at preftm for ihefe olyedts, portions of winch 
are put upon the Ihlps that arc fent to purchafe 
Negroes. . ' J I 

Thk number of thefevencis, which ^are mofily 
of two hundred tuns burthen, and the crews of 
which confifted of twenty-eight, and as far as 
thirry-fix men, formerly amounted annually t6 
twenty-five or tliiny, which traded for fix or 
feven thouland flaves. This number is confider- 
ably dimmiflicd, fince the lowering of the coffee 
hath difabled the colonies from paying for iliofe 
cargoes. The protince of Holland hath fome 
fhare in this (hameful traffic, but it is chiefly car- 
ried on by the province of Zeeland. 

Thr deplorable viftirnsof this barbarous avi- 
dity, are difperfcd in the feveral fettlemcius 

-♦ai.ossd. fu, iSs.ed. I 4i. 

which 
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\vWch the 'United (Provinces'’ have formed in the B p O K 
iflands; or in the American continehr.' .They ought 
'tojjeexpofed.td-the public vjew'^ and fold- fepa»^ ^ 
tately,"^ but this rule is .not, always 'adhered to; it 
even frequently' happens^ that a privateer, at the 1 
time of theTalc,' agrees for the price for which” he 
will fell the Haves at the nextvoy'age. . . -• ’ 

*1^/1552,' the? Eriglifh'flag. appeared,, for the ■ 
firft timei .’on the weftern coafts’ of Africa.'*’ 

The -merchaqt^'who ■'iraded''there,vformcd’an', 
aflbeiation thirty-eight years'aftcr, to.W(hich, ac-; 

, cording to the'gerieral cuHom*ofttho(e times;, an ■ 
cxclurivc • charter was;; granted. This fociety, 
and thofe that followed it,' had their vcfTels'oflcn 
'confifcated.byvhe Pdrtugiiefe,- . and afterwards, 
by the Dutch, who pretended that they were the 
fovercigns of 'thofe countries ;• but the’peace of 
Breda, -at length,' pufa, perpetual* flop to theft 
tj^rannical perftcutions. 

The Englidi iflands in' the-New .World began, 

. at that lime, to require a ‘great number of fiaves' 
for' the cultivation of Ihcirdands.. .< This was aii 
infallible fburcc of prdrperity for the companieal, 
wliofc bufineis it was to furnifh .theft planters 5 
and yer thefe 'companies, which fucceeded each 
(Other with great rapidity, were all ruinedj'and- 
retarded, by their indolence, or by their difhonefty, 
the irriprovement'of, the colonies, from-which the' 
nation had expcdled to reap fuch TOnftderahle ad- 
vantages. ’ V. • 'i-b 

PuaLic indignation againfl fuch -mifcondiift 
manifefted itftlf, in 1^97,' in (b violent a manner, 
as to compel government to allow individuals to 
frequent the weftern part of. Africa; but upon 
condition that they fhould give. ten per cent’.' to 
the ‘monopoly for ’the ’maintenance. of the forts 
. , built in thofe regions. The privilege itlclf was 
afterwards abohnicd.-' This trade hath been open' 

.VoL. IV. . ' H- ‘ fince 
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'B o O Kfmce 1749 to all the Englifh navigators vvithoot 
expcnce, and the treafury hath taken upon 
thecxpences of fovefeignty.* • • ; ' 

' , Since the peace of 1763', Great Britain hath 
fent annually to the coaft-of Guinea 195 veflels, 
confining, collcdtively, of twenty-three thouland’ 
tuns,' .and feven or eight thoufiind men.' Rather 
more than half this number have'been difpatchcd 
from Liverpool and the^remainder fromLon- 
'don,’Briftol, and Lancafter. They ' have traded 
for forty thoufand flaves; .the greatcft'part of 
which have been fold in the Englifh Weft India, 
iflands, and in North America. ' Thofe that were 
not difpofed of in thefe’ markets, have been either 
.fraudulently orpubHckly introduced in thc'colo^' 
nies belonging toother nations. " - 

Tjiis ’ confiderablc trade hath -not been-con* 
dueled upon iinifonn principles.'' -The* part of 
the coaft which begins at Cape Blanco, and ends 
at Ca{3e Rouge, was' put under the immediate 
infj^ilion of uie'miniflry 'in 1765. From that 
period' to 1778, the civil and military 'expcnccs 
of this fcttlcmcnt have amounted to 4,050,000 
. livres • : a Turn whicli the nation have confidcred 
as inadequate to the advantages they have acquir- 
. ed from it. 

A COMMITTEE, chofcn by the merchants them- 
fclvcs, and confiding of nine deputies, three 
from Liverpool, three from lindon,' and three 
from Brifto), arc to take care of the fcttlcmcnts 
-which’ are formed between Cape Rouge and the 
Hnc; Though parliament have annually granted 
four or five hundred tlioufand livres t for the 
maintenance of thefe fmall fohs, mod of them 
are in a ruinous condition ; but they arc protcdlcd 
by the difiiculty of landing. 

» iS3,156t. •l•Frt»Inl6,C^CJ. sa^Sjjl. is, , 

Ths 
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The Englifh have no factory upon the remain- BOOK 
ing part of the weft of Africa. Every trader reforts . 
to them m the manner he thinks the moft fuitable 
to hig mtereft, without reftrainc, and without 
any particular protefkion. As the competition is 
greater in thefe ports than in the others, the na- 
vigators of , the nation have gradually .forfaken 
them, and they ftarce deal annually for ^ two 
ihoufand naves, in markets where they formerly 
purchafed’tvvelve orfifteen thoufand. r 
^ It can fcarce be doubted that the French ap- 
‘peared on thofe favage coafts before their* rivals; 
but they entirely loft fight of them, till the ,year . 

1621, when their flag began again to appear 
fiberc. The they fcrmtdsc disc 

‘period in Senegal, acquired, m 1678, fome in- 
creafe from the terror which the vitftorious arms » 
of Lewis XIV, had inlpired. jThis rifing power 
became the prey of a formidable enemy under the 
reign of his fucceflbr Other factories, fuccef- 
fively formed, and become ufclefs in the liands of 
a monopoly, had already been forfaken. Accord- 
ingly, tor want of fettlemcnts, the trade of that 
' country hath alsvays been mfufficicnt for ii’snch 
colonics In it’s greateft profperity, it hath never 
furnilhed them more than thirteen or foar:^ 
thoufand flaves annuallv. 
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B Op Khundred leagues to fee him. Tlie fovereign of a' 
». ^^•_^diflant country fent his daughter to him wnh gold 
and flaves, to obtain a grandlon of Schlldcrop’s, 
which was the name of this European fo much 
revered upon all the coaRs of Nigritia. O, Vif* 
lue! thou do’ft’ftill cxift in the hearts of..tliofe 
mifcrable people, who arc condemned to ii\c 
among tigers, or to groan under the tyranny oP‘ 
man* They are then capable of feeling the de- 
lightful aitradlions of benevolent humanity ’ Juft 
and magnanimous Dane ! What rtionarch ever re- 
ceived an homage fo pure and fo glorious as that 
which thy nation hath feen thee enjoy! And la 
what countries? On a fea, and on a land, which 
hath been contaminated for three centuries paft 
with an infamous traffic, of crimes a'nd misfor* 
times, of men exchanged for arms, of children 
fold by their fathers! We have not tears fiifficicnt 
to deplore fuch horrors, and thofe tears would be 
unavailing! . ^ . 

■ ,,^^.^754* tbe trade of Guinea -was opened to 
all citizens, upon condition of payine twche 
treafury for every Negro which 

the New World. This liberty did not extend,' 
purchafe of five 
Iprm' “ degree of indolence dc* 

in *1765, to the 
^ Jo^cigncr, who ofiTcred to give a 
St,, of extenfion to this vile commerce, 
nefv 'mpofed upon it was taken off. This 
foTaS"’ unfuccersfol, bccaufe 

rionT hl ^ *7^000 crowns -f for the cxeai-' 

non of hiscnterpnfes; and in ^,776, the fyftem 
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which hid been given up eleven years before, was BOOK 
reafiumed ^ ^ . 

Christi ANSBOURG and Fredenefbourg arc the 
only factories which are m fome degree fortified ; 

Uie others are only plain lodges Thecrown matn- 
lams, in the five (eulemems, fixty*two men, Tome 
^ of which are Negroes, fbrnhe fum of 53, i6o li- 
\res*. If the magazines were properly lupphed, 

It v^ould be ealy to treat every year for two ihou- 
'fand flaves, only two hundred are purchafed m 
the prefent ftate of things, moft of which are 
given up to foreign nations, becaufeno Danifh na- 
vigators appear to carry them off. 

It cannot be eafiiy foreffen what maxims Spam 
•^will adopt in the connexions fhe is going to form 
m Africa ^his crown hath fucceffively received 
.ft’s flaves, fometimes openly, and fometimes 
fraudulently, from the Genoefe, from the Portu- 
guefe, from the French, and from the Engh(h 
in order to emerge from this ftate of dependence. 

It hath caufed 10 be ceded, by the treiiies of 
1777 and of 1778, by the court of Lifban, the 
iflands of Annabona, and of Fernando del Po, 
both fituated»very near the line, the one to the 
fouth, and the other to the north Tlie former 4 
hath only one very dangerous harbour, too little 
water to contain fliips, and is fix miles m cifchm* 
fercnce The greateft part of this fpace is occu- 
pied 1^ two high mountains Tlie thick clouds 
with which they are almoft conftantly covered, 

.kep,n .thr ,vaIlLe,e .ip .tlia'- .ft.atfji^.mniftnu* .v,hwh 
would render them fufceptible of cultivation A 
few hundred Negroes arc feen here, who^e labours 
furmfh a fmall number of white men w itb a grent 
abundance of hogs, goais^ and poultry The falc 
of a fmall quantity of cotton foppliesthem \/nh 


* *,*15! 
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O O Kiheirbther- wants, which arc .inclofed in ave^/ 
. narrow compafi. Thefecond acquifiiion isof kfs ’ 
value, as it hath no kind of harbour, and' 
as it’s inhabitants arc very, ferocious : but it’s prox- 
imity to Calbari and, to Gabon,' renders it morc^ 
proper for the purpofc winch hath diftated'ihe ac-'. 
quiringof it. , * . . . • . ' < 

Let not, however, the Spanifh miniftry ima-^ 
‘^ine, that it is fufficicnt'to liaVc fome polTcfiions. 
jn Guinea, in order to procure flaves. Such'was, , 
indeed, the origin of this infamous 'traffic. Af^ 
that time, every European nation had only’to forj^ • 
tify it’s fadlotles, in order to drive away ftrangefs, 
and to oblige the natives to fell to no, other traders^ 

, except their own. ,Biit when ihefcTrnall diftridls* 
\have had no more (laves to deliver, the trade hath 
languiflied, be'caufe the people of the inland court-” 
tries have preferred the free ports, where’ they 
migltt choofe their purchafers. The advantage ^ofj 
thefe cftabliflimems, formed at fo much expence, ^ 
was lofli when the bbjcfl of their commerce was 
cxliaiidcd.^ ‘ ' * 

Methods The, difficulty of 'procuring flaves naturally . 

. points out the ncccffity of employing fmal) fliips’^ 
theFur-A. for" carrying them' off • At a time when a fmalP 
territory, adjacent to the coaft, ’furntflied in a fo'rt-’ 
jMeot.and'nightor three weeks a whole cargo, it-was prudent 
inthefaie to cniploy large vcflels, becauTe there was a poffi-’ 
RefiS °f underflanding,' looking after, and encou- 
. orsupon Vaging the flaves, who ail (jsnke the fame language, 
th^ fub-. At'prefent, when each (hip can fcarce procure fixty 
^ " oreighty flaves a month, ‘brought from the dif-, 
.tance of two or three hundred leagues, exhaufte'd . 
by the fatigues of a long journey, bbliged to rc- 
tham pn board the veflcls they are embarked upon,’ 
five or fix months, in.fight of their country, hav- 
'ing..all diflerent .idioms, uncertain of the defliny 
tliat awaits them, flruck whh the "prepoflefilon,* 
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tliat the Europeans eat them and Brink'their blood ; S p ^ 
[heir extreme uneafinefs alone 'deftroys them, 

Dccafion's difoVders .which become contagious, ^ by ’ v- — 
the.impoflibllity., of feparating' the fick from the ^ 
healthy.' ‘A fmall fhip,deftined to carry Ttwo or 
three.himdred 'Negroes, by means of the Ihbrtftay , 
ic makes ' on ' the -.coaft, avoids half the accidents' 
arid lofles to which a (hip, capable of holding ,five 
or fixjuiridred (laves,' is expofed. . . . 

’ There ,are‘’bthef abufes, and thefe'of.the'ut- 
molt confequence, 'to.be reformed in, ’this voyage, 
which is naturally unhealthy.’ Thofe whoengage 
ih' it. commonly fall- into', two ^great .miftalces. 

Diipe's 'to- a mercenary difpofition; the privateers' 
pay more regard to the quantity of ftowage than 
to the dhpatch of their-veflelsj i circumdahee 
that neceflarijy prolongs the-v;pyagc, whicli'eyery* 
thing Ihould induce them rofhoricn.,'. Another in- 
convenience dill more dangerous, 'iSj^the cuftom 
they have' of-failing from Europe at all time's'^ 
diough the regularity of the windsand the currents 
hath determined the mbft proper feafon for 'arriv- 
ing in thefe latitudes. f .•' ’ 

This bad pra«Sbce .hath given rife to the diftihe- 
tion qf 'the great .and little voyage. The little 
Voyage is^the ftraighteft arid the thorteft’.’ It is no 
rnofc than cigliteen-hundred .leagues to the rriofi: 
diftant' ports 'where, there arc’flaves. ' It may, be 
performed. ifi ihirty-five'orTorty days, from the 
beginriing'of September-to'the end of November 
^ becaufe., from. the tinic-of. feitin^oiu., tathejimn, 
of arrival, ’the winds arid the- currents are favour^ 

'able. It is'eyen poHible to* attcmp't'ic in Dccein- 
ber, January, and February, but with left fecurirv 
andfuccefs. , “ ^ .. 'v-r. • ' 

Sailing is{no.Jonger prafllcable'in ihefe lati- 
, tildes, 'frorrii the beginriitig'df-r^rch to the en3 
ot Auguft, The (hips would have.continually u 
• ■ ■ ^ >• 'ftruggli 
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D O O K ftriiggle flgainfl the. \iolent currents which ma 
, northward, and againll the fouth eaftwind, whicli ' 

conftantly blows Experience hatli taught navi 
gators, that during this feafon, they muft keep at 
a diflance from the ihore, get iiito the open fe-’, 
fai! towards the fouth ns far ‘’S twenty-fix ortwen 
ty eight degrees betw ixt Africa and Brazil, and 
afterwards draw gradually nearer' and nearer to 
Guinea, in order to land at a hundred and fifty 
'or two hundred leagues to vvmdwnrd of tl e port 
where they are to difenibark This ropte ist\/o 
thoufand five hundred leagues, and requires ninety 
ora hundred days fail 

This great route, independent of it’s length, 
deprives them of the moft favourable time for 
trade, and for returning The fhips meet vvitli 
calms, are thwarted by winds, nnd earned away 
by currents, waterfalls them, the provifions arc 
(polled, and tlieflavcsare feized with the fciirvy 
Other calamities, not le(s fatal, often incresle tnc 
danger of this fituition The negroes, to the 
north of the Line, are fubjeft to the fmall pox, 
which, by a fingularity very diflrefilng, feldom 
breaks out among this people till after the age of 
tourtcen If this contagious diftemper fhoitld of- 
icct a ihip which is at her moorings, there arc fe- 
deral known methods to lelTen it*s violence But 
a (hip attacked by it, while on it’s pafTage to 
America, often lofes the whole cargo of flaves 
Thofc vvho are born to the fouth of the Line, 
efcape this difcafe by another, which is a kind of 
virulent ulcer, the malignity of which is more 
violent and more irritable on the fea, and which 

Oiighs per- 
haps, to obferve this double effea of the fmall- 
pox among the Negroes, which is, that it favours 

^ thofe who are bom beyond the Equator, and ne- 
ver attacks the others m their infancy The 
^ nutnb-r 
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number and variety of effects fometimes affbrdBOOK 
occafion for the inventgationof the caufesof dif- ^ ^ 

orders, and for the difcovery of remedies proper 
for them. ^ ‘ ' / ■’ 

Though all the nations concerned in ilie Afri- 
can trade be equally inicrefted in preferving the 
flives m their paflage, they do not all attend to 
this wjth ihe’^Iame care. They all feed them vvith 
beans mixed'" with a fmalhquannty of rice; but 
they, differ m other refpcdls m their maimer of 
treating them. The Englifli,’ Dutch, and Danes 
keep the men conftanily m irons, and frequently 
hand cuff the women • the fmall number of hands 
they have on board their fliips obliges them to ^ 
ill's fevcruy.-,The French, who have great num- 
bers, ‘allow them more liberty; three or four days 
after their departure they take off all their fetters. 

All tliefe nations, efpeciajly the Englifh, are too 
negligcnrwnli regard to the mtercoiirfe between'^ 
the Jailors with the women {laves. This irregu- ^ 
lanty occafions the death of three-fourths of thofe 
whom the Guinea \o)age deftroys every 5 car. 

None but the Pomiguefe, during their paffage, 
are fecured agamd revolts' and other calami 
tics. This advantage ,is' a confcquence of the 
care they take, to man their veffels only with the^ 

Negroes to whom tlicy have given their, freedom. ' 
Theflaves, encouraged by the converfation'and 
condition of their countrymen, form a tolerably 
favourable idea of the deftmy that awaits them- * 

Tlic ouietnefs of their behaviour induce.s.ihe,2a> 
.tiigueleito grant the two feres the happ'nefeof 
living together . an indulgence, wvh ch, if allowed 
in other v effels, vv ould be produftive of the greatcfl 
inconveniences * 

The lale of flaves is not earned ot in rive f-Te 
manner throughout all America. TreE^^^jlf 
\ ho have promifcuoufly bought up er^pre- 

r=. ::d 
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BOOK (entcd itfelf m the general market, fell their cargo 

by 'vholefale A fingle merchant buys it entire, 

' ~*and the planters parcel it out What they reject 
IS fent into foreign colonics, either by fmugglmg, 
or with permiflion The cheapnefs of a Negro 
IS a greater objeA to the bujer to induce him 
to purchafe, than the badnels of his conftiiu 
tion IS to deter him from it Thefe traders will 
one day be convinced of the abfurdity of fuch a 
condud 

The Portuguefe, Dutch, French, and Danes, 
who have no way of difpofingof the infirm and 
weakly flaies, never take charge of any of them 
jn Guinea They all divide their cargoes, ac 
cording to the demands of the proprietors of 
plantations The bargain is made for ready mo 
ticy, or for credit, according as circumftances 
\ary 

^Vretthed ItT America it is generally believed and aflerted, 
cFthe'*” Africans are cquall) incapable of reafon 

Stm m and of virtue The following well authenticated 
Amend faift Will cnsblc US tojudgc of this opinion 

An Englifhfhip, that trad-d m Gumei in 1752, 
was obliged to leave the furgecn behind, whofc 
bad flatc of health did not p-rmit him to continue 
at fca Murray, for that was his name, was there, 
endeavouring to lecov-r his health, when a Dutch 
vcflel drew near the coaft, put the blacks in irons, 
whom curiofity had brought to the fhore, and in- 
flantly filled off with the booty 

Those who inierefted ihemfelves for thefe un 
Inppy p-ople, mcenfed at fo bafe a trcacherj, m- 
ftantly ran to Cudjoc, who (lopped them at his 
door, and alkcd them what th*y were in fearch 
Til wbtte msr^Vibo IS iLtili you, replied the), 
v:boJb-)tJd leput h dgntLy becatfebis bretbrenbavt 
(arntd off our s TLe Eiropnus, anfwered the ge* 
rcfous Foil, •xh btvi earn d ojf otr courtryneu, 
i ^ OTt 
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«r<f birhanansi kill them lohnever you can findUOOK 
thtin. But be who lodges noUh me ts a good man , » 
be ts my ’’friend \ my hou/e is bisfortrefs ; I am hs 
foldier, iud I ivill defend bm. Before you can get ^ 
at bintt you Jball p fs oDer me, 0 my frietidsy 
v)bat jujl man ivotild ever enter my doorsy if I bad 
fujfered my bahUation to he famed ititb the bloody of 
an innocent man? This difcourfe appeafed the rage 
of the blacks: they retired afhamed of the dc- 
fign that had brought them there} and fome days 
auer acknowledged to Murray himfelf, how hap- 
py they- were that they had not committed -a 
crime, which would have occafioned them perpe- 
tual remorfe. , 

This event renders it probable, that the firfi; 
impreflions which the Africans receive in tlie New* 

World, determine them either to good or bad ac- 
tions, "Repeated experience confirms the truth of 
this obfervaiion : tliofe who fall to the fhare of a 
humane' mafier, willingly efpoufe his interefls. 

They infenfibly adopt the fpirit and manners of 
the place where they are fixed. This attachment 
is fometimes exalted even into Iicioifm. A Por- 
tuguefe fla\e who had fled into the woods, having 
learnt that his old mafler had been taken up for an 
^aflaflinaiion, came into tlie court of juftice, and 
acknowledged himfelf guilty of the fadt j let Iiim- 
felf be put ih prifon in heu of bis mafler; brought 
^falfc, though judicial, proofs of his pretended , 
crime, and fuffered deatli inflead of the guilty 
perfon AClionsof fo fublimc a nature muft be 
uncommon. We will mention one, which, though " 

Icfl heroic, is neverihelefs \cry pralfe-worthy, 

A tlantcr of St Domingo had a confidential 
fiave, whom hs was perpetually flattering with 
the hope of fpeedy freedom, which, however, he 
never granted liim The more p'lins this kind of 
favourite look to render himfirlf iiftful, the more 
^ . firmly 
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E o p K firmly rivetled aeJcliis fettirs,' becaufehe’becamt 

< "’“fj “nd more ncceflary. Hope, however, did 

not forfake him, but he refoKed to attain the de- 
iired end by a different mode. 

In fome parts of the ifland, the Negroes are 
obliged to provide themfelves with clothes and 
nourilhmcnt j and for this purpofe they arc al- 
lowed a fmall portion of territory, and two hours 
et'cry day to cultivate it. Thofe amongff them 
Who are aaive and intelligent, do not merely 
pain their fubfiftence from ihele little plantations, 
but they likewifc acquire a fuperffuity, 'which in- 
lures a fortune to them more or lefs confi- 
derablc. 

Lkw/s DESRooLEAtiXj.whofe fchemes'rendcr- '' 
cd him \ cry ccconomical, and very laborious, had 
loon amafled funds more than fufficient to pur- 
chafe his liberty. He offered them with tranf. 
port for the purdiafe of his independence, which 
him. / hnv: loo ho; 

hi maftcr to It.m in a tone of humiliation, k 

m/ft.f". ’"Xfi'f- Jramcdialcly the 

r^ after, wl.ofe heart had been rather led afttay, 

foFmn'ce’’"'*' ombatkii 

•'tomLlX''’’''®''* Paris,' in order 

uj, His intention was to make 

Pleafurnrh^^ ■" ! n'- the various ' 

■ Mohnl J ^ ‘“P='b ond dcliglitful 

< S? iciwfwi I'^i^'T '“'■'■'b'y diftipated 

^na e ?<?“bed by loigahd for-’ 

he thought it lefs 
Se w o we “ffiftance from 

St ? '’™ '■"t their advance- 

ruined l!im " ^""P' 


Hit 
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1 ’ His arrival at, Cape J^ranfois.caufed a general B O 0,K 
fiirprife'- No foorief was his fitiiation known, than 
he was generally forfaken;‘all doore.were^fhut 
, againfthim-; no heart was moved by' companion. ; 

He found himfelf reduced'to the heceflity-of 
■pafTihg ,the remainder of his days *ih that retire- ‘ 
ment.^and obfcurity' which is' the confequence'of , 
indigence,* and efpecially - when merited, when.- 
Lewis ;DerrbuleauX‘Came to throw himfeif 'at his ; 
feet.;'*, “ Condefcend,“. faid* that virtuous 'free- ' 

'man,' ” condefeend to, accept the'houfe of.your. 

flave; you, fliall be 'ferved,' obeyed,' ‘and ’belov-''' 

“■cd in it.** ' But'foon perceiving that thcrefpedl:'.,^ 
which isbwen to the unfortunate,' and the 'aitcn- " 
y; tion which is due to benefadkors, did not render ’ 

• his old mafter happy, Hc.preflfed himfo retire to ‘ 

. Prance. My, gratitude will fdllo'w 'you,** faid 

.he, erhbracing liis knees.' ^‘‘.Here is a contradt 
*f for an annual income of 1506’Iivres % which. I 
' ‘J. conjure’ you to accept. This frelh jnftance of, ; 

1* your goodnefs, will be the comfort of my.fu- 
“ Jure days?’ "• 

. '^HE'annuity hath always been paid before hand; ' 
fmce'tha’t period. . Somej.prefents, 'as tokens, of 
..friendlhip,'conftanily accompanied iifrom St. "Do- . 

' .mingo to France. -' The- giver,' and thc.rcceiver, • 

"were both alive in 1774; May they boih'ferveYor ' 

- a long time as a m'odel to this proud, ungrateful, 

•' and unnatural age! ^ 

Sev.eral adts refembling this, of Lewis Def- 
Touleaux,' Iiavc affcdled Tome' of the .planters. 

•' Several ;of them would. readily fay', as Sir William 

• ' Gooch,- governor of Virginia, vehen he was blam- . 

• cd for returning the Talutation'.'of a Negro, / 
foQuJd bt v 'sry forry that a JIave Jbould be more man-:- 


- But . 
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book But iliere are barbarians, who confideringphy. 

, XI- ■ as a weaknefs, delight in making iheir^ depen* 
dents perpetually fenfible of their tyranny. They 
juflly, however, receive tlieir punilhment in the 
negligence, infidelity, defertion, and "filicide of 
the deplorable vidlims.of their infatiable avarice. 
■Some of thefe nnfortimate men, efpecially thofe 
of Mina, courageoufly put an end to their lives, 
under the firm perfaafion, that they fhall imms' 
diatcly, after death,, rife again in their own coiin- 
tty, which they look upon. as the fineft in the 
world. A 'vindidlive Ipiric furnifhes others with 
' lefources ftill more fatal. Inflrudled from their 
infancy in the arts of poifons, which grow, as it 
were, under their hands, they employ them in the 
deftrudion of the cattle, the horfes, the mules, the 
companions of thetr flavery, and of every living 
thing employed in the cultivation of the lands of 
their oppreflors. In order to remove from them* 
felves all fiifpicion, they firfi cxercife their cruelties 
on their wives, their children, their miftrefles, and 
on every thing that, is dearefl to them. In thfs 
dreadful projed, that can only be the refulrof de- 
fpair, they have the double pleafure of delivering 
^thelr fpccies from a yoke more dreadful than death, 
and,ot leaving their tyrant in a wretched fiate of 
mftery, that is an image of their own condition. 
' punilhment doth not check them. 

They arc fcarce ever known to have any kind of 
forefiglit; and they are moreover, certain of con- 
cealing their crimes, being'proof againft tortures. 
By one of ilrofc inexplicable coniradidions'of the 
human heart, though common to all people whe- 
ther civiUzid or not, Negroes, though naturally 
cowards,, give many infiances of an unfhaken 
firrnnels ot IbuU The fame organization which 
•fubjeds them to Icrvitude, from the indolence of 
their mind, and the relaxation of their fibres, in- 

^ircs 
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fpircs them with vigour and-unparalleledrcfolutionB o 6*K 
•for extraordinary adlions. ^ .They, are cowards.all . ' 
their hfe , time,' arid heroes only for an inflant. , 

•One of thefe miferable men hath -been knowri' to 
'<rut his wnd.ofF with a ftroke-df Itatchet, rather ' 

/than purchafe his '.liberty, by^fubmitting to. the 
tvile office of an executioner. / Another Have had 
’been {lightly tortured for a trifling Fault, which Jic' ' 

'^was not even guilty of. 'Stung by refentmenr, he . 
’determined to feizc -upon the 'whole family of his/ 
opprellbr, and to carry them up to the roof of the - 
"liqufe,* ■ When the- tyrant was'prcparing 'to'enter 
; his dtvclling, .he beheld his youngeft -fon thrown^ 
down at his feet; ,he lifted up his head and ravv“ 
i 'the fccond fall.Vikewife. .Seized with defpair, he ^ 
fell on his knees,' to implore,- in/great agitation,- 
^^ihelife of the third. ' But the fall of this laft of his 
offspring, together 'with that of the Negro,; cori« 

.viheed him, that he was no longer a faiher, no/‘ 

■ worthy to be one. ‘ • ' ' ' 

Nothing, however, is more miferable’ihan the ■ 

•condition of'ihe Negro, , throughout the whole 
‘American Archipelago, The firfl' thing done, 'is 
to difgracc him with the indelible mark of llavcry, 
by ftampirig with a hot iron, upon his arms, or . 

‘.upon his bread,’ the name, .or the maik of his op- 
prefTor. A narrow,' .imwliolcfome hut,- without 
any cdnvcniences, ferves him for ^ a 'dwelling.. 

• His bed is a hurdle,’ fitter to put the body to tor- 
' ture than to afford if.any eafe." Somecarthen pots, 

^ and a fcw'^vooden•dl^hcs are his furniture. The 
/ coarfe linen which covers part of bis body, neither 

• fccures hirfi from the irifupportablc heats oftheday, 

' nor the dangerous dews of the night.' The food 

'he' is fupplied with, is cafTava, fait. beef, fait cod,' 

.fruits and roots, which are 'fcarce able to fupport 
. his miferable cxiftence. Deprived of every enjoy-- 
ment, he is condemned to a ‘ perpetual drudgery 
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B o o K m a burnirg chraatfe, conftantly under the rod of 
an vinfeclmg rnafter 

Europe hath for this century pafl:, been 
filled with the moft fublime, and the founded: 
fentiments of morality. Writings, which will be 
immortal, have eflablifhed in the moft affeilmg 
manner, that all men are brethren We are fill 
ed with indignation at the cruellies, either civil 
or religious of our ferocious anceftors, and we 
turn away our ejcs from tbofe ages of horror and 
blood Thofe among our neighbours, whom 
the inhabitants of Barbiry hate loaden with irons, 
obtain our ptty and afiiftance Even imagtniry 
diftreffcs draw tears from our eyes, both m the 
filcnt xeitrcment of the clofet, and erpccmlly at 
the theatre It is only the fatal dcftiny of the 
Negroes which doth not concern us They are 
tjnnnizcd, mutilated, burnt, and put to death, 
and yet we hften to thefe accounts coolly and 
v/iiliout emotion. The torments of a p'ople, to 
whom we owe our luxuries, can never reach our 
hearts 

The condition of thefe flaves, though every 
where deplorable, is fomethmg different m ihc” 
colonics In tliofc where there arc very exten- 
fue territories, a portion of land is generally 
-s guen them, to fupply them with the neccflaries 
of life The) are allowed to employ a part of 
^ tl e Sunday in cultivating it, and the few mo 
menis that on other days they fpare from the tune 
aVoitcd for th'*!! meals In the more confined 
iflands, the coIoniR liimfelf furniflics their food, 
the greattft Qarr of which hath, lirrui. imjjnricd 
by fea from other count les ignonnee, avarice, 
o; povert), have introduced into Hime colonics, 
a method of providing for the fubfiftcnce of Ne 
grocs, equally d*ftru€livc both to the men and 
th* plantation They arc allowed on Saturday, 

or 
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oV/otne^'otlVcc ‘day/'to'Hvork Jn t!ie:'heighlS6’jr- B-0 O K 
mg planraciohs, “or ro phindcr ihem, in ^ordar;_, 
to Iprocilre' a 'maintcnahce'-Tor .the'rdft -of the 
■week. V'' ...' 

. / BAs idc’ 'there'^ Biftsredces irUing' from the par- ‘ 
'ttcufar'frtvfauori of the Tcitlcmcnis in''thc-'Attic- 
fican iflands,*e’ach';Europeanyunon'liaih a*’man*^- • 
her of Treating flaycs peculiar ro-’iifclf. »The Spa-‘ • 
niardrmake^ibcmVthe companions oF’their .in- •’ 
ciolencef the^ Pol-tugnele,' the inftru'nients of their 
debWb'ety^^ 'ihe,- Dutclw' -the- vidfe of their ' 
ovarice.''/By ;t1ic Englilh,'' they “are cohfidcred 
-'merely’as natural prqdudionsv which' ought n'el- . 
thsrto benfed^'nbrdcft'rbyed'without' necefllty-;'.’ . , 
blit they never,trcat:themi\vitH'' familiarity; they'] 

.fievct fmile'/OpbirAhcm,' not fpeak to them’,-. ‘One 
would 'think '.they /were afraid of letting ’them 
kfufpedtj.’thayiiature ‘could Iwi'e 'given' any one, - 
• mark of reTemblance betwixt them and their Haves, • 

This makes them haie'the Englifli: The French, 

Icfs haughtyi'refsdifdamful/confi'derth'e Africans 
as-a‘fpecles of moral beings j'and thefe unhappy*, 

»men,’ lenlible’of,ih‘c honour of feeing thcm'feives • 
‘almbfi: treated like rational “creatures, Icem-toTor- 
. get iliat their maker is ’impadentlof making his 
forume,' that he always cxafls labours from them 
above their ftrength, and ^^ucnily lets -tliVni 
want nibnifencc. ‘ ’ ' ' ' ’ ’ . ' 

■ The dpinionVof tlie’Eurdpsans have alfo Iqmc 
itifluence'on the 'condition '-bf- the Negroes of 
'^ihfv/pfisnJlnntCsv ' 

by a de'firc of making pfofelytcSj'fuHer them' to 
, live, tn' ivlohammedirm,' or jn'tbat idolatry in wliich ‘ 
/hey were born, under a pretence, that it. would be ‘ 
injurious to keep their hetbrtn in CbrUl in a ftaie 
of flayefy. The catholics think thcmrelvcs obliged 
to give them (bme indrudlion, and to baptize 
them; but iheir'charity extends no furtlicr' than '■ 

‘ V0L.1V., . A ^ 
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BOO Kthe bare ceremonies of a baptifm, which is wholly 
ufclefs and unnecefiaryio men who dread not the 
' Spains of hell, to which, they fay, they are accuf- 
lomed in this life. 

The torments they experience in their flavery, 
and the diforders to whidt they are liable in Ame- 
rica, both contribute to render them infenfible to 
the dread of future punilhment. They are parti- 
cularly fulyedt to^two difeafes, the yaws, and a 
complaint that affeds their ftomach. - The firfl: 
effeft of thislaft diforder is, to turn their fkin and 
complexion to an olive colour. Their tongue be- 
comes white, and they are overpowered by fuch a 
defire of fleeping that they cannot refill : they 
crow faint, and arc incapable of the leaft cxercife. 
Tt is a languor, and a general relaxation of the whole 
machine. In this fituation they are in fuch a (late 
of defpondenc^, that they fuffer thcmfclves to be 
knocked down rather than walk. ,-*The loathing 
which they haveof'mlld and wholefome food, w 
attended with a kind of rage for every thing that is 
faked or fpiccd. Their legs fwell, their breath is 
obfiruded, and few of them fprvive this diforder. 
The greaicft part die of fulfocaiion, alter having 
fuffered and languilhcd for feveral months. 

The thicknels of their blood, which appears to 
be the fource of ihcle dilbrders, may proceed from 
feveral caufes. One of the principal, 'is, undoubt- 
edly, the melancholy which muft leize thefe men 
v,ho are violently torn away from their country, 
are fettered like criminals, who find themfehes 
all on a fiidden on the Tea, where they continue 
for two months or fix weela, and who, from the 
midfl of a beloved family, pals under the yoke pf 
an unknown people, from whom they expedl the 
mod dreadful punilhments. A .Ipecies of food, 
new to them, and dilagrceable in itfelf, dilgulls 
them in their pafl&ge.. At their arrival in the 

iflands, 
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iflands, the provifions that arc diftributed to'B O o K 
them, arc neither good in quality, nor fufficient ^ 
to fuppoTt them. Thecaflava, v.hich is particu- 
larly allotted to them, is very dangerous in itfelF. 

.Tlic animals v.ho cat of it ate rapidly deftroyed, 
though by a contradidlion, which is often found 
•in nature, they are-tery fond of it. If this root 
dotli not produce fuch fatal cfle£ls among man- 
•kind, it is bccaufc they do not make ufe of it till 
all it’spoifon haih been extraOed by preparation. 

But wuh what negligence muft not thefc prepara- 
tions be made,' wlien flakes only are the objeft of 
them, ' * ’ ' . 

Art hath for a long time been employed in 
endeavouring to find out fomc remedy againft this 
difordcr in the (lomach. It has been found, after 
feveral experiments,' that nothing was mdre falu- 
^ tary, ilian to give the blacks who were" attacked 
• with it, three ounces of the juice ofa fpecicsofeo- 
'locynth, with almoH: a fimilar dofc of a kind of 
oradle, known in the ifiandsby the name ofjnrgon. 

This drink is preceded by a purgative, which con- . 

■/ifts of half a drachm of gumboogc diluted in milk, 
or in honey-water. 

The yaws, which is the fecond difordcr peculiar 
to Negroes, and which accompanies them from A- 
frica to America, is conrroilcd in the birth, or by 
communication between the fexes. No age is free 
from it ; but it more pauicularly attacks at the pc- 
tiodsof infancy and youth. Old people have fcldom 
f’c^A’itTA Vo Vne wng and Vidicnt 

treatment which it requires. 

■ There arc faid to be four fpecies of yaws. 

The yaws with puftulcs, large and-fmall, as in 
the fmall pox; that v/hich refembles lentils; and 
laftly the red yaws, •winch >ia the moft danoeruus 
ofali, , . . . ^ : 


Is 


The 
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® Op ^ The yaw9 attack every part of the body, but 
t - efpsciaUy the face. It manifcfts itfelf by gra- 

•nulatcd red fpots, refcmbling a-raflierry. Thcfc 
-fpois degenerate into fordid ulcers, and thcdlfordcr 
at length affcdls the bones. It is not in general at* 
^tended with much fenfibility. '' ' 

. * Fevers feldom attack the perfons who are af- 
fiiftcd with the yaws; they cat and dririkas ufua!. 
but they have an almofo infuperable avcrfion for 
every kind of motion, without which, hOwcuV, 
no cure can be expe<fked. - ^ 

^ The eruption lafts about three months f the pa- 
tients are fed, during this long fpace of time, wiili 
the CataIoii,-ori?^/w/tf jJr/T/?//c-«/?j,\vith riccj drefTcd 
withoutcither greafe or butter, and the dniy drink . 
■which IS allowed them is Water, in which one dr 
®'""of thcfe vegetables hath been boiled. • They 
■muftalfo be kepi very warm, and made ’to ufe every, 
lort^ of exercife that can mofl powerfully promote 

’ At length the period comes, when it is ncccf* 
®ttd bathe the patient, and toad- 
mmifter mercury to him, both internally and by 
, ./I. manner as to bring on a'genilc 

aivation; -^ic eflfcft of this remedy, which is 
the only fpecific againft ilic direafc, is to beaffill- 
ed by a diet drink made with herbs, or with the 
T r T'”® P'oc'Cs miift even be con- 

^ I ^ ^ ‘^dte is confidered 

as complete: > ' j‘ i i , 

';'The ulccr,'>wh!ch hath ferved-as a drain diir- 
•'ig the treatment, is not always clofed at the 

men* * P'^'Pddle, and a digeflive oint- 

“ PKiiIiar method of drying 
up .their ptillules; they apply to them the blade 
' of 
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3f, the, faucepansiritiixed' with thc’jpice of-Iefnon jj 0 o K 
!)r ciVron. ; - ,r '■) ‘..VVn** ‘ 

.. All the Negroes^ as-well n?ale flS(feniale,*'.\vho , 
come- from ^Guinea, or! are borri'^in the iflands, 
liave'-ihe yaws once 111, their liv^s: itc'is a difeafe 
they muft neccfTanly'-'pafs ithrottgh r but 'there -is 
no inftance of- any of them being'attacUed with,it 
a fecood timci after having been radically, cured.. 
iXhc lEurppeans-Teldom or never catch this difor- . 
der, .noiwiiliftanding the frequcnt-'and daily con- 
nexion which they have with the Negro 'women. 
Xhefe.worhenfuckle the children of the whue peo- 
ple,' but •, do not-give, them the yaws.' How is it 
poflible.to reconcile .ihefe fadlsj'which are incon-^ 
jel\ible,!wiih the'fyftem.which'.phyficians feem to- 
•have- adopted j,wiih regard to tHe-natureof-the 
.•yaws? Can it noi-be allowed, that the ftmcn,- the 
blood, ‘-and Ikin'of the Negroes, are.;furcepiible‘.of 
.ayirus peculiar to their ipccies? The caufc of.this 
diforder,. perhaps, 'is the'famefas that-which.oc- ' 
:cafions^^heir 'Colour ::one;diflfcrence isinaturally ■ 
.produAive of *,anoifier'.i'r;and-there is no bcingror f. 
.^qualityj that cxifts abfolutcly .detached from' othe'rs ‘ 
.m’nature:, fr* * 

But whatever this difordcr may be, it isdembn-'* 
4tratcd, that fourteen or fifteen huhdrcd ihoiiiahd 
^blacks; who are-now'difperfed over the^Europeah ' 
colonies.ofuhe. New World, arc the unfortunate 
'5/emains , of. eight or nine^ millions of.naves that 
' haVe been conveyed there.' 'This dreadful deftnic- 
■ wiViuV rs 

■: nearly the fame p that of Africa,^ much lefe of the • 
\diforders, tp which,, in the opinion of all obfervers, 
but few fall n-.facrifice.'J 'It .muft. therefore. origi- 
(nate from the 'manner in’'which'>thcfe flaves arc 
:governed : and might not an error of this nature be 
.corrcdled?- ‘ • ' 
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BOOK The firll ftep ncccnjry in ithis reformation 
XL would be to attend minutely to the natural and 
moral ftate of man. Tliofc who go to putchaft 
Toanner _ blacks on the coaftsof fav.agc nations; thofe whd 
thecondi- convey them to America,. and efpecially thofe who 
flavef direifk their labours, often think tlicmfeivcs oblig- 
mightbe cd, from their ftiuaiion, and frequently too for the 
of their own fafety, to opprefs thefe wretched 
j-onaWeT men. The heart of thofe who conduit the flaves is 
ioft to all fenfe of compalTton, is ignorant of every 
motive to enforce obedience, except tliole of fear or 
feverity, and thefe arc exercifed with all the fero- 
cious Ipirit of a temporary authority. If the pro- 
prietors of plantations would ceafe to regard dhe 
care of their flaves, as-nn occupation below them, 
and confidcr it as an office to which it is their duty 
to attend, ‘they would loon difeard thefe errors that 
arife from a fpirit of crbelty. The hiHory of all 
mankind would lliew them, that, in order to ren- 
der flavery ufefol, u isi at leaft, neccHary to 
it ealy ; that force doth not prevent the rebellion 
of the mind ; that it is the mailer’s intcreft that 
the Have Ihould be attached to life, and that no- 
thing is to be expeded from him the moment that 
he no longcrfcars to die.’ ' 

This principle of enlightened rcafon, derived 
' from the fentimems of humanity, would 'con- 
tribute* to the reformation of fevcral abufes,^ 
would acknowledge the nccelliiy of'^ lodging» 
clothing, and giving proper food to beings con- 
demned to the moll painfiJl bondage that hath ever 
exilled fince the infamous origin of flavery. They 
would be fenfible, that itTis naturally impolTible 
that thole who reap no advantage from their own 
labours, can have the fame undcrllanding, the 
famecEconomy,thefnmc adivity, the fame ftrength, 
as the man who enjoys the produce orhvs induftry. 
That' political moderation woul^ gradually take 
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■place,' wliicli xonfifts in'lcffening. laboiiri-alle-B 00 k 
Vfating punilli'ment,’. and 'rendering 'to man part . 

of Jiis rights, 'in order ‘to'Yeap,* with' greater- csr- " 
'tainty, the benefit of thofe duti^ that are impbfed 
iipo'n him. Thc'prcfervatioh of'a‘great number 
of Haves/ whom difofders becafioned by vexation 
of regret deprive the colonics of, would be the n'a- . 

' tural confcquence' of fo' wife'a 'regulation. . 'Far 
from aggravating 'llie-yokc that opprefles ’them', 
every kind of attcnnon'Hioald be given to make U ■ 
'caly,'and to'difilpate even the idea of it, by’ fa- 
vouring’ a' natural propenlily that feems peculiar . 
lOUhc'Negroes.''' ' ' -i *, ‘ ■ ‘i-'-S 

THEiio'orgahs- are extremely’-fenfible of- the 
powers of. mufic. ^Thcir car is- fb'- true,- thafin 
their dances, ’the lime of a fong makcsibem fpring 
'up' a^hundfed at once, ftriking'thc eartlrat the 
■fame inftant.*"Enchanted,-’a8 it- were,- with the 
vqice'of a'.llnger,' or the tone-of a ftring'ed in- 
■ftfumenr,' 'a ‘vibration of the air'is the fpirit’that 
'actuates all tlie bodies of'thefe men : a Ibiind agi* 
tatcs,'tranfports/and tlirows- them .into' extafiek 
•In their common' labours,’ ’the motion of' jheir 
arms, or of'’their fecr,' is'al\vays in cadence.- 'At 
all their employments they fmg, and ftem always 
as if they were' dancing. * Mufic animates ^ their 
courage, and Toufes them from their indolence. 

The marks of this 'extreme fenfibility to harmony 
'arc vifiblc in all the mufcles of their bodies, 'which 
'are always naked, Toetsand muficians.by nature, 

'they makflhe words fubfervient to the mufic, -by • 
a Hcenfe they arbitrarily affume of- lengthening or 
• ‘ftiortening them; in order to accommodate them 
to any air that pleafes them. ' Whenever 'any oli- 
jtCX or incident llrikes a ‘Negro; hcihfiantlymakes- 
^ fong:' In all' ages this hath been 
tlic engin-of poetry.- Three or four words, which 
'are alternately repeated by tlic.:finger and the ge-‘ 

* • ' T • neral 
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BOOKneral chorus, fomctimes conHitute the; whole 
poem. Five or fix Mrs of mufic compofe the 
’ ’ whole length of the fong A circumflance that 

appears fingular, is, that the fame air, though 
merely n continual repetition of the fame tones, 
takes entire pofftflion of them, makes them, woric 
or dance for fevcral hours neither they, nor 
even the white men, arc difgufled with that tc 
dious uniformity which thefc repetitions might 
naturally occafion This particular attachment 
IS ouen to the warmth and expreflion which they 
introduce into ^iheir fongs Their airs are gene- 
rally double time None of them tend to infpire 
them wuh pride Thofe intended to excite 
tendernefs, promote rather a kind iof languor 
Even thofe which arc mofl lively, carry m them 
a certain expreflion of melancholy This is 
the higheft entertainment to minds of great fen- 
fibiUiy ^ 1 

So firong an inclination for mufic might be- 
come 3 powerful motive of adlion under the di 
redlion of flcilful bands Feflu ajs, games, and re 
wards, might on this account be eftablilhcd among 
jthem Thefe amuferaents, condufled with judg- 
ment, would prevent that ftupidiry fb common 
among (laves, ca(e their labours, and preferve 
them from that confiant melancholy which con- 
fumes them, and fiiortcns their days After hav- 
ing provided for the prefcrvation of the blacks ex 
ported from Africa, the welfare of thofe who were 
born m the iflands ihcmfclvcs, w ould then be con- 
fidered ^ 

Thc Negroes arenotaverfe from thepropaga- 
^on of their fpecies, even in the chains of flaver), 
But it is the cruelly of the maflers which hath 
cUeaually prevented them from complying with 
this great end of nature Such hard labour i3 
required from Ne^o women, both before and 

after 
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iftcr.thcir pre^ancy, that their, children are either^ P ® ^ <• 
' «bortive,';or hvc^/hut^’a (ho'ii time 'aften dclive^. , ^ 

.'Mothers, 'rendered defpcrate by the puhi(hmehts*' 

.Vhich the wcakncfs.oF their/condiiion 'occafions' 
jthcmi*,rometimes. fnatch their, children ‘from .the 
.cradle, 'iti' order •to'ftrangle them in their arms, 

'^nd facrifice them with a fury mingled vvith.a'fpi- 

■ >rit of. revenge arid, companion, that the'y^m'ay not 
-.become the.properiy of. their cruerraaftcrs.' This 

' :barhaVity'j:lhe horror of, which miift be vvKofly iiu- 
» puted tOA'the.f'Eurdpeans, will perhaps convince 
^thcm oF. their’,- error. .Their fenfibility.. vvHl be 
, 'rouTcd,!and ehgage ^them'to 'pay a greatcrlattch- 
*tion to 'their true mterefts.* •'They ^v/ill find, , that 
Jay'^comraitiing .fuch 'outrages 'againll- humanity, 
4ney,injufethemrdves; and if thcy,do not become 
’ rthe •benefactors of thdf '.Oaves,- they will at leaft 
•ceafe to be theirexecutfoners. ’ W\ «s'’ 

’They' will, ‘perhaps,- >elblve to fet free thdfe 
mothers who* /hall have.brougbt'Up a cbnfjderable 
. .number of childfcn-to the age of- fix years. The 
'■allurements of .lib^ty arc the moft '^powerfiil that 
•.can influence' the’^human'hearn The. Negro \vo« 

;• '.mcn,iahirhatcd by the liopcof ’/b gr’cat a blc/Ting, 
jto which 'all would ' afplrc,’ and few \vbuld be able 

■ ;io obtain; ..'would -make nbgleCl andsinfamy'be 
. -fuccecdcd .bya^virtuous.cmulation'.’to bring. up 

.cKildrenj' whofe- number and ’prelervatlbn would 
.'•fec’ure-to'them-freedom and tranquillity. 

.‘ Atter’* having- taken wife.mcarufcs not to de- 
prive ibeir 'W 

frorn the exiraordina^ fraitfulnc/s of ;the Negro 
y.omen'i -they. will htteiid'to the care of conduct- 
ing and extending cultivation by' means of popu- 
laiion, and without foreign 'expedients. Every 
thing Invites them'to e/labli/Ii 'this eafy ahd'hatu- 
ral Ivflem . , ' 

; Th'erx 
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BOOK There are forae powers/ whofe rcUlcmerifs in 

^ . the American ifles every day acquire extent, and 

there are none whole manual labour doth ’not 
continually increafe. Thcfe lands, therefore, 
conftantly require a greater number of hahds to 
clear them. Africa, where all’ Europeans go to 
recruit the population of the colonies, ’gradually 
furnifhcs them with fewer men, and fupplies them 
at the fame time with worfe Daves, and at a higher 
price. This fourcc for the obtaining flaves will 
be gradually more and more exhaufted.’ ‘But were 
tins change in trade as chimerical, as it ieeins to 
be not far diftant, it is ncverthelefs certain,' that a 
great nurhber of Daves drawn out of a remote 
region, perifh in their paffage, or in the New^ 
World } and that when they come to America 
they are fold at a’ve^ advanced prices that tfiere 
arc few of them whofe natural term of life is not 
Ihortencd and that the greater part of thofe 'who 
attain a wretched old age, are extremely ignorant, 
and being accuftomed from their infancy to idle- 
neft, are 'frequently very unfit for the employ- 
ments to which they are deftmed, and are In a 
continual ftate of dcfpondency, on account of 
mcir being feparated from their country. If we 
do not miHakc in qur opinion, cultivators born In 
the Arnerican ifiands'ihemfelvcs, always breath- 
ing their nari\e air, brought up without any other 
expcncc than what conftfis in a'cheap food, habi- 
tuated in early life to labour by their own parents, 
endowed Vith afufficiem fhare of underftanding,' 
or a lingular aptitude for all the ufcful arts ; fuch 
cultivators cannot but be preferable to flaves that 
Have been fold, and live in a Date of perpetual 
extIe and reflramt. . ^ ^ 

The method of fubftitming in the place of fo- 
reign Negroes thole of the colonics themfelvcs, is 
very obvious. It wholly confifts in fuperintend- 

ing 
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ingthe Wack^chUdren that are bora in the inatfds,B o 6 K , 
in conBning .to their workhoufes 'that .multitude ^ 
of 'flaVes who carry about 'with them ' their worth- 
leflnefs, - their ^ licentiouficrs, and -.the ' luxury ' and 
infolenceof their maflers,-in all the* towns and 
pons of Europe but above aU»’ift requiring of 
ndirigators who freqUehc*' the ’.African • coafts',' 
that they (hould form' .their cargo of an equal 
number of men and ‘women, or even of a majority 
of women, ;during fome years, in order to reduce 
that dirproportion which prevails between the two 
fexes/ ' in ‘ ^ 

; This laft precaution, rlw 'putting the pleafureis’ 
of love within ihe'rMch of all the blacks, '.would 
contribute to theircal^ and. multiplication.* .Tliefe 
unhappy men,- forgctting'fthc. weight of their, 
ehains,' would ' with tranfport fee. themfelves live 
again in their, children.: The 'majority .of them 
arc faithful, even to death,- to ihofe Negro women 
whom Jove and Qavery havc'afllgned to them fur" 
their companions*, they treat them with that com- 
panion which the wretched mutually derive from' 
one another," even in the rigour of their condition; 
they comfort them under ,the load* of , their ’em- 
ployments ; they fympathize, a't lead,’ with them', 
when,' through excefs of labour, or want of food, 
the mother can only .offer her child a breaft ,that is 
drj'j-or bathed.'in ’her tears*. ’ The women, on 
their part, though, tied, down to no.rcftridtions of 
■chaftiiy, are fixed. in their attachments; provided 
'ifi •peojire 

docs not render them inconftant.' - Unhappily this, 
isa temptation* to infidelity;/ to which they have' 
too often opportunities to yield.',' . . ' • . , ' 

' Those who have inquired into -the caufesof 
'thistiflc, for -black women, ^whlch'.appears- to be 
fo depraved in-, the Europeans, 'have found' it to 
‘arifefrom the nature of the-climatc,- which, tinder, 
f . the 
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BOOKthe torrid ^one^virrefiftibl^ excites 'mcri; to tlii 
■ XI.- ‘pleafurcs.bf love- the -facility of (gratifying this 
5^"VT>^|nfuffj,ouhiable inclination without reftraintj'.ahd 
without the -trouble of a long, purfuit 4 

certain captivating attradion of beauty, difcover- 
able in black women, as foon as cuilom hath onci; 
reconciled the eye .-to their colour; butprind; 
pally from a warmth of conftitution, 'which gives 
them the power of mfpiring and returning the 
moft ardent traniports. Thus they revenge them- 
felves, as it.were, for -the humiliating dcfpondency 
•of their condition, by the violent and inordinate 
•paflion which they excite in their matters; nor do 
dur ladies in Europe poltcfs, -,in a more exalted 
degree, the art of -wafting and running out large 
fortunes than. the Negro ^ women, r But'^thofe of 
'Africa have the fuperiority over thofe of Europe, 
in .the real-.pafiion they have for ,the men who 
purdiare them. The. happy difeovery and spre* 

^v\cn\ionof.confpi^acieslhat would havedeftroyed 
all their, oppreflbrs. by the-handsof their Haves, 

- hatli'becn often owen to the faithful attachment 
of thefc -Negro v/oincn. ,The double tyranny ,of 
, ihcfc unworthy ufurpersof the eftates and'Iiberty 
of. fuch a number .of people, '< deferved, doubtlefs, 

, fuch a punifhmcnt. 

fo far debafcj ourfelves as to 
;On1argc'thc ignominious’llft 'of .thofe writers who’ 
• Arga- '-devote 'their abilities, to juftify by> policy, what 
SSufe In an^age where fo 
• oftojuf-.manycrrprsqre'boldly expofed, jNwooId.-be*un- 
gfy it. pardonable to conceal any truth that is interefting 

tionof' -<^0 Inimanity.. If .whatever we have hitherto ad- 
th*m. , yanced' hath feemingly .tended ' only to alleviate 
‘the burthen, of flavery, the realbn is, -that ft was 
.firft.ncceflary to givCifome' comfort -to thofe' un- 
happy beings, whom, we cannot fet.free; -and 
convince, ihcir opprclTors that they are cruel w 
: ,j • the 
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the prejudice of their resl intcrefts But, in lheB8 
mean time, until Tome confidcrable revolution 
lhall make the evidence of this great trmii felt," it 
may not be improper to purdie this fulyedt fur- 
ther Wc (hall then firft prove, that there is no 
Vcafon of (late that can auihonfe flavery Wc 
fhall not bfe afraid to cue to the tribunal of reafon 
andjuftice thofe governments which tolerate this 
cruelty, or which even arc not alhamed to mak6 
It the bafis of thfeir power 

SLA.t ERY IS a date in which a man hath lod, 
cither by force or by convention, the property of 
his own perfon, and of whom a maftercandif- 
pofe as of hisowh effefts 

This odious rtate was unknown m the firfi: 
ages Men were ail equals , but that natural 
equality did not laft long As there w'as mot yet 
any regular form of government eftabliflied to 
maintain focial brder, as none of the lucrative 
profcllions exiftcd, which the progrefs of civiliza- 
tion hath fmee introduced among the nations, 
the drongert:, or the mod artful, foon feized upon 
the beft territories, and the weakefl, and lefs 
cunning, wire obliged to fubmit to thofe who 
were able to^fecd and to defend them ^ This 
Hate of •dependence wns tolerable In the fimpli- 
city of ancient manners, there was no great dif- 
ference between a mailer and his lervants Their 
dref;, Iheir food, their lodging, v/ereolmoft- alike. 

If, aHny time, ihcfupenor, impetuous and mo- 
lent, las ravages generally are, gave way to the 
fcvocioufnefs of his charafter, this was a tranfiiory 
aft, which made no alteration m the habitual 
Hate of things ^ But this arrangement did not 
long filbfift Thofe who commanded, readily 
occiiHomed themfclves to believe, that they were 
of a fiipeTior nature to tliofe who obeyed They 
kept them at a diftancc, and debafed them 
I This 
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BOOK This contempt was attended with fatal confe* 
^ qnences} the id'-a of confidcring thefe unfortu* 

* '’"^^naic people as flaves grew familiar; and they 

became really fo. Eacli mafter difpofed of them 
in the manner which was 'the molV favourable to 
his intereft and to liis pafllons A mafter who 
had no'fiirthcr ufc for their labour, (old or-^ex* 
changed them: and he wlio was defirous of m- 
cteafing the number of them, encouraged them 
to multiply, ' 

, When focietics, become more flrong and more 
numerous, acquired a knowledge of the arts and 
of commerce; the weak found a fupporc m the 
magiftrate, and the poor found refources m the 
fevers.1 btanebes of tnduftty. They both emerged, 
by degrees, from the kind of neceflity they bad 
experienced of fubmming to flat cry, m order to 
procure fubfiftcnce. The cudom of putting one’s 
fclf in the power of another, became etery day 
Jefs frequent, and liberty was at length confidcred 
as a precious and unalienable property, ' 

In the mean while, the laws, which were inj* 
pcrfedl and ferocious, ftill continued, for fome 
time, to impofe the penalty of fervitude. ' As in 
the times of profound ignorance, the fatisfaflioit 
of the offended pcrlbn was the only aim which an 
ill-contrived amhoiity* propofed, ibofe-who had 
infringed the principles of juftice, with regard to 
the perfon who acculcd them, were given up to 
him The tribunals were afterwards determined 
by more cxtenfivc and more ufeful views Every 
crime appeared to them, and with rcafon, an 
offence againfl fbcicty ; - and the criminal be- 
came ihellavcof the (late, which difpofed of him 
m the manner moft advantageous for the public 
good At-rhat period there were noothcr captives, 
except thofs acquired in war. 


Before 
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. Effore a power was eftablithcd^ to rnaifitain B O O K 
order, ^the coniefls between individuals were very 
frequent, and the conqueror qevcr failed to re- 
duceihc vanquifhed to a (late of (erviiudc, ^ This 
cuflom .continued for a long time, in the difputes 
between nations, becaufe,,as each .combatant 
took the field at his own cxpence, he remained 
maftcr of the prifbncrs he had taken himlclf, ^or 
of thofe which, m the ‘divifion of the fpoil, were 
given to him as a reward for his aftions. ^Biic 
when the armies became mercenary,, the goyern- 
^ment, who were at the , expence or ihe^war, and 
.who ran the rifk of the event, ’ appropriated to 
themfelvcs the fpoils of the enemy, lOf which the 
prifoners^wcre always, the *inofi: .important parti 
Jt was'tficn neceflTary ,to purcliafe flaves from the 
ftate, dr. from the neighbouring favage, nations. 

^ Such ,was the pra^ice of the 'Greeks, and of the 
Romans, and of all people who chofe to increafe 
^iheir enjoyments, by this inhuman and barbarous 
cufiom. * , . , 

Europe relapfed again into the chaos of the 
primary ages, when the .people of ^ the North 
fubverted the colofTal, empire, which had been 
raifed, with (b much glory, by a warlike and 
political republic. Thcfc barbarians, who had 
hadnayesin the midftof their fp^efis, multiplied 
them prodigioufly in the provinces which they 
invaded. Not only thofe who were Jaken.in 
arms, were' reduced to fervilude, this humili- 
ating ftate became alfo the portion of citizens, 

"ho culmaied quietly , at home the arts which 
fiourifh in* times of peace. .However, the num- 
ber of freemen was more confidcrable in the 
fubdued countries, during ilie lime that the con- 
^querofs remained faithful to the form of govern- 
ment which they had thought proper to eftabliflii 
jn order to contain their new fubjc^ls, and to 
proieft 
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Kprptcfl iliem from foreign invafions. “ But, ‘no 
^ibonerliad tins ftngillar mftltiuion, which collect- 
ed a nation, commonly dilperfcd,' into a con- 
ftantly Banding army, loft it’s influence; no 
fooncr liad the fortunate affinities which united 
themeaneft foldier of this powerful body to their 
King, or to their ‘General, ceafed to cxift^ than 
a fyftfim of univerlal oppreffion-was eftabliflicd. 
There was no ‘longer any rcmark-ible diftindlion 
betwefen thofe who had preferved their independ- 
ence, and thole who had for a long time groaned 
under the yoke oT flavery. ' ' ♦ 

The men who were free, whether they were 
inhabitants of the towns, or of the country, rC; 
Tided upon the king’s domains, or upon the ter- 
ritories of Tome baron.. All thofe who were in 
pofleffion of fiefs, pretended, in thofe times' of 
anarchy, that a man who enjoyed no diftindlion 
from birth, whoever he might be, could only 
jwflels a precarious Und of property,'which had 
originally proceeded from their liberality. ^This , 
prejudice, perhaps, the moll extravagant" that 
• hath ever afflidled the human fpecies, perfuaded 
Ihe nobles that they could never be guilty of 
injuftice, whatever were the obligations they might ’ 
impofe upon lb bale an order of bfeings. ^ ' 

According to thele principles, they were not 
allowed to ablent themfelves, without leave,' from 
their native country. They were not allowed 10 
difpofe of their properly, either by will, or by 
any other adl, made in their hfe-time , and their 
Lord was their undoubted 'heir, when they died 
without leaving any poftcniy, or when ‘this pofte*' 
J^ty were fixed in another part 6 f the country. 
They were npt allowed to appoint guardians to 
their children ; and the liberty of ‘marrying was 
granted to thole only who had .purchafed it. So 
much was it apprehended that the people Ihould 

acquire 
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acquire an mfight on their rights and interefts,B Op K 
that the liberty of learning to read was one of 
the favours granted witli the moft reludlance 
They were compelled to the moft humiliating 
vaffalages The taxes which were impofed upon 
them were arbitrary, unjuft, oppreflive, and de- 
ftru£tive of the fpint of aflivity and indiiftry. 

They were obliged to bear the tyrant’s expences 
when he arrived , iheir provifions, their furni- 
ture, their flocks, were all abandoned to pillage 
If a law fuit was begun, it was not pofTible to 
end It m an amicable manner, beciufe this me- 
thod would have deprued the lord of the rights 
that were to accrue to him from the fentence 
Every kind of exchange between mdiMdimls was 
prohibited, at the period when the lord of the 
manor chofe himfelf to fell the provifions which 
they liad colledlcd, or which they had even pur- 
chafed Such was the ftate of opprcflion under 
which the clafs of people groaned wlio were the 
leafl ill treated If any of the \cxations we have 
juft given an account of, were unknown m cer- 
tain place®, biliers were fubftitiued to them which 
v;crc often more intolerable 
SoMt towns in Italy, which by fortunate 
cli nee had acquired the polTefllon of fome 
branches of commerce, were the firft to be 
alTnmed of fuch a fiiuaiion, and their riches fur- 
nilhcd til m with the means of fhakmg off the 
yoke of their feeble dcfpois Others purchafed 
their liberty of theEm^crors^ wbo^ in ihe couxfc. 
of the bloody and laflingdirptites which they had 
uiih the Popes, and wuh iheir vaflals, though: 
thcmfcUcs exceedingly fortunate to lell privi- 
Ugc®, which theftnieof their affairs did not per 
mit them to refufe Some princes were even 
prud m, enough to facnficc that part of their au 
Mottty, which the ferment excitea in men’* mind*-, 

IV AZ. rn efe 
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BOO Krnadc,thcm forcfee-that they fhould foon l^cdc*^ 
privcd of. Several of thefe towns remained in- 

' 'lulatcd; but the m^ority united their interefls. 
All of them formed political focieties, governed 
by laws which had been didlated by the citizens 
themfelvcs. 

iThe fuccefs with which this revolution in go- 
vernment was attended, furprifed the neighbour- 
ing nations. In the mean while, as the kings, and 
barons who opprefled them, were not compelled 
by circumftances to give up their (bvereignty, 
they contented themfelvcs with granting to the 
towns in their dependence valuable and confi- 
derable immunities. They were authorized to 
furround thcnifclves with walls, to bear arms, and 
to pay no more than a regular and moderate tri- 
bute. Liberty was fo eflential a point of their 
conftitutton, that whenever a bondfman took r^ 
fugc among them, hebecame a citizen, if he was 
not claimed duringihecourfe of the year. Thefe 
communities, or municipal bodies, profpered in 
proportion to their pofmon, their population, and 
their induftry, - _ ' 

While the condition of men, reputed free,, 
was To foitunately improved, that of the llavcs 
remained the fame; that is to fay, the ntoft 
deplorable which it is poflible to conceive. 
Thefe wretched people belonged fo entirely 
to ilieir mafters, that they fold or exchanged 
them at picafure. They were not allowed any 
kind of property, even out of their favings, when- 
ever a fixed fum was afiigned them for their fub- 
fiftencc. They were put to the torture for the 
fmalicfl: mirdcmcanor. They might be punilhed 
with death, without the interference of the magi- 
ftrate. Marriage was for a long time forbidden to 
them ; the connexions between the two fexes were 
illegal j they wcrctoleraicd, and even encouraged, 
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but they were not honoured with the nuptial bene- BOOK 
diaion. The condition of the children was the , 
fame as that of tlieir fathers ; they were bom, 
they lived, and -they died in flavety. In moft of 
the courts of judicature, their tellimony was not ^ 
admitted agauift a free man. ' They were obliged 
to wear a particular drefs ; land thia humiliating 
diftinflion recalled icvery moment to ihcir minds ' 
the ignominy 'of their exiftencc. To complete 
ihefe misfortunes,' the fpirit of the feudal fyftenr ’ 
oppofed the disfrancliifement of this fpecies of 
men.. A. generous mafter mighfindecd break the 
bonds of his domeflic flaves whenever he chofc 
but 5 innumerable' formalities were required to 
change the fituaiion. of' the flaves which beldngcd 
to the glebe,! -According to a maxim gencrSly 
received, d vaflal could not diminilh ilie value of 
the fief which he had received 5 and the releafing 
of any of it’s cultivators was*dlmimfliing it. This 
obflacle muft neceflanly have retarded, but could 
not entirely prevent the revolution, and for the 
following rcafon': t 1 • » > ' 

The Germans, and the other conquerors, had 
;ippropfiatcd immenfe domains to ^^ihemfelves at 
the time of their imafion, »Thc nature of thefe 
eftates did not allow them to be difmembercd. 

From that time it became impofliblc for the pro- 
prietor to retain all* his flaves under his own in- 
ipedtioh, and he was compelled to difperfe them 
over the foil they were to cultivate. Their dif- 
tancft. 

thought proper to ‘cocourage them by rewards 
proportioned to their labour. Thus gratifications, 
which moll commonly confifled of a greater or Jefs 
confiderable part of the produce of the lands, were 
added to their ufual maintenance. «• ' 

By this arrangement ihz villainj formed a kind’ ' 
of aflbeiation with their maflers. The riches 
‘ • K a which 
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BOO K which they nequired in this advantageous ^market 

. . enabled tliem to offer a fixed rent for the ground} 

with which they were intniftcd, upon conditioi 
that the overplus (hould belong to ihcna. As i!^ 
lords* acquired by thefe means, without nfk cr 
tineafinefs, from their poflellions, as much, or 
more income, than they had formerly obtained, 
this practice gained credit, and was foon univcr- 
fally adopted. It was no longer the intereftof ih« 
proprietor to attend to ffaves who'ciiltivatcd at 
their own cxpence, and v\ho were exaifk in their 
payments, Thusended this perfonal flavcry. > 

It fomctimes happened, that a bold cntcrprif- 
ing man, who had laid out confiderable funds on 
his farm, was driven from it before he had reaped 
the fruits of his advances. This inconvenience 
..occafioned^tlte requifition of Jeafes for fescral 
Jtacs. They were extended, in procefs of time, 
to die whole life of the cultivator, and were often 
fettled upon his moft diflant pofterity. This 
the termination of real flavery. . ’ 

This great change, brought on in a manner 
by iifclf, was'haftencd by a caufe which deferves 
to be obferved. All the European govemmenq 
were then anftocradc.. The chief of every r^ , 
public was perpetually at war with his barons. 
Being for the moft part unable _ to refiff them bj 
force, he was obliged ^to have recourle to arti- 
fice. That artifice, which w'as employed to the 
greateft advantage, was to proieft the 
sgamft-the tyranny of their mafters, and toun- 
derminc the power of the nobles, by diminilhmg 
the dependence of their fulyedts. It is not im- 
probable but that (bme Kings favoured the fpinr 
' of liberty, from the only motive of general uti* 
Illy; but moft of them were viGbly induced m 
adopt this fortunate policy, more on account of 
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dieir perfonal intcrefts/tli'an from principles of hu- B O 
maniiy and benevolence. ' 

However this may be, [the revolution wasfo 
com^ete^ ' that" liberty’ became- more general 
throughout the greateft part of Europe, uhiin- it 
had been in any climate, 'or in any age. ^ In all 
ancient ‘governments,’ in thofe 'even which are 
always propofe'd to us as models, moH'of the peo- 
ple were'condemncd to a lhameful and cruel fervi- 
tude. The more the focieiies acquired knowledge, 
riches, and power, the^more did the'niimber of 
flaves increafe, and the-more deplorable became 
'their fate. Athens reckoned twenty valTals to one 
ciiiren. . The'difproportion' was ftill greater at 
Rome,’ become • the miftrefs ^of the unlverfe. In 
both' the republics,' fiavery was carried to ihe.iit- 
moftexcefsof fatigue, of mifery, and of ignomt. 
■ny. , 'Since itliathbeen abolifhed among us,' the 
’ people’are infinitely more happy, even, under tiie 
moft-'derpotic empires, than 'they were) formerly 
under the bell regulated democracies. « 

But * no fooncr was domcftic liberty revived in 
■Europe, than it was annihilated in'Amcrica. The 
Spaniards, whom the waves firft calt upon ’thefe 
fhorcs of the Ncw-World, did nOt imagine they 
owed any duties to a fet of 'men who were not of 
thein'complexion; *and who did -not .pra^lifc their 
cuftoms or their religion. ■' They confidered them 
only, as the inftrumems'of their avarice, * and 
loaded them with irons. Thefe weak’ men; ‘vrho 
had notJthe habit of ‘lahnur^ fooa esopited. 
the' vapours of the mines, or in.other lOScupan- 
ons'almoft as deflrndlive. Slaves wercuKtn fent 
for from Africa. ' Theirj number hath incrcafed, 
in proportion as the cultivations -have been ex- 
tended.’ 'The Poriugucfe, the Dutch, the Eng- 
hfh, the French," ihehDmcs, all thefe nations, 
■'uhethcr free 'or criflaved, have fought, .without 
*, ’ ' d. remorfe, 
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BOO Kremorfe, an incrcafc of fortune in the labours, tlie 
blood, and the defpair of tliefc unfortunate people. 
What a horrid fyftcm! ’ 

1 _ Liberty is the property -of one’s felt Three 
kinds of it are diftlnguilhed. Natural liberty, 
civil liberty, and political liberty : that is to fay* 
the liberty of the individual, the liberty of the 
citJEcrt, ahd. the liberty of a nation. 'Natural li- 
berty is the right granted by nature to every man 
to difpofe of himfelf at pleafure. Civil liberty is 
the right which is infured by ibeiety to every dti* 
zen, of doing every thing which is not contrary 
to the laws. Political liberty is the ftaie of a 
people who have not alienated tlieir fovereignty, 
and who either make their own laws, 'or who 
conftJcutc a part in the lyftem of their Icglf* 
Ution. . . , , > , . 

The fird of thefe liberties is, after rcafon, the 
diftinguilhing charaacriftic of man. Brutes are 
chained up, ^ and kept in fubjeftion, becaufe they 
have no notion of what is juft or .uhjuft, no idea 
of graridcur or meannefs,' But in man, liberty is 
the principle of bis vices or his virtues. None 
but a free man can lay, or I will not ; and 

• confequcntly none but a free man can bfe worthy 
of piaifc, or be liable to cenfure. 

Without liberty,or the property of one’s own 
body, and the enjoyment of one’s mind, no man 
«n be cither a hulband, a father, a relation, ora 
friend j he hath neither a country, a fellow citi* 
zen, nor a God. The flavc, -impelled by the 
wicked man, and who is the inftrument of his 
wickednefs, is inferior even to the dog, Jet Joofe 
y the Spaniard upon the American j for con- 
fciencc which the dog hath not, ft, II remains 
with the man.^ He who bafely abdicates his li* 
berty, gives himfelf up toremorfe, and to the 
grealcft -mifcry which can be experienced by a 

thinking 
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thinking and fenfiblc being. IF there be not any,B O O K 
power under the heavens, which can change my . 
nature and reduce me to the ftateof brutes, there 
is none which can difpofc of my liberty. God is 
tny father, and not my maftcr; I am his child, and 
not bis flavc. How . is it pofliblc that I Ihould 
grant to political power, what 1 refufe to divine 
omnipotence.^ / 

Will thefc eternal and immutable truths, the 
foundation of all morality, the bafis of all ra- 
tional governments, be contefted ? They will, and 
the audacious argument will be didlated by barba- 
rous and fordid avarice. Behold that proprietor of 
a veflcl, who leaning,upon his defk, and with the 
.pen in his hand, regulates the number of enormi- 
ties he may caufc to be committed on the coafls 
of Guinea; who confiders at Icifure, what num* 
ber of firelocks he (hall want to obtain one Me^ro, 

-what fetters will be necelTary to keep him chain- 
ed on board his fhip, what whips will be required 
to make him work j who calculates with coolnefs, 
every drop of blood which the flavq mufi; necef- 
farily expend in labour for him, and how much 
it will produce ; who confiders whether a Negro 
woman will be of more advantage to him by her 
feeble labours, or by going through ilie dangers 
i of child-birth. You Judder! — It there exifted 
any religion which tolerated, or which gave only a 
tacit fandlion to fuch kind of horrors; if, abforb- 
- cd m fomc idle or.fcditious quefiions, it did not 
■'lincefiantly exclaim againft the authors or the in- 
firuments of this tyranny ; if it fltould confider it 
as a crime in a flave to breakjhis chains; if it 
.ftiould fufferto remain in ifs community, 'the ini- 
quitousjudge who condemns the fugitive to death : 
if fuch a religion, 1 fay, exifted, ought not, the 
minifters of it to be funocated under the ruins 'of 
their altars? 


Men 
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B 0 0 K Men or demons, whicli ever you are, «?! 
. you dare to juftUy the attempts you make agiinll 
my independence, by pleading the right of the 
ftrongeft ? VVbai, is not the man wlio wants to 
enflave me, guilty? Doth he only make ufeof 
Ills rights? Where arc thefe rights? Who hath 
ftamped them with a charaflcr facred enough to 
hlencc mine? 1 hold from nature the right of 
defending myfctf, and it hath not giren thee 
that of attacking me. If thou doft (Innk thyfelf 
cuihorlfed to opprefe me, ■ bccaiifc thou art 
ffronger or more dextrous* than I am, complain 
not if my vigorous arm fliall rip up thy bofom 
in fcarch of thy heart. Complain not, when 
tn tliy torn entrails, thou fhalt feel tliat death 
which I Omll have conveyed into’ them with thy 
toed. 1 am Wronger or more dextrous than thou 
art; be the vii^im in thy turn, and expiate the 

crime or haying been an oppreflbr. • ' • 

But, it is alleged, that in all regions, and in all 
ages, flavery hath been more or Icfs cftablifhcd. *■ 

I GRANT it; bui vvhat doth it fignilV to me 
■wliat other people in ether' ages have done? 
•Are>vvc to appeal to the cunoms of ancient lime*, 
or to our'confcicncc? Are we to diften to the 
juggeftions of mtereft, of infatuation, and of 
barbarifm,. rather than mo thofe of reason -and 
of juftice? If the 'univcrfality of a prafttce were 
admitted as a proof of n’s innocence, we Hiould 
then have a romplcte apology for ufurpation^, 
conquerts and for every fpecica of oppreffion. 

‘to bemaftersof thelivesof their flJves; and we, 

P'°Sre6 of knowledge- hntli en- 
lightened the mindset all modern legiLtors upon 
- • ' this 
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this importint point All codes of lav s, without BOOK 
txception, Inve exerted tbemrclve? for the prefer- 
vation of Iran, even of him vvho lani’uifhes in a 
ftate of flaverj They have agreed, that his cxift- 
ence (hould be put under die ptotcdion of tlie ma- 
giftrates, and that the thbunals of judide 'ilotic 
ftould be able to haflen the end o^ic But hath 
this law, the molt facred of all ibcial inftitution'', 
ever been put m forced !s not America peopled 
with atrocious colonifts, vho infolcntly ufurp the 
rights of the fovereign, and deftroy by the Iword, 
or by fire, the unfortunate viftims of their avarice ^ 

Doth not this facnlegious mfradlion of the laws, to 
the difgrace of all Europe, ftill remain unpunifhed ? 

1 challenge any defender or panegj nft of our hu.- 
inanity and Ov our juftice, to adduce an inllance 
of any one of thefc affaflins hiving lofi their life 
upon a fcaffold 

Let us fiippofe, that the regulations, which, 
"recording to the panegynfi, do lo much honour 
to our age, be ftndUy oblervcd , will the flave 
be, on that account, much lefs an objefl: of com- 
’paflTon? What* docs not the mafier, who dif- 
pofes of my ftrengtb at his pleafute, Iii ewifedif- 
po(e of my life, which depends on the voluntarv 
ind proper life of my faculties? What is exifi- 
ftneeto him, who has not the difpofal of it ? I 
cannot kill my flave , burl can make him bleed 
’under the v hip of aft executioner, 1 can over- 
vVhclm him with forrows, drudgcr5, and want, I 
'TJ.Vrt^ixre-iVi-iTr «‘ry, a(td i^icreny ttrra’ermme 
the principles and fprmgs of his hfe , 1 c^n fiTo- 
ther, bj flow punifhments, the wretched infant 
which a Negm woman carries in her womb. Tlinx 
the laws protect the flave againft a violent death, 
onl) to leave tO my cruelty thcL right Of making 
iiim die by degrees The right of flavery is in 
fa*!, that of perpetraung all ferts ot crimes 
2, thofc 
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UOOKlhofc crjm« vtlijcli iniidc property, for flarci 
?^L fuffered to Jja^c any c\rn m their owft 

perfons : tliofc enmes which deftroy perfonal 
iafci) , for the flue m-w be facnficcd to the a- 
pnee of Ills niaflcr : thofc crimes which make mo- 

defl) (hliddcr- M) blood nfes at thefe horrid 

images 1 detefl, I abhor the human fpcac*, 
compofed oni> of xiAims and cxccmioncrs, and 
jf It isnc\crto become better, mav it be aryji- 
hihted 

But thefe Negroes fay they, are a raccofmen 
bom for flavciy , their difpofiiio^s arc narrow, 
treacherous, and wicked; they themfclses cllo^ 
the fiiperiont) of oiir undcrflnndings, and almcfl 
acknoulcdge the tuftice of our authontj. 

Thf minds ot the Negroes arc contraflcd , be- 
caufe flascry deflroys all the fpitngs of the foul 
The) arc wicked , bmnot fuff cienti) fouith jou 
The) arc treacherous, becaiife they arc under no 
obligation to fpcak tro h to their tyrants They 
acknowledge the fupcnoniy of our underfland- 
mgs, bccairfc we have pcrpeiuaicd their igno- 
rance • the) allow the juflite of our authontj, 
bccaufc we have abnfed thtir wenknelk. As it 
was impofljWc for us to maintain our fupcriority 
by force, we have, by a criminal pohc), had rc- 
courfc to cunning We have aimed perfuaded 
them that they were a Angular fpecics born only 
for dependence, for fulyedliort, for labour, and 
, for chanilemenc We have negleifled rolhing that 
might tend to degrade thefe unfortunate people, 

and we have afterwards upbraided them for ibcir 
mcannels 

But thefe Negroes, it is furiher urged, were 
born flaves 

Barbarians,wi]1\ou perfuademe, that a mm 
can be the property oFa (bvercign, a fm the pro- 
perty of a father, a w ife the propertj of a hufbind, 
a*domertic 
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fl domcftic tbe property of a matter, a Negro the b 00 X 
.property of a planter? . f . 

Proud and difdainful being, who do’ft difavow 
•thy brethren, wilt thou never perceive that this 
contempt recoils upon thyfclf? If thou do'fl: wifh 
that thy pride fhould be ennobled, exert a fufficient 
elevation of mind, to make itconfift in the ncccl^ 

'fary affinities which thou haft with thefe unfortu- 
nate men whom thou do’ft debate. 

One common father, an immortal Ibul, a fu- 
ture ftaie of felicity, fuch is thy true glory, and 
.fuch hkewife is iheir’s. 

But, it is government itfclf that fells the 
flaves, ' ' 

How did the ftatc acquire that right ? Let the 
magiftrate be ever to abfolute, is he proprietor 
of the fubjedls fubmitted to his empire? Hath he 
any further authority, but that with which he is 
intrufted by. the citizen? And have any people 
ever had ihe privilege of difpollng of their li- 
berty ? y 

But ihefe flaves have fold themfelves. If they 
belong to themfelves, they have a right to dlfpofc 
of themfelves.'' It is his buflnels to put a price on 
.his liberty; /and’ when that is fettled, whoever 
gives him the money, hath acquired a legal right 
over him. 

No man hath the right of felling himfelF; be- 
caufe he hatli no right to accede to every thing 
which an unjuft, violent, and depraved matter 
. jcng»br nf .hl?u JJr .i? Ah? sf 

God, who is his firtti matter, and from whofc 
authority he is never releafed The man who 
fells him, makes a deceitful bargain with his 
purchafer, becaufe he lofes his own value. And 
the money, as Toon as it is paid to him, ifemains, 

-^wlIh his perfbn, in the hands of his matter. 

I What property can a man be in poflefllon of. 
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EOOKwho ]nth given up every-wght of property? 
Nothing can belong to him wfio hath agreed 
^~^to have nothing He cannot even have Mrtue, 
honefty, nor a will of his own The man who 
hath reduced himfelf to the condition of a de 
ftruftive weapon, is a madman, and not a flavc 
A man may fell his life, in the fame manner as a 
foldier does, but he cannot as a flave , and 
tins conftitutcs the difference of the two condi* 
lions 

But thefe flaves had been taken in war, and 
would haic been murdered if we had not in* 
terfered ^ 

Would there have been any wars without jou? 
Are not the difieniions among thofe people owen to 
yourfeh es ? Do you not carry deflriiflive weapons 
to them ^ Do you not tnfpire them with the defirc 
of ufingihem? AVill your \enels never forfake 
thofe deplorable Ihorcs, till after the deflruilionof 
the miferable race who inhabit them ® Why do 
you not fuffer the viftor to make what ufe h« 
choofcsoFiiis vtdory , and why do you become 
his accomplice > 

But they were criminals, who deferved death, 
or th- greateft punifhmenis, and were condemned 
in their own country to {la\ cry Are you then 
the executioners of the people of Africa ^ Bcfidc, 
who was'it that condemn^ them ^ Do you not 

know, that in a defpotic ftate there is no criminal 
but the t) rant > The fub)edt of an abfoluie prince 
IS the fame as the flave in a flatc repugnant to 
nature Every thing that contributes to keep a 
man in fuch a ftaie, is an attempt againfl his per 
Ton Every power which fixes him to the tyranny 
of me man, is the power of his enemies and all 
thole who are about him, -ire the autliors or 
abettors of this violence t His mother, who 
naught him the firft IcfEins of obedience ; hfs 
neiglibour, 
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neighbour, who fet him the example of it ; his B O O K 
Superiors, who compelled him, into this (late ; . ^ 

and his equals, who led him into it their opi- 
nion : all thefe are the mmifters and inftruments 
of tyranny. The tyrant can do nothing of him- 
felf; he is only the primum mobile of ^hofe efforts 
which all his ' fubjetts exert to their own mutual 
oppreUion. He keeps them in a' ftate of perpe- 
tual war, which renders robberies, treafons, af- 
fafiinations lawful, ‘Thus, like *^the blood which 
flows in his veins, all crimes originate from his 
heart,’ and return thither as to their primary 
fource. Caligula ufed to fay, that if the whole 
human race had had but one head, he fhoiild have 
taken plcafure in cutting it off. ' Socrates 'would 
liave faid, tliat if all crimes were heaped upon one 
head, that fhould be 'the one which ought to be 
flricken off. . i 

, But they enjoy more felicity in America, than 
they did in Africa, 

\yi{EREroRE then are thefe flaves conflantly 
fighing after iheir own country ? Why do they 
refume their liberty as foon as they are able? 

Why do they prefer deferrs, and the fociety of 
V lid beaftc, to a condition that apjsears to you 
fo mild? Why dothdefpair induce them to de- 
flroy themfclvcs, or to poifbn you ? Why do their 
women fo frequently procure abortion, in order 
that tiieir children may not partake of their me- 
lancholy defliny ? When you fpeak to us of the 
Inppmels of your flaves, you are falfc to vouf- •. 
fclvci,' and you deceive us It is the uimoft^pitch 
of extravagance to attempt lo transform fo ftrange 
n harbatiiy into an a<fY of humanity. - s ' 

But It is urged, that in Europe, as well aS In 
Amciica, the people arc flat es The only advan- 
nge we have over the Negroes is, that we can break 
cne chain to put on another. 

It 
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K It is but too true ; moft nations are enflavcd. 
The muititude is generally facrlficed to the paf- 
fions of a few privileged oppreflbrs. There is ’ 
fcarce a region known, where a man can flatter 
himfelfnhat he is mafter of his perfon, that he 
can dilpofcv at plcafure, of his inheritance; and 
that he can quietly enjoy the fruits of his mdiif- 
tr)'* Even in thofe countries that are leafh under 
the yoke of rfervitude, >^1116 citizen deprived of 
the produce of his labour, by the wants inctf* 
fanily renewed of a rapacious or needy govern* 
mem is continually reftraincd in 'the moll lawful 
means of acquiring felicity. Liberty is (lifted h 
all parts, by extravagant fuperftitions, by bar- 
barous cuftoms, and by obfolete laws, it will' 
one day certainly rife again from it's alltcs. ^ in 
proportion as morality and policy (hall be int* 
p:o%cd, man will recover his rights. But where* 
fore, v.hlle we ‘are waiting for thefe fortunate 
times, and theft enlightened ages of profpefiiyt 
wherefore muft there be an unfortunate race, 
to whom even the comfortable and honourable 
ttamc of freeman is denied, and who, nolwith- ' 
(landing the inability of events, muft be de- 
prived of the hope even of obtaining it ? What- 
ever, ' therefore, may be (aid, the condition of' 
thefe unfortunate people is very different from 
cur's. 

Thr laft argument which hath been uftd in 
juftification of flavery, hath been to fay, that it 
das the only method \%hicli could be found to lead 
Negroes to the blcflings of eternal life, by tlic 
great benefit of baptifm. 

Obenepjcsnt Jefus! how is it pofliblc that thy 
mild maxims could have been perverted to juftiiy 
fuch an infinite number of horrid atls? if the 
Chriftian religion, did really thus give a fandlion 
to the avarice of empires, it’s fanguinary tenets 

ought 
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ought For ever to be proferibed. It fhould either B 0 0 K. 
be nbohfhed, or itfhould difayow, in the face of. 
the whole univerfe, the enormities that are impal- 
ed to It. Let not it’s mmiftcrs be apprelienfive 
of difplaying too much cnthtifia(m upon fuch a 
fubjedt. The more they Ihall be inflamed upon ir, 
the better will they ferve their caufe. Tranquilli- 
ty uould be criminal in them, and wifdom wiU 
break forth in their tranfporis. 

The man who defends the fyftcm of flavery. 

Will undoubtedly complain, that we have not al- 
lowed to his arguments all the energy of which 
they were fufceptible. » This may poflibly be. ’ 

AVho is the man, who would proftiiutc his talents 
in the defence of the moft abominable of all 
caufes, or who would employ his' eloquence, if « 
he had any, in thejuflificaiion of a multitude of 
murders already committed, and of a multitude 
of others ready to be perpetrated? Executioner 
of thy brethren, take thyfelf the pen in thy hand 
if thou darell, quiet the perturbations of thy con- 
fcicncc, and harden thmc accomplices in their 
crimes. 

I COULD have refuted with greater energy, and 
more at large, the arguments I had to combat*, but 
the fubje^ was not worth the pains. Are many 
exertions due, or muft the utmoft mtenfenefs of 
thought be beftowed upon him who doth not fpeak- 
as he thinks ? Would not the filence of contempt 
be more fuitablc, than difpuie with him who pleads 
for his own intcreft agamfljuflice and againft his 
own conviilion ^ 

1 H A V E already faid too much For the honefl: and 
feeling man, I (hall never be able to fay enough 
for the inhuman trader. 

t Let us, therefore, haften to fubftitute the light 
of reafon and the fentimcntsof nature to the blind ^ 
ferocioufnefs of our anceftors^ Let us break the 

' 1 bonds 
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BOO K bonds of fo many vidlims to our mercenary prin* 
ciples, (hou!d we even be obliged to difcard a com* 

’ merce which is founded only on injiiftice, and the 

obje£t of which is luxury 
But even this is not necelTary. Thereisno 
occafion to give up ihofe conveniences which 
cuftom hatli fo much endeared to us We may 
draw them from Africa itfelf The mofl: valua- 
ble of them are indigenous there, and it would 
be an eafy matter to naturalize the others. Can 
there be a doubt, that a people who fell their chil- 
dren in order to fatisfy fome tranfient caprices, 
would determine to cultivate their lands, that they 
might enjoy, habituallyt all the advantages of a 
virtuous and well-regulated fociet) ? 

Perhaps it would not even be impoflible to ob- 
tain thefe prodoilions from the colonies with 
out peopling them with flaves The provifions 
might be gathered by the hands of free people* 
and would from that time be confumed without, 
remorfe i 

In order to obtain this end, which is generally 
confidcred as chimerical, it would not be neceff^ 
I), according to the ideas of an enlightened man, 
to releafe from their chains ihofe unfortunate peo 
pie, who are either born, or have grown old m 
Icrvunde Thefe Hupid men who would not have 
been prepared for fiicli a change of fituaiion, 
V ould be incapable of condudting themfclvcs, 
they would fpend their lives in habi ual indo 
Jente, or in the commiffion of all kind^ of crimes 
The great benefit of liberty miift be preferved fpr 
their poflcriiy, and even that v ith tome moHifi 
cations. Thefe children, till they attain their 
twentieth year, fliould belong to ilie nnfters of 
the manun.flure or plantation v\here they were 
born, in order that he rm) b“ reimburfcd the ex- 
penccs which he v/iU havt. h.(n oKlifrpA to iin-ur 

for 
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for bringing (hern’iip. tThc five following) years book 
they ihould Hill 'be obliged to ferve him, but) for 
a'ftipulatcd falary.'fetded byihc’law. '.After this 
time ibey fhould be 'independent,'' provided 'their 
ednduil had not deferved much 'ccnfurc. 'If they 
fiiould 'have been guilty of 'any ‘weighty crimej 
they fltduld be condemned by the magiftraies to 
publicr labour^ for .’a' more lor-lefi confiderable 
time:'- ‘A hut (hould' be •given -to tKe new • ciiir 
2ens,‘>\vhh ground*fufficient to make a fniall gar- 
den,' and’the treafary> fli'oiiid be at the expence of 
this! ertablifhment.-, '"No regulation fliould deprive 
tiiels' nien,' become free, of thc'povvcf / of ex- 
tending '.the property \ 7 hich (hall liave been gra- 
tiiitoufly beftowed upon them. To put fuch re- 
firaints upon their'a^ivlty and their intelligence, 
woiild be to lofe, by abfufd laws, the fruits 'of fo 
iau'dablean mftitution,*' •; . ' 

.‘'This arrangement; according to’ all appear- 
ances, would' be attended ‘with the happteft cffcfls. 
The-populadon of the blacks, which is at prefent 
checked by theVegfetof. bringing, into the wbrid 
none but beings v/(io ate condemned 10 rhisforiunc 
ahd‘ infamy,, will 'make a rapid progrefs/ This 
offspring .will be moft tenderly .taken cafe of by 
.thofc ver}',mothe'rs,'hvhd often took'inexprefTiblc 
delight in fiifliog tliem^'ormTccing ihem-perini. 

Theft men, accuftomed to occupation, in expetffa- 
tion of certain liberty; and who will not ‘have 'an 
exterit’of property fufficient for thetr'fubllftence, 

; will fejj ■tbeJr'Jabonrs fo wlromibeyer w/?Jdd be in- 
clined or able to pay for* them.. Their work will 
- indeed coft more than that of the fl^ves, but it will 
alfo be more profitable. A’^grcaier degree of la- 
bour; will giveia greater abundance of produdlions 
to the’ colonies,' which \viH. be enabled .by-thetr 
riches, to acquire a greatcrquarjliiy.of mercliaft- • 
dife Frpm the mdther coimtry.t .. : • ... 

■;‘VoL.iv.. ■ ■j;-'- • ‘Is 
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book Is it then apprehended, that the facility of ac- 
* quiring fubfiftence without labour, on a foil natu- 
rally (fertile, and of difpenfing with the want of 
clothes, would plunge thefe men in idlencfs? Why 
then do not the inhabitants of Europe confine 
thcmlelves ro fitch labours as are of indilpenfable 
nccefiity? "Why do they exhauft their ’powers in 
laborious employments which tend only to the gra- 
tification of a few momentary fancies? There are 
amongft us a thoufand profefiions, fome more la- 
borious than others, which owe their origin to our 
inflituiions. Human laws have given rife to a 
-variety of fidtitious wants, which otherwife would 
Tiever have had an exiftencc. • By difpofing of eve- 
ry fpecics of property according to their caprici- 
ous inftitutions, they have fubjefted an infinite 
^number of people to the imperious will of their 
fcllow-crcaturcs, fo far as even to make them fing 
and dance for fubfiftence. . We have amongft us 
beings, formed like ourfclves, who have confent- 
cd to bury themfelvcs under mountains, in order 
to furnifh us with metals, and with copper, which 
.may perhaps poifbnus: why do we imagine that 
the Negroes arc left dupes and left foolilh than the 
Europeans ? i 

While wc are refioring thc/e unhappy beings 
to liberty, we mod be careful to fubjed them to 
cur laws and manners, and to offer them our fu* 
perfluitics. Wc mud give them a country, give 
them intcreds to dudy, produidions to cultivate, 
and articles of confumption agreeable to their; re- 
fpeflive taftes, and our colonics will never want 
hands, which being cafed of their chains, will be- 
come more a^ive and robud. 

In order to overturn the whole fyftcra of fiavc- 
ry, which is fupported by paflions fo univerfah 
by laws fo authentic, by the, emulation of fucfi 
powerful nations, by prejudices dill more power- 
' - , fol, 
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fu!, to what tribunal (hall wc refer the caufe of B Op K 
humanity, which fo man) men are in confederacy ^ ■ 

to betray ? Sovereigns of the canh, you alone can 
bring about this revolution If you do not fport 
with the reft of mortals, tf you do not regard the 
power of kings as the right of a fucccfslul plun- 
der, and \ht obedience of fulyeits as artfully ob- 
tained from their ignorance, rcflc(5ton your own 
obligations Refufc the fan£tion of your autho- 
rity to the infamous and criminal traffic of men 
turned into fo many herds of cattle, and this trade 
will ceafe For once unite, for the happinefs of 
the world, thofe powers and defigns whicb have 
been fo often cxeited ''for u*s turn If fomc one 
among you would venture to found the cxpcdla- 
non oT this opulence and grandeur on the gene- 
rofity of all the reft, be inftantly becomes an ene- 
my of mankind, who ought to be deftroyed You 
may carry fire and fword into his territories. Your 
armies will foon be infpired with the facred en- 
thufiafm of humanity. You will then perceive 
f- what difference \irtuc makes between men who 
fuccour the opprclfcd, and mercenaries whoferve 
tyrants 

But what am I faying ? Let the ineffectual calls 
of humanity^ be no longer pleaded with the peo- 
ple and their maft^rs • perhaps, they have never 
been attended to in any public iranfaftions If 
then, ye nations of Europe, intereft alone can ex- 
ert It’s influence over you, hften to me once more. 

Your flaves ftand m no need either of your gcnc- 
rofity or your counfcis, m order to break the fa- 
cnlcgious yoke of their oppreffion Nature fpeaks 
a more powerful language than pliilofophy, or m- 
tereft A-lrcady have two rolonics of fugitive Ne- 
groes been cflabliflied, to whom treaties and pow- 
er give a perfcdl fecuriiy from your attempts 
Theft arc fo many indications of tl c impending 
'La florm, 
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B 0^0 K ftorm, and tlie Negroes only want a cliieFj'Tufn- 
ciently courageous, to lead them on to vengeance 
' and (laughter. 

WherC is this great man, whom nature owes 
to lier'~affli£ted, opprefled, and tormented chil- 
dren^ 'Where is he’ He will undoubtedly ap* 
pear, he will (hew himfelf, he will lift up the fa 
d'rcd (landard of liberty. This venerable fignal 
will coIleiV around him the companions of his 
misfortunes They will ru(h on with more impc* 
fuofity than torrents, they will leave behind them, 
in all parts,' indelible traces of their juft refcnt 
ment Spaniards, Portuguefc, Englilh, French, 
Dutch, all 4heir tyrants will become the vuflims 
of'fife^and fword The plains of AmeVica will 
fuck bp with tranfport the blood winch they have 
fo long^expcflcd, and the bones of fo many 
Wretches, heaped upon one another, during the 
edurfe of fo many centuries, will bound for loy 
The Old World will join it's plaudits to thofe of 
the New. " In all pans the name of the hero, vvho 
fhall have ' Tcftored the rights of the human fps 
cics will'be bleft, m all parts trophies will bs , 
creilcd to liis glory Then will, the black code be 
710 m6rc , and the nobiic code will be a'dreadful 
one, if the‘ conqueror only regards the Tight of 
ripnfals ^ ^ ^ i 

TiLL'hhis revolution (hall take place,' the Ne- 
groes groart^ under the oppreflion of labours, the 
•defcnption of which cannot but. interefbus more 
and mbre in their deftmy 

Thecui- T^r'E-ToiI of ihc American idands hath little rc- 
Su ofthe' lerablance to our’S Il’&produaions are verydif- 
American ferenr,* ds well ai the manner of cultivating them 
Arch.pe- Except fome»pot hcrbs, rtqthmg is Town there, 

b'fnl!'.-''' every ttimgis piaffed - S • 

thertoce- ‘ ToBAcco bcirg-'thfe fifft 'produdlion thnt was 
siefled 'cuUiv atcd, -as ids roots daiTot (Irikb "deen; and the 
- ^ i ^ lead 
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leaft'injliry deftroys them, a fimpic harrow wasB O o Kj 
only employed to prepare the lands which were ^ 

to recede u, and to exiupaic the noxious weeds 
which would have choaked in This cuftom ftill 
prevails.^, ' , 

r When more troublcfome cultures began’ to be 
attended,to,iand wjiich were Ids delicate, the hoe 
was madefufe of to work and weed; but it was 
not employed o^er the whole extent of ground that 
was to be cultivated It -was thought'fufficicnt to 
dig a hole for the reception of the plant, 

The inequality of the ground," moll commonly 
full of hillocks; probably gave rife to this cuftom. 

It might be apprehended, tliai* the rams, vvhiclt 
always fall m torrents, fhould deftroy, by tfie ca- 
vities they make, the hnd thaifhad been, turned 
up Indolence, ' and' the want of‘ means at the 
time of the fiffttfeidements, extended this pradlicc 
to the mofl level plains, andcullom, winch noon? 
ever tliouglif of deviating from, gave a fandion 
to If. At length Tome planters, wiio were adveiiT 
turous enough to difcard former (prejudices, 
thought of uling die plough, and it is probable, 
that this method will' become general wherever 
ir (hall be found pradlicable. It has everyiCir- 
curaftance In it’s favour that can make it defit- 
able ^ ^ ^ ‘ ‘ 

All the lands of the iHands were virgin lands, 
when the Europeans undertook to clear, them, 

The firft that were occupied, have for-a longtime , 

uing Thofe vvhu.h have been luccellively clear- 
ed, are likewifemorc or lefs exhaufted, m- pro- 
portion to the period of their •firft cultivation. 
Whatever their fertility at firft might have been, 
they all lofe it in procefs of time, and they will 
foon ceafe to requite the labours of 'thofelvvlib 
’ \ f ' . cultivate 
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BOOKcultivatt'them, if art be riot exerted toaffiftni- 

XI. tnrf { ... 


It is a principle of 'agriculture generally ad* 
rnitted by nsturalills, that the earth becomes fcr« 
tile only in proportion as it can receive the influ* 
ence of the air, and of all thofe meteors which 
are diredled by this powerful agent, fuch as fc^s, 
dews, and rains. Continual tillage can only pro* 
ciire'ihis advantage t6 it : the iflands in particu- 
lar conftantly require it. 'The wet fcafon muft 
be chofen for turning up the ground, ’the drynefs 
of v\hich ^woiild be an impediment to fertility. 
Ploughing cannot be attended with any inconve- 
nience in lands that are level. One might pre* 
vent the danger of having (helving grounds de* 
ftroyed by ftorms, by making furrows tranfverfcly, 
on a line that fhould crols that of tlie fiope of the 
hillocks. If the declivity were fo fteep that the 
cultivated^ grounds could be carried away, not* 
withftanding the furrows, fmall drains, fomelhing 
deeficr, might be added for the fame purpofe at 
particular diftanccs, which vvould partly break the 
force and velocity that the fleepnefs of the liiHi 
adds t6 the fall of heavy rains. • * 

,. yHR'utility of the plough would not be merely 
limited to the producing a greater portion of Uhe 
vegetable juice in plants*, it would make their 
produce the more certain. The iflands arc the 
regions of infeils: theirmuhiplicaiion there Is fa- 
voured by a'conllani hear, and one race fuccecds 
another without interruption. The extenfive ra- 
vages they make are well known. Frequent and 
iucc^ve ploughing would check the progrefs of 
^histJcvounng.racc, diflurb their re-produaion, 
kill great numbers of them, and deftroy createft 
part of their eggs. Perhaps, this expedient would 
not be nifficcni agdinft the rats which-fbips have 
brouglit from Europe into America, where they 

have 
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Iiave increafed to that degree, that they often BOOK 
dcllroy one-third of the crops. The induftry.of, 
flaves might alfo be called in'toaflift, and their 
vigilance might be encouraged by Tome gratifi- 
cation. ‘ ’ ^ 

' The ufe of the plough would probably^ntro- 
ducc the cufiom of manuring 5 it is already known 
on tlie greateft part of the coaft. The manure ^ 
there in ufe is called Varech, a kind of fea-plant, 
which, when ripe, is detached from the water, and 
driven on’ the ftrand by the motion of the waves': 
it is very productive or fertility ; but if employed 
without previous preparation, it communicates to 
the fugar a difagreeable bitternefs, which mufl: 

-arife from the falts that ate impregnated with oily 
panicles abounding in fea-plants. Perhaps, in or- 
der to take o(F-this bitter tafl:c,jt would only be 
neceffary to burn the plant, and make ufe of the 
. a(hes. The falts being by this operation detached 
from the oily particles, and triturated by vegeta- 
tion, would circulate more freely in the fugar-cane, 
and impart to it. purCr juices. , . 

The interior parts of this country have not till 
lately been dunged, - Neceflity will make this 
practice become more general; and in time the 
■^foil of America will bc'afllftcd by the fame me- 
thods of cultivation as the foil of Europe j but 
with -more difficulty. Iniheiflands where herds 
of cattle arc not fo numerous, and where there is 
feldom the convenience of llablee, it is neccITary 
to have recomfe to other k)nds end 

multiply them as much as poffible, in order to 
compenfaie the cjuality by the quantity. jThe 
greateft refource will always be found in the weeds, 

Jrom which ufeful plants muft be conftantly freed. 

'Thefc muft ‘be collected together in heaps, ar.d 
left toputrify. The colonifts who cultivate coftcc, 
have fet the example of this practice ; but with 

that * 
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BOO ivthat d“gree of tndoleilce which the heat of ilis 
. climate occafiorts m ali manual labour A pile of 

' weeds is heaped up at the bottom of the coScc 

fre-s, wjlhQui regarding whether tliefe weeds 
which they do not even take the trouble of cover 
mg \fith cahh, hLal th* tree, and harbour tl;c n 
ifedt&tlnt prey upon it (Th'*y have been equally 
negligent m the manag^ent of their cattle 
Am the domefltc quadrupeds of Europe were 
imported into America by the Spaniards, pnd it 
as from ihcir feltlcraents that the colonies of other 
nations have becen fupplied Excepting hogs 
which are found to thrive befl: m countries 
abounding uiili aquatic produdtions, infects and 
reptiles, and arc become larger and better tailed, 
all tliefe animals have degenerated, and the few 
that remain lo the iHands arc v ery fmal! Thougii 
the badntfs of the chqiate may contribute fotne 
thing to this degeneracy, ilie want of care is pet 
hap«, the principal caule They ahvayshe m the 
open field They never have cither b an or oats 
given them, and ate at graft the whole year 
The colonifts have not even the attention of d 
aiding the meadows jitto feparate pontons m 
order to make their cattle to pift from one into 
the other They always feed on the fame fpot, 
without allowing the graft time to Ipnng up iga’tt 
Such paftures can only produce weak and watery 
juices Too quick *i vegetation prevents them 
trom being properly ripened Hence the animals, 
dcUmed /or the food of man, afford only flefli that 
IS lough and flabby 

fThosE animals, which are referved for labour, 
do but very Imlc fervice i The oxen draw but 
iigiit loads, and that not all day long Thev arc 
!il« •;) s four m number They are not j oked by 
the head, but by the neck, after tlie Spanilb cut 
tom _Tiiej are-not (limulated by the goad, but 

dtiven 
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.dfivcn by a. whip 5 and ,arc»^dircftcd_ by t\voBOOK 
drivers. > 0 . 1 ^ . j . ; 

} ,When the roads do notallow the ufc of earn-'- 
[ages;- mules are employed inllcadof oxen. .Thefe 
are faddlcd. after a fimpler method than in Europe, 
but much inferior to It in (Ircngth. A^mai is^'fixed 
on their bade, tawhidi two hoofa are fufpended 
.on.c’adi fide, .the firft. that are cafually rnctViih 
.in die .woods. Thus equipped, ’ they carry, at 
mofi,. half fthe’ weight that Europcaii horfes can 
'bear, -and go over but half the ground in the fame 
-time.*; ’ - . • 

, The pace of 'their horfes is. not ib flow t they 
have.prcfervcd fornething taf the fleeincfs, fire, 
and docility of thofe ol Andalufia, from which 
.they derived dteir pedigree ; but their (Irengih.U 
noi-anfiverablc to their fpirit.* It is ncceflby to 
breed a great number of ‘them, .in order to o’b- 
;iam tljac .fcrrice which might be had from a 
Jmallcr number in Europe.* Three or. four of them 
.tnuft be h.tm?ned to ve^' light carriages ufed by 
undolent people for making cxcurfions, wliich they 
.cal! journeys; butjwhich with us would only be 
anairing.u 

r...Ti!E-dcgeneracy of .the animals in ihe.iflands 
rtiight'havc been 'prevented, retarded,/ or. dimr- 
nifhedj-if care liad been taken, to renew them by 
.a foreign race. Stallions brought from, colder or 
warmer countries^ .would in fome^ degree ’ have 
icorredled the influence of the climate, food, and 
rearing. . With the. marcs of.ihe, coiuitry.ihey 
•would , have produced a,ne\v race.far fuperior,' as 
-they, uould’have corne.frdiit'a climate different 
fromthat into which they were imported. ~ 

It ,is very extraordinary, that Co Ample an idea 
.fhould never havc(Occurred to any of the plant- 
.crs, and ihatj there lias bcen.no ‘leglflaturc. at- 
•tentive enough to dc’s interefts, to .fubftituie in 
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BOO Kit’s fcttlcmems the bifon to the commoner. 
Every 'one vvho is acquainted with this animal, 

' '' ^ niiifl recolleiil that the bifon has a fofter and 

brighter fkin, a^ difpofition lefs dull and ftupid 
than, our bullock, and a quickncfs and ‘docility 
far dipcrior. It is fwift in running, and when 
mounted can ‘fupply the place of a horfe. h 
thrives as well in (outhern countries, as the ox 
that we employdoves cold or temperate climates. 
This fpecies is known only in the eallern ifland®, 
and in the greater part of Africa. If cuftom had 
Icfs influence than it commonly has, even over 
the wifcft governments, they would have been 
fenfible that this ufeful animal was fingularly well 
adapted to tbs great Archipelago of America, 
and that it would be very eafy to export it, at a 
very fmall expence, fron) the Gold Coaft, or the 
coaft of Angola. 

T Nvo rich planters, one in Barbadoes, the other 
in St. Domingo, equally ftricken with tlie weak- 
ne(s of thofe animals, which, according to efla* 
blifhed cuftom, were employed in drawing and 
carrying, endeavonred to fubftiiute the camel lo 
them This experiment, formerly tried without 
fu'ccc'sin Peru by the Spaniards, did not fucceed 
better here, noWwas it poflible it fhoiild. ItU 
well known, that though a native of hot coun* 
tries, it dreads cxceflive heat, and can as little 
thrive as propagate under the burning fky of the 
torrid zone, as in the temperate ones It would 
have been better to have tried the buffalo. 

The buftalo is a very dirty animal, and of a 
fierce difpofition. !t’s caprices arc fudden and fre* 
queni Jt’sfliin is firm, light, andalmofb impe- 
netrable, and it’s horn fervjceable for many pur- 
pofes. It’s flefh is black and hard, and difagrec- 
ablc to the tafleand fmell. The mill: of the fe- 
male is not fo fwcer, but much more copious than 
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that of the cow. Reared like the ox, to -which it B 60 c 
hatha (inking refcmblancc, it greatly (urpafles it , j 
in (Ircngth and fwiftnefs. 'Two buffaloes yoked 
to a waggon by means of a ring pafTcd through 
their nofe, will draw as much as foiw of the (lout- 
eft bullocks, and in lefs than half the time. , They 
owe this double fuperiority to the advantage of . 
having longer ’legs, and a more.conhdcrable bulk 
<jf body, the tvhoie power of w^ich is employed 
in drawing, becaufe they naturally carry theirhead 
and neck low. As this animal U originally a na- 
tive of the torrid 2one, and is larger, ftrongerj 
and more manageable 'in proportion to the heat 
of the country it is in, it cannot ever have been 
doubted that it would have been of great fcrvice in 
the Caribbcc Iflands, and have propagated happily 
there. This is highly -probable, cfpecially finee 
the fuccclsful experiments that have been made of 
at Guiana. ' “ 

' Indolehce, and old eftablifhcd cii(\oms, which 
have 'hindered the propagation, of domcftic ani- 
mals, have no lefs impeded the fuccefs of tranf- 
j'lanting vegetables. Several kinds of fruit trees 
liave been fucccnively carried to the ifla-ids. Thofe 
that have not died, are fomc wild flocks, the 
tniitof which is neither beautiful nor good. The 
greateft part have degenerated very laft, becaufe 
they have been expolcd to a very ftrong vegeta- 
iion, e\er lively, and coaftantly quickened by 
the copious dews of the night, and the ftrong 
heats of the day, which arc the two grand prin- 
ciples of fertility. Perhaps an intelligent ob- 
ferver would -have known how to profit from 
ihefc circumflances, and have been able to raife 
tolerable fruit ; but fuch men are not found in 
ihe colonics, if our kitchen herbs have fucceeded 
better^ if they arc always fpnngmgup ag.-iin, 
ever green, and ripe j the teafon is, that they bad 
- not 
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BOO Knot to flriiggle^gainlV the climate, whefe thej 
were aflift^jby a moift and clammy canh, 
'^''^Y^hich IS properjfor them , and bccaufe theyre- 
^mred no trouble The labour of the flaves is 
employed tn the ailiivation of more ufcful pro- 
duilions ^ 

Thenives^ Thc principal labours of thefe unhappy men 
pio^firft^re direded towards thofe objects that are iildif 
to E« their penfable to the prefertation of f their wretched 
en«^ exigence Before their arrival m the ifiands, po 
Rich pro tatocs and jams grew without labour, in the midft 
arifafter of the forcfts ,rhe potatoc IS 3 fpecicsof convol 
wrdsM-. vulus, which grows up gradually , the leaves of 
peaed which arc alterrtaic, angular, and cordiform , afid 
SSS It’s flower refcmblcs m figure, and in the nuiuber 
of It’s part*?, that of tlic ordinary con\olviilus 
The fl:em,of the yam is climbing, herbaceous, 
furnifhed^wuh oppofite or alternate leaves, cut in 
the fhape of a heart, and v hich fhoot forth from 
tlieir axilltE cluftcrs of male flowers on one ftem, 
and female ones upon another, each provided with 
one cahx that Intb fix diviflons Thc male flow- 
ers have fix flamma The pifiil of the femal: 
flow ers 16 furmounted wmIi three (Vj Ics, It adheres 
to thc cahx, and bc^mes, along vi uh it, a dole 
capfula, wHli ihice cells filled with twoi feeds 
Thefe plants, ^wfijch are fiifficiently multiplied by 
jiiture alone lor the fubfiftence ofia finall number 
of fivagcs, mull hive been cultivated, whenR 
became neceffary to feed a more confiderable popu 
lation This was accordingly rglblved upon, md 
oiher plants were joined to them, drawn from the 
country itfclf of thcncv/ copfimiers 

Africa hath furnifhcd the ifirnds with i flirub, 
which grows to the height Cifjfour feet, lives four 
jyears, and is ufeful throughout U s whole durati 
on It’s leaves ire compofed of three fmaller cion 
gated leaves, united on one common petal h* 
* flowers, 
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flowers",' which are yellowifh, and irregular, asB'o oK 
diofe- of > leguminous plants,' afe^'dlfpofed in 
ters, at the extremity of the branches^ _ It bears 
pods^ which cohtam amumb'er of a krnd of pea, 
which is very' wholefdme' and very nonrilhing.^ 

This fiirub is called the Angola peaV ‘It 'floii- 
riflies^ equally in lands naturally barren; and iri 
thdfethc Tabs of which have’bcen exhaiifted. For 
ibis reafon,- "the beft; managers among the cblonifts 
never faiTto fqw'it' oh all thofe parisof their ef^ 
tales, which in other bands would remain uhcUltU 
vated. , ' ’ ' ' ' 

The mofl: valuable prefent, however, .which the 
iflands have received from Afric3,'is the manioc! 

Moft hiftoiians have cohfidered this plant as a na- 
ftVe of America,' >*It ‘docs not. appear on. vvliac 
foundation this 'opinion is fuppqrfed, ^ though 
PTctty generally received. But were ' the* truth of 
jc demonftrated, the -Ca’ribbce Iflands would yec 
flSnd indebted for the'm'anioc to the Eui-opean^; 

Who imported it thither along'with the 'Africans, 
who'fed upon if.' Before our mvafions, , the inter- 
CQuffe. between the continent of' America and 
thefe ifies was To trifling,- that .a produdtion of 
'the continent might be unknown in the /Archipe- 
lago of the' Antilles. ' It is- certain,' however, that 
the Ravages wHo offered our firft ndvigafors bana- 
nas, yams^ and potatoes, offered th^m ‘no ma- ’ 
nioc ; that the Caribs in Dominica and St., Vin- 
cent had it from US;* that the- character of the fa- 
.vages did not render them fit to condiift a cul- 
ture requiting fo much' attention; ’that ihis'cul- 
ture^ can only be carried on in very open fields ; 

Tnd that. in the fqrefls, with which’ihefe iflands 
Verc bvergrov/n, there were no blear and uniri/ 
VH’J'bered j*p;ic« of grotind above five-and/tw'pnty 
toifes 'fquare: “In'*lhorr, it isbeypnd ’a] ddubr, 
that thcmfc'of the’nianioc'was not'knOv/n'till af- 

'*''1 ter 
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DOOKter the arrival of the Negroes j and that front 
~ . time immemorial it hath conftitiited the principal 

food of a great part of Africa, 

However thismay bej the manioc is a plant 
which is propagated by flips, it is fet in furrows 
that are five or fix indies deep, which arc filled 
with the fame earth that has been digged out. 
Thefe furrows are at the diflance of two feet, .of 
two feet and a half from each other, according to 
the nature of the ground. The flirub rifes a little 
above fix feet, and it’s trunk is about the thick- 
nefs of the arm. In proportion as it grows, the 
lower leaves fall off, leaving a fcmicircular ira- 
preflion on the flem, and only a few remain to- 
wards the top; it’s wood’is tender and'brittle. 
Tfiey are always alternate’, and deeply cut into 
fcveral lobes. .The extremity of the branches is 
terminated by clufiers of male and female flowers 
blended together.* The calix of the firfi is in 
five divifions, and contains ten ftamina ; that of 
the fecond is compofed of 'five pieces. The piftil 
which they furround is furmounted with three 
‘hairy flylcs, and become a rough capfula, with 
three divifions, filled with three feeds.* There is 
no part of the plant ulcful, except the root, which 
IS tuberofe, and at the end of eight months, or 
more, grows to the fize of a large radifli.-. There 
' varieties of them diftinguifhed, which 

differ in their bulk, their colour, and the time 
they take in coming to maturity. This is a deli* 
cate plant, and the culture of it is laborious; it 
IS incommoded by the vicinity of every kind of 
herb, and it requiresa dry and light foil. ' 

When the rootshaveacquired their proper fize 
^ and maturity, they are plucked up, and undergo 
‘Various preparations, to render them fit for the 
■food of man. Their firft fldn muft be feraped, 
they muft be' wafhed, grated, and afterwards 
" ^ jnll 
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put 'into a prefs to cxtradl ihe juice, which is con-B op K 
fidercd as a very aflive poifoti. Any thing that ^ ^ 

might remain of the venomous principles they 
contained, is completely evaporated by reading. 

>Vhcn they do not yield any more frnoke, they 
are taken off the iron plate ufed for tills operati- 
on, and fuffered to cool. ’ 

The root of the manioc grated and reduced into 
little grains by roafling, is called flour of mani- 
oc, Thepaftcof rnanioc is called caflava, which 
hath been converted into a cake by roafling, 
without ftirring it. it would be dangerous to cat 
as much caffava as flour of .manioc, becaufe the 
former islefs roafted. Both. keep a long time, 
and are very nourifhing, but a little difficult of 
digeftion. Though this food feems atfirft infipid, 
there are a great number of white people who have 
been born tn thefe iflands, who prefer it to the 
bed wheat. ;Mod of the Spaniards in general ufe 
'it condantly. The French feed their flaves with 
it. The other European nations, who have feitlc- 
ments in the iflands, are little acquainted with 
■ the manioc. It is from North America that thefe 
.colonics receive their fubfidcncc; fo that if by 
any accident, which may very poflibly take place, 
their connexions with this fertile country were 
interrupted but for four months, they would be 
expofed to perifh by famine. An avidity that 
hath no bounds, makes the colonids of the iflands 
infenfible of this imminent danger. Ail, at lead 
Ithe greater parr, find their advantage in turning 
the whole indudry of their flaves towards thole 
produilions which are the objects of commerce. 

.The principal of ihefc arc indigo, cochineal, co- 
.^coq, arnotto, cotton, codee, and fiigar. We have 
* mentioned the three fird in the hidory of the xc- 
. gions undci" the dominion of Ctdile •, and we will 
. now delcnbe the red. 
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BOOK "The nmotto is a red d)e,‘cillcd by the Spi 
^^^^niards achti*e^ into which they dip the white 
woo!, whatever colour they intend to give to it 
culture of The tree tint yields this dye is ns high, and more 
arnotto hufhy than the plum tree It hath a rcddifh 
bark ,i 1t’s leaxesnre hrpe, altermie, cordiform, 
and fupplicd at their bale with* two ftipulx or 
Incmbnnes, \/hich fall off early The floucr§, 
difpofed in chillers, have a cahk of Fnedivifions 
ind ten petals of a flight^piirple colour, fiveof 
which are interml,-* and fmallbr They are found, 
as well as i great niunber''of llahiim, under th* 
piftil, x/hich IS crowned v/iih i fingle ftyle The 
fruit IS -a capfula of a deep -red colour, ^fluck with 
foft points, wide it It’s bafe, and narrowed at the 
top It op^ns longitudinally into two great 
valves, furnilhcd mtemilly with a loigitudinal 
receptacle, coverdd with lecds Thefe feeds are 
done over with a red fubftance^ which may beex» 
irailcd from them, and which is, properly fpeal^* 
ing, tljic arnotto This tree flowers, and bears 
fruit tv^icea year, h 

As foon as one of the cTght or ten pods which 
each chiflcr'donlains opens of itfelf, the reft miy 
be gathered \ All the feeds are then to betaken 
out, and hhrovvn *dirctftly into large troughs full 
of wafer 'Wlien the fermentation begins, the 
feeds "muft’be ftrongly ftirredhip with wboded 
fpaiulas, till the arnotto be entirely taken off 
The* whole'is then poured into fievcs made of 
Tufhe% *which*renitt all the fohd parts, and kt 
out a thick,’ icddifh, and fetid liquor, into iron 
coppers prepared tO Veceive it As u boils, the 
TSrim js^fkimmed off, and kept in large pins 
When the liquor yields no more feum, it ’S 
ihtown away asufcfefs, and the fciim poured back 
into the copper, ” 

The 
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The fciim, which is to be boiled for ten orB o O K 
twelve hours, mull be conftantiy ftirred with a XL ^ 
wooden fpaiula, to prevent n*s flicking to the 
copper, or turning black When it is boiled 
enough, and (bmewhat hardened, it is fpread up- 
on boards to cool It IS then made up into cakes 
of two or three4 pounds weight, and the whole 
procels IS finifhcd 

The cotton flirub, that fupplies our manufac- Cultm- 
tures, requires a dry and ftony foil, and thrives 
befl: m grounds that have already been tilled. 

Not but that the plant appears to thrive better m 
frefh lands, thin in thofe which arc cxhaufled ; 
but while It produces more wood, it bears lefs 
fruit 

An eaflern expofrtton ts fitteft for u. The cul- 
ture of It b-'gins in Match and April, and conti- 
nues during the hrfl fpnng rams Holes are 
made at feven or eight feet diflance from each 
other, and a few feeds thrown in. When they 
are grown to the height of five or fix inches, all 
the llcms are pulled up, except two or three of 
the ftrongefi: Thefe are cropp^ twice before the 
end of Auguft This precaution is the more ne- 
cellary, as the wood bears no fruit till after the 
fecond pruning, and if the fhrub were fuflfered to 
grow more than four feet high, the crops would 
not be greater, nor the fruit lo eafily gathered 
This ufeful plant will not thrive, if great at- 
tention be not paid to pluck up the weeds which 
grow about it. Frequent rams will promote it’s 
growth, but they muft not be mceffant Dry 
weather is particularly neceflary m the months of 
March and April, which is the time of githering 
the cotton, to prevent it from being, difcolourcd 
and fpotted 

In order to renew this (hrub, it is cut every 
two or three years down to the root, which pro- 
, VoL. IV. M duces 
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BO OK duces feveral fprigs. Leaves grow upon 'them, 

^ with from three to five lobes, alternately difpofcd 

upon the flems, and accompanied with two fti* 
pulse. At the end of eight or nine months, there 
appear fome yellow flowers, ftreaked with red, ra- 
ther large, and rcfembling the mallow flower in 
the ftrnfture and the number* of their parts. 
The piftil, placed in the middle, becomes a pod, 
of the fize of a pigeon*s egg, with three or four 
cells. Each cell, on burftmg, exhibits feveral 
roundifh feeds, furrounded v/ith a white kind of 
wadding, which is the cotton, properly fo called. 
This burfting of the fruit indicates it's maturity, 
and the time proper for gathering it. 

When it is all gathered in, the feeds muft be 
picked out from the wool. This is done by meana 
of a cotton-mill,‘ which is an engine compofedof 
two rods of hard wood, about eighteen feet long, 
eighteen lines in' circumference, and fluted two 
lines deep. ■ They arc confined at both ends, fo « 
to leave no morediftance between them thanh 
neceflary for the feed to flip through. At one end 
is a kind of little millflone, which being put 
motion with the foot, turns the rods in contrary di* 
rcd\igns. They Icparate the cotton, and throw 
out the feed contained in it, « 
tionljf* coflec tree, originally the produce of 

cXe. Arabia, where nature, fcanfily fupplying thenc' 
ceflariec of life, fcaitcrs it’s luxuries with a lavilh 
band, was long ‘the favourite’plant of that for* 
tunate countiy. The unfuccefsful attempts made 
by the Europeans in the culiivation of it, induced 
them to believe that the inhabitants of that coiiii' 
try fteeped the fruit in boiling water, or dried it 
in the oven before they fold it, .in order to ft* 
_ cure to themlelves a trade from which they de- 
rived tOoft of their wealth. This opinion 

prevailed, till the tree iifelf had been conveyed to 
■ ‘ • '•Batavia, 
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Batavia, and afterwards ‘ to the Ifland of Bourbon, B o o ^ 
and to Surinam, when it was demonflrated from . 
experience, that the feed of the coffee tree, as ' 
■well as of many o^her plants,' will never come 
to any thing, unlefs it be put frefh into the 
ground. 

This tree, which flourifhes only in thofe cli- 
mates where the winters are extremely mild, hath 
fmooth, entire, oval leaves, and (harp like thofe 
bf'the laurel; they are, moreover, oppofire, and 
feparatc at their bafe by au intermediate fcalc. 

The flowers, difpofed cn rings, have a white corol- 
la, refcmbhng that of jclTniine, charged with five 
ftamina, and bearing themfelves upon the piftil, 
which being tnclofed in a calix of five di\ ifions, 
becomes along with it a berry, which is at firft 
green, and afterwards reddifh, of the fize of a 
Imall cherry, and filled with two kernels, or 
beans, of a hard, and" as it were horny fubflance. 

Thefe kernels, which are externally convex, and 
flattened and furrowed on' the fide where they 
much each other, yield, when they have been 
'^roafted and reduced to powder, a very agreeable 
jnfufion, fit' to keep off' ficep, and the ufe of 
which, anciently adopted in Afia, hath been in- 
fenfibly fpread over the grcatefl pan of the 
globe. 

The bed and higheft priced coffee is always that 
which comes from Arabia;^ but the iflands of 
America, and the icoafts of this New World, 
which cultivate it from the beginning of ihc cen- 
tury, furnifh a much greater quantity. * It is not 
equally’ good every where.'’ Tint which gro.vs 
in a favourable foil, and in an-ca’flern expofurc, 
whichenjoys the freflinelsof thedews and of the 
■rains, and which is ripened by 2 moderate heat,' is 
Tupenor to any other. * 

‘M2 
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BOOK The coffee plants arc to be planted in holes of 
ten or -twelve inches, and at intervals of fur, 
^fevcn, eight, orninc feet, according to the nature 
of tlie foil. They would naturally grow to the 
height of eighteen or tvventy feet, but they are 
not allowed to exceed five, in order that their fruit 
play be conventenily gathered. When thus crop- 
ped, they fpread their branches in fuch a manner 
as to intermix vviih each other. 

Sometimes this tree rewards the labours of the 
cultivator as early as the third year, and at other 
times only at the fifth or fixth. Sometimes it 
doth not produce a pound of coffee, and at other 
limes it yields as much as three or four pounds 
In fbmc places it does not. lafl: more than twelve 
or fifteen years, and in others fivc-and-lwcniy or 
thirty. , Thcfe, variations’ depend much upon the 
foil on which it is pjanted 
The coffee of America remained for a lon^ 
tiipe in a fiatc of impcrfedlion, which brought it 
intodifgrace. No care was taken of itt but this 
negligence hath gradually diminifhcd. It is only 
after having been well walhed, and deprived of 
it’s gum, and after- having received all neccllary 
preparations, that it is at prefent carried to the 
mill. ' . ■ . . . 

This mill iscompofed of two wooden rollers, 
furnifhed with plates -of iron eighteen inches 
long, and ten or twelve in r diameter. Thefeare 
moveable, and arc made to approach a third, 
which is fixed, and which they, call the chops.. 
Above the rollers is a hopper, in which the 
coffee is put, from whence it falls between the 
rollers and the. chops, where it is ftripped of if* 
fkin, and divided into two parts, as may be fecn 
by the form of it, after it hath undergone this 
operation, being flat on one fide, and round on 
the other. From this machine it falls into a brafs 

ficvc, 
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fitvc, where the fkm' drops between the wires, B o o K 
whlle-the frujt 'Aides over them, into bafkets, . 
plac^ ready to receive h. ' It is then thrown^^ 
into a veflel full of water,’ where it foaks for one 
fifghtiand is afterwards thoroughly wafhed. When 
the whole is finiAied, and well dried, it is put 
into another machine, which is called the’peel- 
ing mill. This is a wooden grinder, which is 
turned vertically upon it*s trcndle by a mule or 
a horle. 'In paffing over the dried coffee, it takes 
off the parchment,^ which is nothing more than'a 
thin Atin, that detaches itfclf from the berry as it 
grows dry. The parchment being removed, it 
is taken out of the mill, lobe winnowed in an- 
other, which is called the winnowing mill. This 
machine is provided with four pieces of tin, fixed 
upon an axle, which is turned by a flave with 
confidcrablc force 5' and the wind that is made by 
the motion of thefe plates clears the coffee of all 
the pellicles that are mixed with it. It is after- 
wards put upon a table, where the broken berries, 
and any filth that may happen to remain, are fe- 
parated by the 'Negroes. After thefe’ operations 
the coffee is fit for fale. 

The price of this berry was at firft very 
trifling. The exceflive paflion that all Europe 
took lor itraifed'n’s value exceedingly : and for* 
that reafon it’s cuhivation was carried on with 
great alacrity, after the peace of 1763. The pro- 
duce foon exceeded the confiimption, and for fe- 
veral years pad all the planters have been ruined. 

They will not recover till after a proper equili- 
brium hath been eftabiifhcd; and it is not in 
our power to fix the period of this happy re- ' 
volution. 

-The cane that yields the fugar, is a kind of- 
reed, which commonly rifes eight or nine feet, 
and fomciimcs higher, according to the nature 

of 
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BOO Kof the foil It’s moil common diameter is of one 
, inch. It is covered with a rind, which is not 
^ ’^very hard, and contains a kind of pulp, more or 
lefscompaft, full of a fvveet and vifcid juice. It 
is interfcdted at intervals with joints, from which 
ongimie leaves, that arc long, narrow, fharp at 
their edges, and falcated at their bafis. The ' 
lower ones fall off as the flem grows. This is 
terminated by a filky pannicle, of a confiderablc 
fize, every flower of which hath three ftamina and 
one fingle feed, covered with la two leaved edit, 
with a fhaggy fiuface. 

This plant hath been cultivated from theear- 
liefl antiquity in fome countries of Afia and 
Africa About the middle of the twelfth centu- 
ry, it became known in Sicily, from whence it 
palTed into the fouthern provinces of Spain. It 
was afterwards tranfplanted into Madeira and the 
Canaries From thefe iflandsit was brought into 
the New Word, where it fuccceded as wen as if it 
had been indigenous there. 

All foils are not equally proper for it. Such 
as are rich and ftrong, low and marfhy, envi- 
roned with woods, or lately cleared, however 
large and tall the canes may be, produce only s 
juice that is aqueous, infipid, of a bad quality, 
difficult to be boiled, purified, and preferved. 
Canes planted in a ground where they loon meet 
with foft ftonc or rock, h.nve but a very Ihoft 
duration, and yield but little fiigar. A lighh 
porous, and deep foil, is by nature moft favour- 
able to this produflion 

^The general method of cultlvating^ir, is to 
preparea large field , to make at the dtflance of 
three feet from one another, furrovvs eighteen 
inches long, twelve broad, and fix deep, to lay 
in thefe two, and fomeiimes three flips of about 
a foot each, taken from the upper part of the 

/•Tr.c, 
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cane, and to cover them lightly with earth. FromB op K 
each of the joints in the flips iflues a ftem, which , ^ 

In time becomes a fugar cane.^ * . - . . 

. Care fliould be taken todcarit conftantly from 
the weeds, which never fail to grow around it. 

This labour only continues for fix months. , The 
canes then are fufficicntly thick and near one ano- 
ther to deftroy every thing that might be preju- 
dicial to their fertility. They are commonly fuf- 
fered to grow eighteen -months, and are fcldom 
' cut at any other time, 

' From the flock of thefc iffiie fuckers, which 
are in their turn cut fifteen months after. This 
fecond cutting yields only half of the produce of 
the firfl:.’ The planters fometimes make a third 
cutting, and even a fourth, which are always fuc- 
cefllveTy lefs, however good the Ibil may be. No; 
thing, therefore, but want of, hands for planting 
afre^, can oblige a planter to exped more than 
two crops from his cane., ^ 

These crops arc not made in all the colonies 
at the fame time. Jn the Danifh, Spanilb, and 
Dutch fetllemcnts, they begin in January and 
continue till Odober. This method doth .not 
imply any fixed feafon for the maturity of, the 
fugar-cane. The plant, however, like others, 
mufthave it’s progrefs} and it hath been jufily 
oblerved to be m flower in the months of No- 
ember and December. It miifb neceflarily fol- 
low, from the cuflom thefc nations have adopted 
of continuing to gather their crops for ten months 
without intermiflion, that lh«y cut fome canes 
which are not npe enough, and others chat are 
too ripe, and then the /riiit hath not the requifite 
qualities. The time of gathering them fhould be 
at a fixed feafon, and probably the months of 
March and April are, the fitted for it j^becaufe all 
the fv/cec fruits are ripe .at that rime, while the 
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Kfour ones do not arrive to a ftate of maturity till 
the months of July and Auguft. * . ■ i 

-The Englifh cut their canes in March and 
April ; but they arc not induced to do this on ac- 
count of their ripenefsJ The drought that pre- 
vails in their iHands renders the rains which fall 
in September neceflary to their planting; and as 
the canes are eighteen months m growing, this 
period always brings them to the prectfe point of 
maturity. ' ' 

In order to cxiradl the juice of the canes, when 
cm, which ought to be done in four and twenty 
hours, otlierwiie it would turn four, they are pafled 
between two cylinders of iron, or copper, placed 
pcrpe'ndiculariy on an Immoveable table. The 
motion of the cylinders is regulated by an hon- 
zontal wheel turned by oxen, or horfes ; but in 
water-mills this horizontal wheel derives it’s move* 
ment from a perpendicular one, the circumference 
of which meeting a current of water, receives an 
Impreflion which turns it upon it’s axis : this mo* 
tion is from right to left, if the current of wa'-> 
ter flrike the upper part.of' the wheel-, from left 
to right,' if it ftrike the lower parr. 

From the refervoir, where the juiceof the cane 
is received, it falls into a boiler where thofe par* 
tides of water ore made to evaporate that aremoft 
cafily feparated. This liquor is poured into ano- 
ther boiler, where a moderate fire makes it throw 
tip it’s firffc feum. When it has lofl: it’s clammy 
confiflcnce it is made to run into a third boiler, 
where it throws up much more feum by means of 
an increafed degree of heat. It then receives the 
laft boiling in a fourth cauldron, the fire of which 
is three times ftrongcr than the firft. 

This laft fire determines the fuccefs of the pro* 
cefs. If it hath been* well managed, the fugar 
forms cryftals that are larger or fmaller, more or 

lefc 
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lets bright, m proportion to tbc'greater or lefsB o o K 
quantity of oil they abound with.^ If the fire hath^ 
been too violent, the fubftancc is reduced to a 
black and charcoal extract, which cannot ‘produce 
any more elTeniial fait. If the fire hath been too 
moderate, there remains'a confiderablc quantity 
of extraneous oils, which {lain the fiigar,- and 
render it thick and blacktfh; fo that when it is 
to be dried, it becomes always porous, bccanfe 
the fpaecs which thefe oils filled up, 'remain 
empty. ^ ’ 

• As foon as the fugar Is cool, it is poured into 
earthen veflels of a conic figure ; the bafe of the 
cone is open, and it’s top haih a hole, through 
which the water is carried off that hath not formed 
any cryftals. This'is called the fyrup. After this 
water hath flowed through, the raw fugar remains, 

' which is rich, brown, and fait. > 

The greaitft part of the iflands leave to the 
Europeans the care of giving fugar the other pre» 
parations which arc necelTary to make it fit for ufc. 

This praflice fpares the cxpencc of large build- 
ings, leaves them more Negroes to employ in agri- 
culture allows them to make their culmics with- 
out any interruption for two or three months toge- 
ther, and employs a greater number of fhips lor 
exportation. ’ ■ ' 

The French planters alone have thought it their 
intereft to manage their fugars in a different man- 
ner. To whatever degree of exaftnefs the juice 
'if TT/ay *i3t Wi'ftdj'-Avtae tc- 

maina an infinite number of foreign particles at- 
tached to the falls of the fugar, to which they ap- 
pear to be what lees are to wine.' Thefe give it a 
dead colour, and the tafle of tartar, 'of which they 
endeavour to deprive it, by an operation called 
earthing. This confifts in putting again the raw 
fugars into a new earthen veflel, in e\ery refpeft 
■' • fimilar 
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Kfimilar to that we have mentioned The furfacc 
of the fiigar, throughout the whole extent of the 
bafis of the cone, is then covered with a white 
marl, on which water is poured In filtering it 
through this marl, the water carries with it a por 
tion of a calcareous earth, which it finds upon the 
different falme particles, when this earth meets 
with oily fubftances to winch it is united This 
water is afterwards drained off through the open 
mg at the top of the mould, and a fecond fyriip 
IS procured, which they call melaffes, and which 
IS lo much the worfe, in proportion as the fugar 
was finer , that is, contained Icfs extraneous oil 
for then the calcareous earth, diffblved by the 
water, pafles alone, and carries with it all it’s 
acrid particles 

This earthing \s followed by the laftprcpata- 
tion, which IS effected by fire, and ferves for the 
evaporating of the moifture with which the falls 
are impregnated during the procefs of earthing In 
order to do this, the fugar is taken m it’s whole 
form out of the conical veflel of earth, and convey* 
cd into a ffove which receives from furnace 

a gentle and gradual heat, where it is left till the 
fugar IS become very dry, which commonly hap* 
pens at the end of three weeks 

Though the expence which this procefs re- 
quires, be m general ufelefs, fmee the earthed fu* 
gar is commonly refined m Europe in the fame 
manner as the raw fugar, all the inhabitants of 
the French iflands, however, who are able to pu* 
jify their fugars m this manner, generally take 
this t'-oiible To a nation whole navy is weak, 
this method is extremely advantageous, as it en- 
ables It in tunes of war, to convey into it*s own 
mother-country the moft valuable cirgoes with ^ 
Jels rumber of (hips than if only raw fugars were 
fent 

O'!* 
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One may judge from the fpccies of fugars, but b o o K 
much belter from that which has undergone the 
earthing, of what fort of falls it is compofed. If 
the foil, where the cane hath been planted, be hard, 
ftony, and floping, the falls will be white, angular, 
and the grain very large. If the foil be marly, the 
colour will be the fame ; but the granulations, be- 
ing cut on fewer fidcs, will reflcdl lefs light. If 
the foil be rich and fpungy, the granulations will 
be nearly fphetical, the colour wdl be dulky, the 
fiigar will flip under the finger, without any une- 
qual feel. This laft kind of fugar is confidered as 
the worfl. , 

Whatever maybe the rcafon, thofe places 
that have a northern afpeO. produce the heft fugar *, 
and marly grounds yield the greatefl quantity. 

The preparations which the fugar that grows m 
thefe kinds of foil require, are lefs tedious and 
tfoublefome than thofe wljich the fugar requires 
that is produced in a rich land.' But thefe obferva* 
tions admit of infinite variety, thcinveftigaiion of 
which is properly the province of chymills, or fpe- 
dilative planters. 

Beside fugar, the cane fiirniflies fyrup, the va- 
lue of which IS only a twelfth of that of the price of 
fugars. The beft fyrup is that which runs from 
the firft velfcl into the fecond, when the raw fugar 
is made. It is compofed of the grofler particles, 
which carry along with them the fairs of fugar, 
■whether it contain or feparate them in it’s paf- 
fage. The fyrup of an inferior kind, which is 
more bitter, and lefs in quantity, is formed by the 
water which carries off the tartarcous and earthy 
particles of the fugar when it is waflied. By means 
of fire, fome fugar is bcfidcs extrarfled from the 
firfl fyrup, which, after' this operation, ia of lefs 
value than the fecond. 


Both 
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BOOK Both ihcfe kinds arc cariled into the north ot 
Europe, where the people ufe them inftcad ofbui* 

and fugar. In North America they make the' 
fame ufe of them, where they are further cfrip!o)ed 
to give fermentation and an agreeable taflcto ali- 
quot called Prujsy which is only an infufion of the 
bark of a tree. 

This lyrup is dill more ureful, by the fecret 
that hath been difcovercd of converting it by dirtil- 
lation, into a fpirituous liquor, which the Englilh 
call Rum, and ilic French Taffia. Tliis procefs, 
which is very Ample, is made by mixing a third 
part of fyrup with two-thirds of water. When 
tbefe two fubftanccs have fufficicnily fermented, 
which commonly happens at the end of twelve or 
fifteen days, tijey are put into a clean nill, where 
ilie dtftillation is made as ufiial. The liquor that 
)s drawn off is equal to the quantity of the fyrup 
employed. 

Such is the method which, after many experi- 
menis and variations, all the iflands have gene- 
rally adopted in the cultivation of fugar. It is un- 
doubtedly a good one ; but, perhaps, it hath not 
acquired that degree of pcrFedlion of which it is 
capable. If indcad of planting canes in larg* 
fields, the ground were parcelled out into dm* 
fions of fixty feet, leaving between two planted 
divjfions a fpace of land uncultivated, fuch a me- 
thod would probably be attended with great ad- 
vantage. In the modem praflice, none but the 
canes which grow on the borders are good, and 
attain to a proper degree oF maturity. Thofe in 
the middle of the field m part mifuarry', and ripen 
badly, becaufe they are deprived of a current of 
air, which only afts by it’s weight, and feldom gets 
to the foot of ihefe canes, that are always covered 
with the leaves. 


In 
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' I^^,thls new fyftcm of pUntatlon, thofe frariionsB o o k 
of larld which had not been cultivated would . ^ 

be moft favourable, for reproduction 5 when the 
crops of the planted divifions had been made, 
whveh in their turn would be left to recover. It is 
probable that by this method as .much fugar. 
might be obtained as by the prefent practice ; with 
this additional advantage, that it would require 
fewer flaves to cultivate 11. One may judge what 
the cultivation of fugar would then produce, by 
what it now yields, noiwithftandmg it's impeifec-' 
tions. . > , • 

On a plantation fixed on a good ground, -and 
fufficienily flocked with Negroes, with cattle, and 
all other necefTaries, two men will cultivate a fquarc 
of canes, that is a hundred geometrical paces in 
every, direction.^ This fquare.mufl yield. on an 
average fixty quintals of raw fugar. The common . 
prtceoF a quintal in Europe will be twenty livres*, 
after deduCling all the expences. This makes an* 
income of 600 livres +, ifor the labour of each 
man. One hundred and fifty livres J, to which 
the price of fyrup and rum. mull be added, will 
defray the expences of cultivation ; that is to * 
for the maintenance of flaves, for their lofs, for 
their diforders, for their clothes, for repairing 
their utenfils, and other accidents. The net pro-« 
duce of an acre and a half of land will then be four 
hundred and fifty livres §. It would, be difficult • 
to find a culture productive of greater emolu- 
ments. 

It may be objected, that this is flaiingthepto--, 
duce below it’s real \alue, becaufc a fquarc of 
canes doth not employ two men. But thofe who* 
would urge fuch an objection ought to ofaferve,. 
tliat the making of fugar requires other labours 

•ifiiCa. -+851. 58. S 181.15*. 

befide 
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BOO Kbefide thofe of merely cultivating if, and confc* 
quently workmen employed elfewhere than in the 
’ fields. The efiimate and compenfatton of thefc 
different kinds of fefvice, oblige us to dc_du£l from 
the produce of a fquare of plantation, the cxpcnce 
of maintaining two men. 

It is chiefly from the produce of fugar that the , 
iflands fupply their planters with all the articles of 
convenience and luxury. They draw from Eu- 
rope, flour, liquors, fait provlfions, filks, linens, 
hardware-, and every thing that is neceflary for 
apparel, food, furniture, ornament, convenience, 
and even luxury. Their confumptions of every 
kind arc prodigious, and muft neceflarily influence 
the manners of the inhabitants, the greatefl parrot 
whom are rich enough tofupport them. 

Charafter lx fhould feem that the Europeans, who have 
jL^f“'been tranfplanted into the American iflands, muft 
fettled m no Jcfs have degenerated than the animals which 
the Ame- carried over thither. The climate adfs on all 
KUad*. Kving beings; but men being lefs immediately 
fubjc^I to the laws of nature, refifl: her influence 
the more, bccaufe they are the only bejngs, 'vh6 
for themfeives. The firft colomfts, who ftt" 
tied in the Antilles, corredled tlie adlivity of a new 
climate, and a new ibil,' by the conveniences 
which it was in their power to derive from a 
commerce that was always open with their forrher 
country. They learnt to lodge and maintam 
themfelves in a manner the bed adapted to their 
change of fiiuaiion. They retained the cuftoms of 
their education,' and every thing that couid agree 
^with the natural effefts of the air they breathed. 
With thefc they carried into America the food and 
biifloms of Europe, and familiarized to each other 
' ‘beings and prodndlions which nature had feparated 
by an interval of the fame extent as a Zone. ,Biit 
jof all the prinmivecufloms, tlie mod falutary, per- 
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haps, v/as that of mingling and dividing the two g 
races by intermarriages 

All nations, even the leaft civilized, have pro- 
feribed an union of fexes between die children of 
the fame family j whether it was, that experience 
or prejudice diftated this law, or chance led them 
to ir. Beings brought up together in infancy, ac- 
cuftomed to fee one another continually, in this 
mutual familiarity, rather contract that indiffer- 
ence which arifes from habit, than that lively and 
impetuous fenfation of fympaihy, which fuddenly 
affedls two beings -Nvlio never law 'one ‘another. 
If in the favage life, hunger difunites families, 
love undoubtedly muft have reunited iliem. The 
hiftory, whether true or fabulous, of the rape of 
the Sabine women, Ihews that marriage was the firfi: 
alliance between nations. Thus the blood will 
have become gradually intermixed,' either by the 
cafual meetings occafioned by a wandering life, 
or by the conventions and agreements of fettled 
communities. The natural advantage of crofling 
the breed among men, as well as animals, in or- 
• der to preferve the fpccies from degenerating, is 
the refult of flow experience, and is pofterior to 
the acknowledged utility of uniting families, in 
order to cement the peace of fbciciy. Tyrants 
Toon difcovercd how far it was proper for them to 
feparate, or connedi their fubjedls, in order to 
keep them in a ftale of dependence. They form- 
ed men into feparate ranks by availing themfelvcs 
of their prejudices: becaufe this line of divifiori 
between them became a bond of fubmiflion to 
the fovercign, wlio maintained his authority bv 
tiieir mutual hatred and oppofnion. They con- 
nedled families to each other in every ffation, be- 
caufe this union totally txtingnilhed every fpaij: 
of diffeniion repugnant to the Ipirit of civil foot- 
ty. Thus the intermixture of pedigrees and fi- 
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BOOK miltes by marriage, hath been rather the refiilt of 
^ ^ . political inftiiuttons, tlian formed upon the views 
nature. 

But whatever be the mtiiral principle and mo- 
ral tendency of this cuftom, it was adopted by 
European", who were defirous of multiplying in 
the lilnnds The grcateft part of them either 
married in their own country, before they rcmo\cd 
into the New World, or with thofe who landed 
there The European married a Creole, or the 
Creole an European, whom chance or family con- 
nexions brought into America From this happy 
alToctation hath been formed a peculiar charadcr, 
v/hich in the two world* diftinguilbes the man 
born under the Iky of the New, from parents 
originally natives of both The marks of this 
charaXcr will be pointed out wiih fo much the 
more certainty, as they arc taken from the writ 
mgs of an accurate obferver, from whom ue have 
already drawn feme particulars rerpeXmg natural 
hiftory 

The Creoles are m general well made There 
IS fcarce a finglc perfon among them afiliXed 
with thofe deformities which are fo common m 
other climates They have all an extreme fuppk* 
nefs in their limbs, whether it is to be attributed 
to a particular organization adapted to hot coun 
tries, to the cudom of their being reared without 
the confinement of Twaddling clothes and da)S, or 
to the cxcrcifcs they arc habituated to from their in- 
fancy Their complexion, howe\er, never has that 
air of vivacity and frcflinefs, which contribu cs 
rnorc to beauty than regular features do As to 
llicir colour, \\hen they are in hc-alih, it refemblc* 
that of perfonsjuft recovering from a fitofillncf, 
but ihis livid complexion, more or Jcis dark, u 
ncarlv that of nnr people 


Tuiiii 
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Their intrcpidtly in war hath been fignalfzed BOOK 
by a Teries of bold ailions. There would be no . ^ 

better foldiers, if they were morc^capable of being 
difciphned. 

History does not afford any of thofc inftanccs 
of cowardice, treachery, and meannefs among 
thern, which fully the annals of all nations. It ' 
can hardly be alleged, that a Creole ever did a ’ 
mean aftion. , 

"All (Irangers, without exception, find in the’ 
iflands the mod friendly and generous hofpitality. 
This'ufcful virtue is pra^lifed with a degree of 
oftentaiion, which Ihews, at Icaft, the honour they 
attach to it. Their natural propenfity to benefi- 
cence banilhes avarice j and 'the Creoles are gene- 
rous m their dealings 

'They are (Irangers to diflimulation, craft and 
fufpicion. The pride they take in their franknefs^ 

,the opinion they have of thcmfelves, together iviih 
their extreme vi\»acity, exclude from their com- 
mercial tranfaftions all that myftery and referve, 
which ftiflea natural goodnefs or.dirpofition, cx« 
tinguifhes the focial fpirir, and ditninilhes our fen- 
fibility. ' 

A w ARM imagination, incapableof any reftraint, 
renders them independent and inconftant in their 
tafte. It perpetually hurries them with frefh ar- 
dour into pleafures, to which they factifice both 
their fortune and their whole cxiftencc. , 

A remarkable degree of penetration, a quick 
facility in feizing, all ideas.^ and expre(fing,lhem.- . 
felves with vivacity; the power of combining add- 
ed to the talent of obfervation, a happy mixture of 
all thequaUtiesoF the mind and of the heart, which 
render men capable of the greateft ailions, will 
make them attempt every thing, when oppreflion 
compels them to u. 

VoL. IV. 
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K Th F fliarp and falme air of the Caribbee iflands, 
deprives the women of that lively colour which ii 
the beauty of their fcx. But they have an agree* 
able and fair complexion^ which does not depnic 
the eyes of all that vivacity and power, that en- 
ables them to convey into the foul fuch flrong im- 
prefTions as are ureAflible. As they are extremely 
lober, they drink nothing but chocolate, coffee, 
and fuch fprntuous liquors as reftore to the orgasi 
their tone and vigour enervated by the climate} 
while the men arc continually drinking in propor- 
tion to the heat that exhanfts them, ' 

Thcy arc very prolific, and often mothers often 
or twelve children. This fertility arifes from lore, 
which ftrongly attaches them to their luiCbands, 
but which alfo throws them infiantly into the arms 
of another, whenever death liath diflblved the union 
of a fird or (ccond marriage. i 

Jealous even to diftradlion, they are feldom 
unfaithful. That indolence which makes them 
negIcdUhe means of plcafing> the taftc which ill® 
men have for negro women, their particular man- 
ner of life, whether private or public, which pre- 
cludes the opportunities or temptations to galho- 
try ; thefe arc the beft fupporis of the virtue of 
thefc females. 
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or are Urmulatecl with the recollection of it ; or E o o K 
from other reafons which are unknown to us. » 

From fuch a conftinuion arifes an extremely • 
lenfible and fympathizing character, fo that they 
cannot even bear the fight of mifery ; though they 
arc, at the fame time, rigid and fevere with refpeCt 
10 the offices they require ‘of thofe domeftics that 
are attached to their fervicc. More defpotic and 
'inexorable towards their flaves than the men them- 
felvcs, they feel no remorfe in ordering chaftifc- 
•ments, the feveriiy of which would be a pvmifh- 
ment and a lefTon to them, jf they were obliged 
loinfliCt them^themfelves, or, were witnefles to 
them. • ' ' ' ' 

This flavery of the Negroes is, perhaps, the ‘ 
caufe from wlience the Creoles in part derive a 
certain character, which makes them appear ftrangc, 
fantaflic, and of an intercour/e not much reliflied 
' in Europe. From their earHcft infancy tliey are 
accuftomed to fee a number of- tall ’and ftout men 
' about them, whofe bufinefs it is to conjeClure and 
anticipate their wifhes. This firll view muft im- 
' mediately infpire them with the moll extravagant 
opinion of ihemfcives. Seldom meeting wiili any 
oppofition to their caprice,- though ever fo imrea- 
fonable, they affiime a fpint of prefumption, tyran- 
ny, and difdain for a great part of mankind. * No- 
thing is more infolent than the man who always 
lives with his inferiors; but when thefe happen to 
be (laves, habituated to wait upon children, to 
dread even their cries, which mult expofc them to 
punlfhtnent,,what mud mafters become who have 
never obeyed ; wicked men, who have never been 
punifhed ^ and roadmen, who are ufed to put thelc 
fellow-creatures in irons f - , I 

^ So cruel an example of dependence gives the 
Americans that pride which mud ncceflarily be de- 
tefted m Europe, where a greater equality pre- 
N 2 vailing 
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K vajjing among men, teaches them a greater fhare of 
mutual relpett. Educated without knowing either 
pain or labour, they are neither able to furmount 
difficulties, or bear contradtflion. Nature bath 
given them every advantage, and fortune refufed 
them nothing. In this refpedl, like moft kings 
they arc unhappy, becaufe they have never expe* 
rienced adverfity. If the climate did notilrong* 
ly excite them to love, they would be ignorant 
of every real pleafiire of the foul : and yet they 
feldom have the liappincfs of forming an idea of 
thofe paflions, which, thwarted by obftacles and 
refufals, are ndunihed with tears, and gratified 
with virtue. If they were not confined by the 
laws of ‘Europe, which govern them by tbcir 
wants, and reprefs or'reftrain the extraordinary 
degree 'of independence tliey enjoy, they w-ould 
fall into a foftnefs and effeminacy, which would 
in time render them the vidlims of their own ty* 
ranny, or would involve them in a ftate of ansr* 
chy, that would fubvcri all the foundations of thcjt 

community. 

But if they once ccafed to have Negroes for 
flaves, and kings who live at a diflance from thent 
for mailers; they, perhaps, would -become the 
mofl 'aflonifhing people that ever appeared on 
earili. ' The fpint of liberty which they would ini* 
bibc from their earlielt inlancy ; the underfland* 
ing and ‘abilities uhicii they would inherit from 
Europe; the a^liviiy, which ilie neccffiiy of re- 
pelling numerous enemies would infpire; the large 
colonies they would have to form ; the richcomj 
merce they would have to found on an immense 
'Cultivation ; the ranks and focictics they would 
have to create; and the maxims, laws, and rnsn- 
ners they would have to cflablini on the principles 
of reafon ; ail ihefc fprings of action would, per* 
haps, make, of an cqui\ocal and mifccllaneout 
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Tice of people, the moft flounfhmg nation thatB O O K 
philofophy and humanity could wifli for the happi- 
nefs of the world 

If e;er any fortunate rcvoKuron fhould take 
place m the world, it will begrn in America At- 
ter having experienced fuch devafjation, this 
New World muft flourifh in it’s turn, and, per- 
haps, ‘command the Old It will become the -a >- 
lum of our people who have been opprefied by 
political eftabliihments, or driven away wnr. 

The ravage inhabitants will be civilized, and op- 
preflTed ftrangers will become free But it is 
neceflary that this change (hould be preceded by 
confpiracies, commotions, and calamines, and 
that a hard and laborious education (hould predif- 
pofe tlieir minds both to adl and to fuffer. 

Young Creoles, come into Europe to cxercifc 
•and pradlife v/hat vve teach you , there to collcdl, 

111 the-valuablc remains of our ancient manners, 
that vigour which we have loft; there to ftudy 
•our ucaknefs, and draw from our follies them- 
felves thofe leflbns of wifdom which produce great 
events Leave m America your Negroes, whofe 
condition diftrcffes us, and whole blood, perhaps, 

IS mingled m all thofe ferments which alter, cor- 
rupt, and deftroy our population Fly from an 
education of tyranny, cSemmacy, and vice, which 
you contrail from the habit of living with fiaves, 
whofe degraded ftation mfpires you with none of 
thofe elevated and virtuous Icniiments, which can 
only give nfe to a people that will become cele- 
brated America hath poured all the fources of 
corruption on Europe. To complete it’s venge- 
ance, It muft draw from it all the tnftruments'^of 
u’s profpenty. As it hath been deftroyed by our 
c'lmes, it muft be renewed by our vices 


Nature 
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BOOK Nature fecms to have defined the Americans 
, . to a greater (hare of happinefs than the inhabitants 

of Europe. They have fcarce any illnefs, ex- 
cept inflammations in the lungs, and plcurifles, 
wliich are almoft as common in the iflands as m 
ali other regions, where the tranfitions from heal 
to cold are frequent and fudden. The gout, 
gravel, ftone, apoplexies, and a rnijlliludc of 
other fcourges of the human race, which are fo 
fatal in other countries, have never made the 
leaft ravages there. If the air of the country 
can be wiihftood, and the middle age be attained 
to, this is fufficient to infure a long rtnd happy 
life. There old age is not weak, languilhmg, 
and befet with thofe infirmities which aflfedl it m 
our climate 

Difeafesto Ik the Catibbec Iflands, however, new-born 
^^•'^^•^infantsare attacked with a difcafe which fecms p^ 
artfl^ftculinr to the torrid zone : it is called tttanos,^ ir 
■11 a child receive the imprefiion of the air or wind, 
Ameri«! If where it is juft born 'be expofed w 

fmoke, to too much heat or cold, the difordcr 
(hews itfclf immediately. It firft feizes the jaw, 
which becomes rigid and fixed, (b as riot to be 
opened. This fpafm foon communicates ilfelf to 
the other parts of the body; and the child dk* 
for want of being able to take nourifhmcnt. ^ « 
it cfcape this danger, which threatens the nine 
firll d.iysof it’s cxiftcnce, it has nothing to fear. 
The indulgences which' are allowed to children 
before they are weaned, which is at the end of the 
twelve months, fuch as the life of coffee, choco- 
late, wine, but cfpeciaby fugar and fvvcctmrd‘i^» 
thefe indulgences that are fo pernicious to our 
children, are offered to thofe of America by na- 
ture, which accufloms them in early age to the 
prodiuftions of their climate. 
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The fair fcx, naturally weak and delicate, ha^B O O K 
it’s infirmities as well as it’s charms. In the ifiands , ^ 

they arefutyeft to a wcakneft, an almoft total de- 
cay of their ftrength; an unconquerable avcrfion 
for all kind of wholefome food, and an irregular 
craving after every thing that is prejudicial to th;ir 
health. Salt or fpiced food is what they only rclifii 
and defire. This difeafe is a true cachexy, winch 
commonly degenerates into a dropfy. It is atni- 
buted to the diminution of the menfes in ihofe 
women who come from Europe, and to the weak- 
nefs or total fuppreffion of that periodical dif- 
charge in Creoles. It might fttll more properly 
be attributed to the excelfive heat, and the im; 
moderate dampnefs of the climate, which at 
length dellroys every fpring in the animal occo* 
nomy. ' 

iThb men, more robufi, are liable to more vio- 
lent complaints. In this vicinity of the equator, 
they are expofed to a hot and malignant fever, 
known under different names, and indicated by 
hiemorrhages. The blood, which is boiling under 
the fervent rays of the fun, is difeharged from the 
nofe, eyes, and other parts of the body. Nature, 
in temperate climates, does not move with fiich 
rapidity, but that in tlie mofl acme diforders ihcrc 
is lime to obferve and follow the courfe fhe takes. 

In the ifiands, her progrefs is fo rapid, that if we 
delay to attack the diforder as fbon as it appears, 
it’s effeds are certainly (fatal. No fooner Is a per- 
fon feizcd with fickneft, but the pliyfician, the 
lawyer, and the priefi, arc all called to his bed- 
fide. . ^ ^ 

^ ,The fymplomsof this terrible illnefs feem to 
Indicate the neceflity of bleeding. This opera- 
tion hath therefore been repeated without mea- 
lure. Several experiments have at length demon- 
llrated that this expedient was fatal. Remedies 

arc 
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BOOKare now preferred which are capable of'' modi* 
rating this great rarefadlion of the blood, and 
' which tend to the dinblution of ‘it, fuch as 
bathing, glyfters, ox3'crate, and even bliflcrs, 
when the diforder is attended with delirium. We 
have known a profefiional man of great under- 
flanding, who thought that the immediate canfc 
'of this malady- was the intenfc heat of the fun; 
and who affirmed, that thofe who did not expole 
tbemfelves to it, moft commonly cfcaped iWs 
calamity. 

Most of thofe who fiirvive thcfe attacks reco* 
ver very flowly, and with difficulty. Several fall 
•into an habitual languor, occafioncd by the debi* 
Itty of the vvliole machine, which the noxious air 
of the country, and the little nourilhment their 
food fupphes, are not able to Tcflore. Hence 
obflrud^ions, jaundice, - and fwclhngs of the 
Ipicen are produced, which 'fomeiimcs terminate 
in dropfies. ‘ 

Almost "all the -Earopeans who go-over to 
America are expofed 'to this danger, -and frc* 
quently the Creoles tbemfelves, on their-rcturn 
from more temperate climates. But it- never at- 
tacks women whofe blood has ihematural evacu- 
ations, and Negroes, who, born under- a bolter 
climate, arc inured by nature, and prepared' by 
free perfpiration, for all the ferments that tlie fun 
can produce. ' - / 

These violent fevers are certainly owen'tolh? 
heat of the fun, the rays of which are lefs oblique* 
and more conflant, than in our climates. Thh 
heat muft undoubtedly thicken the blood, through 
the excefs of perfpiration, a want of elafticity m 
the fohds, and a dilatation of the veffiels by the 
impulfe of the fluid^ -whetlier in proportion to 
the rarefadlioa of the air, ^or the ‘lefs degree of 

comprcilion 
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compreflion which the furface bf the bodies is cx-n op K 
poftd to in a rarefied aimorphere. ' ' . ^ 

Far from having recotirfe to iliefe expedients, 
which arc known to he pfcvcntativcs ol thcdif- 
order, the inhabitants fall into fuch cxccflirs as arc 
moft hktly to haften and incrcafc it. The Gran- 
gers who arrive at the Caribbcc Iflands, are excit- 
ed by the cnteriainmems they ate invited 10, the 
plcalnres they partake of, and the kind reception 
they^mect with , every thing induces them to an 
immoderate indulgence in all the pleafures vthlch 
cuftom renders lefs prejudicial to thofe who arc 
born under this climate Fcafting, dancing, gam- 
ing, late hours, wine, cordials, and frequently 
the chagrin of difappointment in their chimerical 
expedtanons, confpire to add to the ferment of an 
immoderate heat of the blood, which foon be- 
comes inflamed 

With fuch tcidulgecice, it is (enree pofTible to 
refift the heats of this climate, when even the 
’•greaieft "precautions arc not fufiicient to fecure 
perfons from the attack of thofe dangerous fe- 
vers*, ‘•when the moll fober and moderate men, 
who arc the moGaverfe from every kind of cxcefs, 
and the moft careful of all their afiions, arc vic- 
tims to the new air they breathe. In the prefent 
Gate of the colonics, or ten men'lhat go into the 
jflands, four Englilh die, three French, three 
Dutch, three Danes, and one Spaniard. 

WiiTN It was obferved how many men were loft 
in thefe regions, at the time they were firft occu- 
pied, It was generally thouglir, that theftates who 
'bad the ambition of fettling there would be depo- 
'pulaicd m the end 

Experiencc hath altered the public opinion Adiran- 
upon this point. In proportion as thefe colonies 
have extended their plantations, they have had^onst^at 
frefh means of expencc. Thefe have opened we m wsc. 

I^reffionof 
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B 0 o Kto their mother-country new fourccs of confump-' 
tion. The increafe in exportations could not 
lake place without an increafe of labour. Tliefc 
rican ” labours have brought together a greater number 
of men, which will ever be the cafe when the 
means of fubfiftcncc arc multiplied. Even fo- 
reigners have reforted in great multitudes to thofe 
kingdome, which opened a vail field to their am- 
bition and induftry. 

Population hath not only increafed among 
the proprietors of the iflands, but the people have 
alfo become more happy. Our felicity in gene- 
ral is proportioned to our conveniences,', and it 
mufk Increafe as wc can vary and .extend them. 
The iflands have been produdlive of this advan- 
tage to their pofTeflbrs. They have drawn from 
thefe fertile regions a number of commodities, 
the confumption of which hath added to their en- 
joyments. They have acquired fome, which, 
when exchanged for others among their neigh- 
bours, have made them partake of the luxuries 
of other climates. In this 'manner, the king- 
doms wliicli have acquired the pofTcffion of the 
Iflands, by fortunate circumfianccs, or by wcll- 
combmed prqjedls, are become the refidence of 
the arts, and of all the polite amufements which 
arc a natural and neceflary cofcquence of great/ 
plenty. 

But this is not the only advantage: thefe co- 
lonics have raifed the nations that founded them, 
to a fuperioriiy of influence in the political world, 
by the following means: Gold and filvcr, which 
form che general circulafion of Europe, come fcam 
Mexico, Peru, and Brazil. They belong neither 
to the Spaniards nor the Portuguefe, but to 
people, who give their merchandife in exchange 
for thefe metals. Thefe people have commercial 
tranfadlions with each other, that arc ultimately 

fettled 
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fettled at Lllbon and Cadiz, which tnay be looked BOOK 
upon as a common and univcrfal repofitory. It is . 
in ihcfe places that one muft judge of the increafe 
or decline of the trade of ’ each nation. That 
nation, wliofe accounts of lale and purchafe are 
kept in balance with the reft, receives the whole 
iniereft of it*s capital. That which hath purchafed 
more than it hath fold, withdraws lefs than it’s in- 
tereft ; becaufe it hath ceded a part of it, in order 
to fatisfy the demands of the nation to which it 
was indebted : That which hath fold more to other 
nations than it hath purchafed of them, docs not 
only get what wa:s owing from Spam and Portugal, 
but alfo the profit it liaili derived from other na- 
tions with which it hath made‘cxchanges. This 
hft advantage is peculiar to the people who pof- 
fefs the ifland. Their fpecie is annually increafed 
by the Tale of the valuable produiftions of thefe 
countries ; and the augmentation of their fpecie 
confirms their fiiperioricy, and renders them the 
arbiters of peace and war. But we fhsll explain, 
in the following Books, how far each nation bath 
, increafed it’s power by the pofleflion of the 
ifiands. 


BOOK 
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BOO K xir. 

1 ‘ , 
'SetiUmtiUs of the Spaniards^ tbe Duteb^ and lit 
Danes', in tbe American JJlands. 

E o o K T WAS going to lay, that Spain had thcgbiY 
XII. X of having dticovered the great Archipelagoof 
— ' America, and of having ’formed the firft fettlcmenls 
of there, when I was checked by the confideraiion, 

glory. that the difeovery of it could not poflibly have 

been glorious to the Spaniards, unlcfs it had b«D 
advantageous to the Antilles. 

Glory is a fcntimcni which raifesus in our 
’own eyes, and which incrcafcs our confideration 
^mong enlightened men. The idea of it is inie* 
parably connefled with thofe of a great difficulty 
overcome, of 'great utiiiiy fubfequent to fucceis, 
and of equal incrcafc of felicity tor the imiverfc 
or for one’s country. Whatever mark of gemus 

I may acknowledge in the invention of any dc-. 
(lrui\ive weapon, I fhould excite a juft indigna- 
. tion, were I to fay, that fuch a man, or fuch a 
nation, had the glory of having invented K- 
Glory, at Icaft, according to the ideas I have 
formed of it, is not the reward of the greatcit 
fuccefs in the fcienccs. If you invent a 
calculation, compofe a fublime poem, or if 
have excelled Cicero or Demofthenes in eloquence, 
Thucydides or Tacitus in hiftory, celebrity 
be granted to you, but not glory." Neither is U 
any more to be obtained by the fuperiority of ta- 
lents in, the arts Let us fuppofe, that from the 
block of marble yon have cut out either the Gia* 
diator, or the Apollo Belvedere ; that your pencil 
hath painted the transfiguration ; or tliat you^ 
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fimple, cxprcffive, and melodious airs have equal- B O O K 
led you with Pergolcfi; you will then en|oy a. 
high reputation, but no gbiiy. I will go further : 

If you fliould equal Vauban in the art of fortifi- 
cation, Turenne and Conde in that of command- 
ing armies; if you ftiould gam battles, and con- 
quer provinces, all thefe onions arc undoubtedly 
great, and your name will be tranfmittcd to the ^ 
remoteft poftenty, but glory is referved for other 
qualities We do not acquire glory by adding 10 
thaT of our nation. A man may be the honour 
of his corps, without being the glory of his coun- 
try. A private man may afpire to reputation, to 
fame, and to immortality; but there arc none but 
rare circumfiances, and a fortunate hazard, that 
can condufl him to glory. ^ 1 

Glory belongs to God in heaven. Upon 
earth, it is the lot of Virtue, and not oY genius; 
of ufefiil, great, beneficent, fplcndid and heroic 
Virtue. It is the lot of the monarch, yho, through- 
out the courfe of a tumultuous leign, .hath at- 
tended to the happinefs of his fubjedts, and bath 
attended to it vv nh fuccefs. It is the lot of a fub- 
jedl, jVvho fliall have facrificed his life for the 
prcfcrvation of his fcllow-citizcns. Jt is the lot 
of a people, who fhall have chofen i rather to die 
free, than to live enflaved. It is ihe lot, not of pi 
Csefar or of a Pompey, but of a Px.eguius or of a 
Cato. It IS the lot of a Henry IV. ^ -j 
' It is owen to the fpini of humanity which plii- 
lofophy hath infufed into the minds, of all en- 
lightened people, that conquerors, as well ancient 
as modern, are now put upon a level with the 
mod abhorred clafs of mankind. And 1 doubt 
not but that poftcrity, which ,v/jll judge witji 
impartiality of the difcovcncs we have made m 
the New World, will rank our navigators fliil 
below them. For, have they been guided by 

their 
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BOO Ktlieir regard for the human race, or by ciipidrty? 

• r though an entcrprlfe be in itfelf a good 
one, can it be laubable, if the motive of it be 
vicious ? ‘ 

The ifland which the Spaniards firft met uith 
formed of on their arrival in America, is called Tnnldad 
iheifland Columbus landed on it m 1498, whenhedifcovcr- 
^Trmi- Oronooko ; but other olyefts interfering, 

both the ifland, and the coalls of the neighbour- 
ing continent, were at that time neglefled. 

It was not till 1535, that the court of Madnd 
took pof^flion of the ifland of Trinidad, which is 
fituated facing the mouth' of the Oronooko, as it 
‘were to moderate the rapidity of this river. It is 
faid to comprehend three hundred^ and eighteen 
fquare leagues. It hath never experience any 
hurricane, and it’s climate is wholefomc. Jhe 
rains are 'very abundant there from the 'middle 
of May to the end of Otftober ; and the drynefs 
that prevails throughout the reft of the year is not 
attended with any inconvenience, becaufe the 
country, though dellituie of navigable rivers, is 
very well watered. The earthquakes are more 
frequent than dangerous In the interior part of 
the ifland there are four groups of mountains, 
which, together with fome others formed by nature 
upon the fhores of the ocean, occupy a third patt 
of the territory. The reft is in general fufcepliblc 
of the richeft cultures, • 

The form of the iflapd is fquare. To the 
North is a coaft of twenty-two leagues in extenr, 
too much elevated, and loo much divTded, ever 
to be of any ufe. The Eaftern coaft is only 
nineteen leagues in extenr, but in ‘ all parts as 
convenient as one could wilh it to be. The 
Southern coaft hath five and twenty leagues, is a 
little exalted, and adapted for the fucceisful cul- 
tivation of coffee and cocoa. The land on the 

Weftern 
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.'Wcftern fide is feparatcd from the reft of the co- B o O K 
lony, to the South by the Soldiers Canal, and to . . 

the North by the Dragon’s Mouth, and forms, 
by means of a recefs, a harbour of twenty leagues 
in breadth, and thirty in depth. It offers, m all 
feafons, a fccurc afylum to the navigators, who, 
during the greatcftpart of the year, would find it 
difficult to anchor any where clfc, except at the - 
place called the Galiote. > * * 

In this part are the Spaniffi {ettlements. They 
confifl: only of the Port of Spam, upon which 
there are feveniy-eight thatched huts ; and of 
Saint Jofeph, fituated three leagues further up the 
country, where eighty-eight families, ftiU more 
, wretched than the former, arc computed. . . 

The cocoa was formerly cultivated near tliefe 
two villages. It’s excellence made it be preferred 
even to that of Caraccas. In order to fecure ir, 
the merchants ufed to pay for it before hand. 

The trees that produced it perifhed all in 1727, 

4tnd have nor been replanted fince. The monks 
attributed this difaffer to the coloniffs having rc- 
fufed to pay the tithes. Thofc who were not 
blinded by mtereft or fuperftition, aferibed it to 
the north winds, -which have too frequently occa- 
iioned the fame kind of calamity in other parts. 

Since this period, Trinidad hath not been much 
more frequented than Cubagua.' 

This little ifiand, at the diflance of fourAwotmtef 
leagues only from the continent, was difeovered, Cubagua,^ 
and ne^leOed by Columbus, in The 

niards, being afterwards informed that it*s fhores^' 
contained great trcafurcs, repaired to it in multi- 
tudes ill j 509, and gave it the name of Pearl 
Ifiand. 

The peatl is a hard (hining body, more or lefs 
white,, commonly of aroupdform, and which is 
■found in fomc fhells, but more frequently in that 

uhich 
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BOO K which is knov'n by the name of mother-of-pearl. 
This ncii prodadion of nature is moflly attached 
^10 the infide of the (hell j but it ismoft jwrfefl 
when found iri the animal itfelf, which lives in the 
Iheli. . 

The ancients were in an error with rcfpeft to the 
origin of the pearl, as well with regard to many 
other phenomena, which we have obferved and 
underflood better, and which we have explained 
more fatisfadlorily. Let us not defpire them the 
more on thisaccount, neither let us be more vain. 
Their miflakes,fbmeiimesdirp!ay a degrceof fa- 
gacity, and have not been enrireJy ufclefsito us. 
Tiiey have, been the firfl Heps of fcicnce, which 
lime, the efforts of human genius, and a number 
of fortunate and cafual circumffances, were to 
improse. ' Attempts have been made to tear the 
,vcil that covers nature, before it was lifted up. 

The Greeks and the Romans ufed to fay, that 
.the lliell-fifh railed iifclf every morning to the 
Turface of^the waters, and received the dew, which 
was changed Into pearl. • This agreeable Idea hath 
fhared the fate of numberlcls fables of thc'fame 
kind, when the fpirit of obfervation had made it 
known, that this Ihell-fifh remained alsvays at the 
bottom of the fea, or fixed to the rocks where it 
had. been formed* J and when found philofophy 
had demonftrated, that it was impoflible it fhouW 
* beotherwife. 

It hath fince , been imagined, that pearls muff 
be the eggs, or the fperm of tiic fifh inclofed m 
tile fhelL But this idea hath likewife fallen into 
difcredit, -wben it hath been fully known, .that 
the pearls were found in all parts of the animal , 
and when, after the mofl accurate inveftigaiions, 
.anatomy hath not been able to difeover the or- 
gans calculated for generation in this fifh, .which 
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letmsto^add one to the clafsof hermaphroditicaliro O K ' 
animals. ' i 

At length, after a variety of fyftems Itghtly 
adopted, and fucceffively abandoned, it hath been ' 
imagined that pearls were produced from a dif- 
cafe in the animal j and that they were formed 
by a liquor extravalatcd from fome vcfiels, and 
detained between the membranes, or fpread along 
the interior furface of the (hell This conjefturc 
hath been flill ^more confirmed to accurate ob- 
fervers, in proportion as it hath been' afeertained, 
that thefe treafures were not to be found indiferi- 
minaiely in all ihefifh *, thatthofe winch had them 
were notfowelltafted as the oiherSi and that the 
coafts upon which this rich filhery ' was earned tn 
were in general unwholefome. u , 

BLACK‘pearls, fuch as arc indming to black, 
or fuch as ‘are of a lead colour, are univerfally 
defpifed. In Arabia, ‘and in feme other parts . 
of the Eaft, the yellow pearls are efleemed. But 
the white ones are preferred in Europe, and 
throughout 'the greateft part 'of the globe. It 
is regretted only chat they begin to grow yellow 
after half a century. » 

Although pearls had been difeovered m the 
fcas of the Eaft Indies, and in thole of America, ' 
yet their price was fuffictenily kept up to induce 
people to counterfeit them. 'The 'imitation was 
at firft coarfe. It was glals covered with mer- 
cury. Attempts have been repeated, and m pro- 
cefs of time, nature hath been fo well copied, 
that It was eafy to be mifled. The artificial 
pearls, which are made at prefent with wax and 
ichihyocol, have much the advantage ‘of the 
others. They are cheap; and arc made of every 
fize and fhape, to fuit the women who ufe them 
for ornament. ' 


V0L.IV. 
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BOOK' Tnrs difcovcry was unknown when the Spa- 
niards fettled atj Cubagiia. They arrived there 
^with fomc favages of the Lucaya IITands, 'vho/ 
had not been found proper for the labours of the 
mines, but who had the faculty of rcraamiao a 
long time under water with great eafe. This 
talent procured to their opprcllors a great quan- 
tity of pearls Thcfc pearls were hot fpoilcd, as 
thofe had been which had been hitherto colleflcdt 
by the Americans, who were only acquainted 
with the mode of fire for opening the Jhell that! 
contained them. Tiiey were preferved in all 
their beauty, and found an advantageous mart. 
But this fuccefs was momentary. The pearl bank 
wzs foon exhaufted ; and the colony was tranf- 
ferred, in t 524 » to Margarctta, where the regret- 
ted riches were found, and from whence theydif* 
appeared almoft as foon. * » 

Idew re- ^ , Y£t tlus laft fettlcment, which is fifteen leagues 
iSwM? length and five m breadth, was^notaban- 
Titta! doned. It is almoft continually covered with 
thick fogs, although nature bath not befiowed 
upon it any current waters. There is no village 
in It except Mon Padre, which is defended by a 
fmall fort, it’s foil would be fruitful if it 
cultivated. , ' 

It was almoft generally fuppofed, that the 
court of Madrid, in prefervjng Margareita and 
Trinidad, meant rather to keep off rival nations 
from this continent, than to derive any advantage 
from them. At prefont we are induced to think 
otherwife. Convinced thatithe Archipelago of 
America was full of inhabitants loaded with debts, 
or who poircflcd but a fmall quantity of indiffer- 
ent land, the council of Charles III. hath offered 
great conceffions, in thefe two ifiands, to thofe 
who fhould embrace their faith. The freedom of 
commerce wtthalithe Spaniffi traders was infored 
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to them. Tlic> were only obliged to deliverBOOK 
their cocoa to the company ’of Caraccas, butac. . 
tweniy-fevcn fols • per pound, and under the con- 
dition that tills company fhould advance them . 
lome capital. Thefe overtures havconly met wIili 
a favourable reception at Granada, from whence 
Ibme Frenchmen have made their efcape > with a 
fewflaves either to fereen themfeivcs from the 
purfuiis of, their creditors, or from averfion to the 
Iwayof the Enghfh In every other 'part, they, 
have bad no efledt,’ whetlier from averfion for an 
•oprelHve government, or whether it 'be that the ‘ 
.’expedlations of all are at prefent turned towards ' 

'the North of the New World. ' 

Trinidad and Margarciw are’at prefent inha- 
bited only by a few Spaniards, who, with fome 
Indian women, liaveTormed a race of men,' who, ’ 
tinning the indolence of the favageto the vices . 
of civilized nations, arc fluggards, cheats, and 
zealots. They live upon maize, upon "what fifh 
they catch, and upon bananas, which nature, out 
df indulgence as it were to their floihfulnefs, ' 
produces there of a larger fizc, and better quality; 1 
than in any other part of the 'Archipelago. They 
have a 'breed of lean and taftelets cattle, with’ 
which they carry on a fraudulent traffic to the * 

French colonics, exchanging them for camblcts, 
black veils, linens, filk (lockings, white hats, and 
hard-ware. The number of their vcfTelsdoes not 
exceed thirty (loops, without decks. ‘ 

_The tame animals of ihefe two iflands have 
h’fled the woods with a breed of horned cattle 
■which are become! wild. ‘ The inhabitants flioot 
them, and cut their fiefh into flips of three inches - 
m breadth and one in ihickncfe, v/hich they dry, 

' after having melted the fat out of them, fo tliac 
1 

• Aboiit I*, id b. ^ . 

O 2 they ’ 
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BOOK they will keep three or four months This pra- 
, vinon, uhich is called TaHajo, is fold in die 

^ 'French feitlements for twenty livres * a hundred 

v/eiglit. 

* All the money which the government fends to 

thefe two iClands, falls into the hands of the com; 
mandants, the officers civil and military, and the 
monks/ The remainder of the people, who da 
not amount to more than fixteen hundred, 'livein 
a flate of-ihcraoft deplorable poverty, in time 
of war they furnifh alx}iit two hundred men, who, 
for the fake of plunder, offer thcmfcives, without 
diftindlion, to any of the colonics that happen to 
be filling out cruizers for feq. • The inhabitants of 
Porto-Ricoarc of a different tiirii. 

Conqueft . Althou GH this ifland bad been difeoVered and 
^viftied by Columbus in 149^, the Spaniardsns* 
"the's^ gledfe'd It till 1 509, when the ihirft of gold brou^ 
niifdi. them thither from St. Domingo, under the com* 
mand of Ponce de Leon, to make.a conqusl^ 
winch afterwards coft them dear. 

It is generally known, that the ufe of poifoned 
arms is of the higheft antiquity. In moll coun- 
tries, it preceded the invention of flcel. Whtti 
darts headed with ftoncs, bones of fifh or other 
animals, proved infufficient to repel the attacks 
of wild beads, men had recourfe to poifonous 
juices, which, from being originally dcllgo^^ 
merely for the chace, were afterwards employed 
in the wars of conquering or favage people agaiaR 
their own fjxcies. Ambition and revenge let 
limits to their outrages, till ages Iiad bien fp*"^ 
in drowning whole nations in rivers"^ of blood. 
When it was difeovered that this effufion of blood 
produced no advantage, and that, in ‘propord^ 
as the ftream fvvelled m it’s courfc, it depopulated 

• lit. %i. , 

' , countrie-'j 
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cbimines, and left nothing ^but deferts without B 
animation and Uvliholit culture • they then came 
to an agreement to moderate, in fome degree, the 
^hirft of (bedding it! They eftabiillied what are 
called the laws of war ; that is to (ay, injuflice in 
iiyufticc, or the intereft of kings in the malTacrc 
of the people. They do not now cot the throats 
of all their 'vidlims at^once* but^referve fome few 
of the ’herd to propagate the breed Thefc laws 
of war, or of nations, required the abolition of 
certain abufes in the arc of killing. ' Where^fire' 
arms are* to be had, potfoned weapons are for- 
bidden*, and, when cannoniballs will anfwer the 
end, cbewed bullets are not allowed ' O* race,* 
unworthy both of heaven of eanh, deftnuflive, 
tyrannical being, man, or devil rather, wilt thou 
never ccafe to^ torment this globe, wljere ilioli 
.exifteft but for a moment ( Will thy wars never 
end but with the annihilation of ihyrpcclesi Go 
then r if thou wouldft advance thy mifchicf, go 
and provide tliyfclf with the poifons of the New 
World. 

^ Of all the regions, produdliic of venemons 
plants, none abounded To much in tlicm 'as South- 
America, which owed this malignant fertility to a 
foil in general rank, as if it were purging itfclf 
from the flime^f a deluge, 

Thc plants called Liancs, of which there were 
\a(l numbers in all damp and marlhy places, fur- 
Tulhcd the poifon, v/hich was^in univerfal requeft 
on the cnntinenx. T.li? jcnctlind x\f ^ce^na.niqo'.if 
was by cutting them jn pieces, then boiling them 
in water, till the liquor had acquired the con- 
fidence of a (yrup, ^ After this they dipped their 
arrow sin it, which were immediately impregnated 
with the poifonous quality. During feveral ages', 
the (avages in general ufed thefc arms in tlicir 
wars with each other. At length many of thofc 

nations, 
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BOOknatjons, from the deficiency of their nnmben 
found the neceffit) of renouncing fo deflru'-live a 

' '''“^weapon, and referved it for hearts, whether large 
orfmall, which they could not overtake or over 
come Any animal, whofe (kin lias been raifed 
Nvith one of thefe poilbncd arrows, dies a miniHe 
after, without any fign of convulfioti or pain 
This IS not occafioncd by the coigulatioi or the 
blood, which was a long time the general op 
nion, recent expenments have prov^, that this 
poifon, mixed with blood newly drawn and warm, 
prevents It from coagulating, and even prcfcrvCs 
It feme time from putrefadion It is probab’t, 
tiiat the effed of thefe jutces is upon the nervocs 
lyrtem Some travellers haveimputed ilieongmof 
the venereal difenfe among the inhabinn s of the 
New World, to the habit of eating game kilM 
with thefe poifoned arms At prefeni it is univer 
fally known, that the flefh of fuch 'inimils maybe 
eaten fora continuance withom any iH c/feirt 

In tlic American iflands, the natives dra^vtbeif 
poifon from treds, more than from the Lianes, ard 
of all the venemous forts of trees, the mort deadly 
IS the raanchcncel 

This tree is rather lofty, and ufually growSby 
the water fide It hath the figure nnd leavesef 
the pear tree It’s trunk, which is of a compad, 
heavy, vemy wood, fit for jomeiV v ork, isco 
vered with a fmooth and tender bark It b'ars 
two fpecics of flowers Some arc male, anddif 
pofed m catkins at the extremity of thebnnehes 
They have in each cahx but one thread fuf 
mounted with two anihcrffi The fema’e flowers 
arc Angle Their piftil becomcb a rtraight 
fruir, of the form of a fig or a p'or, ond contain 
ing -t very hard kernel, in whicii 'ire five or fix 
feeds 111 lo many different cells In all pirts 
the tree, and efpecially between the trunk 
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the baric,' a milky juice is found, which is con- BOOK 
.fidered aS a very fubtile poilbn, and which renders ^ 
the cultivation of this tree, 'and even the coming 
near to it, very dangerous. One cannot 'deep ^ 

! with impunity under the fhadc of it, au'd the wa- 
ter which drops from U's leaves after a-Oiower, 
raifcs blifters upon the fkin, and excites a trou- 
'^■blefome itching. ' The juice of ibe-manchcnecl 
is received into fliclls, placed under various in- 
' cifions tliat have been made in k’s trunk. - As (bon 
,as this juice is grown^ a little thicks the points of 
the arrows are fleeped tn it, which acquire from 
.thence the -properly of conveying .fudden death, 

'be the wound ever fo flight,^ This poifon, as|jt 
' appears from experience, prcferves/u‘s venomous 
quality above a hundred ycars.f-Of all the fpots 
'■where this fatal tree is found, Porto-Rico is that 
in whichiit delights moftj-artd where it is found 
, in the greateft abundance. ‘\Vby were -not the 
firft conquerors of America all fliipwrecked on this 
idand ? It 'is the misfortune of boil) worlds that 
1 they became acquainted. with h folate, and that 
,thcy'did not there meet with the death which their 
avarice merited. i - ‘ ^ 

The manchencel feems to have been fatal only* 

' to the Americans. The inhabitants of llie idand 
•where it grows, ufed it to repel the Caribs, who 
made frequent dcfccnis on tliCir coads. The fame 
arms they might have employed ‘againll the Eu- 
• ropeans i and, as the Spaniards were ignorant' at 
that time that fait,’: applied immediately, is an 
linfahible cure, they would probably have fallen a 
facrifice to the firft effeds of this poifon. • But they 
did not meet with the leaft refinance from the fi- 
yage inhabitants of the ifland. Thefe h.id been 
intotmed of what hid occurred in the conqUeft of 
the neighbouring ifles j and ilieyi regarded thefe 
tliaigcrs asafupcrior order of beings, to whofe 
■ ‘ cliains 
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p o o K chains they volnntonly fiibmittcd themfclves. h 
was not long, however, before they wiihed to 

'T fliake off the intolerAble yoke which liad been ira* 

<? pofedon them, and poflponed the enterprife only 

till they ’could be affiired whetlier their tjranis 
were immortal. . A Cacique, named Broyoan, was 
mtrufted with ihjs.commilnon. 

I ^ CnANCfi favoured his dellgn, by bringing to 
him Salzedo, a young Spaniard, who was travel- 
ling. . He received him with great refpedt, and at 
his departure fent fome Indians to attend him on 
his way, and to ferve him in the quality ^of 
guides.. When they came to the bank of a river, 
which they werctopafs, one of thefe favages took 
him on his (boulder to carry him over. . As foon 
as they had go‘t into the midft of ir, he threw him 
into the water, and, with the affiflance of hit 
companions, kept him there till there was no ap- 
pearance of life. They then dragged him to the 
bank ^ but,' as they were (lill In doubt whether be 
was dead or living, they begged ,pardon, ft thou- 
fand times for the accident that had happened. 
This farce lartcd three days; till at length; being 
convinced, by the ftench of the corpfe, that it was 
’'poITible for Spaniards to die, the Indians rofeoa 
all (ides upon their opprcffors,tand maffacred a 
hundred of them ‘ ^ 

- Ponce dd Leon irnmcdiaiely aflembled all tli^ 
Cadiiians.who hadelcapcd, and,*' without’^lofs of 
time, fell upon the lavages, who were terrjficd With 
this fudden attack.. In proportion as the number 
of. their enemies rincreafed, their panic 'became 
more violent, They had even the folly to believe, 
that thefe Spaniards, which were juft arrived from 
St. Domingo, were the fame that had been killed, 
and vyere come to life again to fight them.. Under 
this ridiculous perfuafion, dreading to continue n 
war with nien who revive after their death, they 

'• fubmiiied 
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fnbmitled once more to the >okc, and, bein^ con B o o K 
demned to the mines, m a fliort time fell viftims ^ _^L . ^ 
lothe toils of flavcry. ^ 

Porto Rico hath thifty-fix leagues in length, Prefent 
eighteen m breadth, and one hundred m 
fcrenci We may \cntiirc to affirm, that it isRjto. 
one of the beft, if not entirely tlic beft, of thd 
iflands of the New World, m proportion to it’s 
extent The air is wholefomc, and tolerably 
temperate, and it ts watered by the pure flreams 
of c ccnfioerable number of fmall rivulets It’s 
mountains are covered with either ufcful or va- 
luable trees, and it’s vallies liavc a degree^of fer- 
tility feldom to be met v ith elfcwbere All llie 
produftions peculiar to America thrive upon this 
deep foil. A fafe port, commodiou5“haibouts, 
and coafts of cafy accefs, are added to ihefc feve- 
ral advantages ‘ I 

* Otf this territory, deprived of it’s fiiagc inha- 
bitants by ferocious deeds, the memory of which 
three centuries have not been able to obliterate, 
was fucccllnely formed a population of forty-J 
four thoufand eight Iiundrcd and ciglny-thrce 
tnen, cither while or of a mixi nee hdoft of 
them were naked Their habitations were no- 
thing more than huts Nature, with little or no 
affiftance, fupplied them with fubfiflence The 
linens, and fome oilier things of little value, 
ivhich they chndcftmcly obtained from .the neigh- 
bouring or from foreign iflands, were paid for 
by the colony with tobacco, caule, and with ihd 
money which was fent by government for the 
fupportof the civil, rchgibus, and military efla- 
blifbment They received from the mother- 
country, annually, only one fmall vefTel, the cargo 
of which did not amount to more than ten thou- 

fahd 
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coOKfand crowns*, and which returned to Europ; 
I-iden with hides 

Such was Porto Rico, when in 1765, the court 
of Madrid earned their attention to Sc John, 
an excellent harbour, even for the royal nav), 
‘and which only wants a little more extent The 
town which commands it, was furrounded with 
fortifications The worl s were made particu 
larly ftrong towards a narrow and marfhy neck of 
land, the only place by winch the town can be 
attacked on the land fide Two battalions, and , 
one company of artillery, crofied the fea for it's 
defence • 

At this period, a poflefllon which had an* 
nually received from the treafury no more than 
378,000 f, coft them 2*634, 433 livrcs;|:, whnib 
liim was regularly brought from Mexico Th* 
increate of ip-de ftimulated the colonifls to un 
deriake fome labours At the fame time, the 
ifland, which till then had been under the yoke of 
monopoly, was allowed to receive all Spanifli 
navigators Thcfc two circiimflances united, 
imparted fome degree of animation to a fettle 
ment, the languifhmg Rote of which aftomfhed 
all nations Ii*s tithes, which before 1765, did 
not yield more than 81,000 livres||, have increafed 
to 230,418 livres^ 

On the firft of January 1778, the population 
of Porto Rico amounted to fourfeore ihoufand 
fix hundred and fixiy inhabitants, of which num 
‘'ber only fix ihoufand five hundred and tliirty were 
flaics The inhabitants reckoned fcveni) 
thotifand three hundred and eighty fbirr 
horned cattle, twenty three ihoufand one hundred 
and ninety five horfcs, fifteen hundred and fifte«'> 
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miles, and forty-nmc thoufand and Bfty-eight B O O K 
liend of fmall cattle 

The plantations, the number of winch were 
fi\e ihoufand fix hundred and eighty one, pro- 
duced two thoufand feven hundred and tliirty- 
feven quintals of fugar, elcten hundred 'and 
fourteen quintals of cotton; eleven thoufand one 
hundred and fixtj three quintals of coffee , nine- 
teen thoufand fire, hundred and fifty-fix quintals 
•'of nee, fifteen thoufand two hundred and fix- 
teen quintals of maiae, feven thoufand /four 
hundred and fiftj eight quintals of tobacco , and 
nine thoufand eight hundred and fixty quintals of 
nielaffes , ? ^ 

^ The cattle m the feveral pafture grounds, which 
vere two hundred and thirty four in number, pro- 
'•duced annually eleven thoufand three hundred and 
fixty four oxen , four ihoufand three hundted and 
thirty four horf-s, nine hundred and fifty-two 
mules, thirty one thoufand two hundred and 
fifty four head of fmall cattle , 

All this 13 very trifling, but great expeflations Mean* 
are raifed from an arrangement which hath lately 
‘ been made No one citizen of Potto Rito was in render 
frcality maftcrof his pofleffions The comminder^,^®*^^'^ 
who had fncceeded each other, had only granted 
the income of them This inconceivable defedt 
hath at length been remedied The proprietors 
have been confirmed in their polTeflions, by a law 
of i4ih of January 1778, upon condition of pay- 
ing annually one real and a quarter, or fixteen 
fbis fix dcincrs*, for every portion of ground of 
twenty five thoufand feven hundred and eight 
toifcs, whicii they employed in cultures, and 
three quarters of a real, or ten fols one denier 
end a halff. For that part of the foil that is re- 

® t4 f 4 - Ratt-r above fd 
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BOOK jcrved Tor pafliire ground This ca(y tribute is to 
^ ^ ^ . ferve for the clothing of the mihtia, compofedof 
one thoufand nine hhndred infantry, and two 
hundred md fifty-cavalry The remainder of the 
jfland isdiftribiited dn the fame conditions to thofc 
^vho have litlle or no propert) Thefc laft, who 
are diflrnguiflied by the name of AgregtSy are fe 
ven thoufand eight hundred and thirty five m 
hiimbcr ^ 

This plan will not accomplifh the revolution 
p/liich IS expededby the council of Spain , although, 
fcontrary to the precifc determination of the laws, 
tvery colonift who cfioolcs to eftablifh fiigar planta 
tions, be allowed tocallm iheafliftanceofany fo 
feigner who is able to teach him that kind of cul 
tiire Thcle colonies ought to be authorized to 
fell openly to the French, the Dutch, the EngWh, 
and the Danes, the cattle winch they have been 
hitherto obliged to difpofeof in a clandeflineman* 
her only 

^ ^ Mak fuffers, only becaufc he knows not how 

’ to put an end toliis pam If^hc fhould hnguilh 
t mifcry, ^it ts merely from being incapable of 
\ ^changing his. fituation It would be a grofs error 
To to imagine,'’ that m a Ante of nature we can fee 
’man in perpetual agitation, incelTantly obfcrving 
and making all kinds of experiments, as we fee 
him in a civilized ftate Experience iiatji proved, 
that It requires ages for him to emerge from h'* 
natural torpid (late, and that when once his m 
diiflry is fubjedl to a certain invariable mode of 
proceeding, and from the fmall number of bis 
wants, rcftrained within narrow and circumfcribed 
limits. It will never be roiifed of itfelf What 
method can then be contrived to (horien thedii 
ration of his indolence, of his ftupidity, and of 
his mifery ? For this purpofe, lie muft be made 
acquamtcdwitb aClive beings, and muft be placed 
“ * 1 in 
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in conftant mtercourfe with labonous people He B O o K 
^ill foon open his eyes with aftontfhment, he 
will Toon be confcioua that be bkewirehath had - /■*- 
bands given to him, and will Tcirce conceive 
how It could have been pofilblc, that the idea 
of making ufe of them fhoiild not have occurred 
to him fooner The fight of the enjoyments that 
are obtained by labour, will tnfpire him with 
the dcfire of partaking of them, arid he will 
work Invention IS peculiar to genius, and imi- 
tation is pecvdnr to man It is by imitation that 
all fcarce things have become, and will hereafter 
become, common This is the propenfity v/hich 
thb court of Madtid ought tb encourage, if not 
from motives of humanity, at kift, from dc 
profpefl of the political advantages they might ex^ 
peft to reap from it * 

Matters perhaps might, and indeed ought to 
be carried fiill further Let Spain declare Porto-\, 

Rico a neutral ifland, and let this neutrality be 
acknowledged by all the powers that have any pof- 
feflions m America ^ Let the lands, which arc not 
yet cultivated, be gnnted to enrerpnfing men of 
all nation', who fiiail have a capital fufficient to 
cftablilh cultures Let perfons, lands, and pro- 
dudlions, be exempted from all taxes for the 
fpace of fifty yeais, or more Let the harbours 
be opened indifoiminaiely to all traders, free 
from cuftoms, from rellramts, and from formalt- 
ties Let no other troops be kept but thole ne- 
cefiary for the police, and let thefc be. foreign 
troops Let a very plain code of laws be drawn 
up, fuitable to a ftate of hafbandmen, or of mer- 
chants Let the citizens ihemlelves be the ma- 
giftrates, or the magifiratcs be chofen by them. 

Let property, _tliat firft and great bafis of all 
political focienes, be efiablilhed upon unmovc- 
ablc foundations Before half a century fhall be 
’ clapfed. 
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BO'O Kclapfed, Porto-Rico will moll imdoubiedly bt‘ 
xn. one of tlie moft flourilhing colonics of the 
'' 'World. . It may then again become, without in-' 
convenience, a truly national polTeQion. It’s abun- 
dant prodiufiions, which will have cofl neither 
care, expence, anxiety, nor vvar to Spam, will 
incrcafe the mafs of national riches, and the public 
revenue. 

But if even this plan of admihiHration were 
the infpiration of wifdom itfelf: if it were dic- 
tated by the moft certain views of intcreft *, if the 
luccefs of it could be geometrically proved, )et 
it would never be earned into execution ; and 
for this reafon : It is becaufe It hath not been 
fuggefted by a nativc'of Spain, and that it fnp* 
poles the concurrence of foreigners No country^ 
can do any thing of iifclf } and yet, from a deteft* 
able, puerile, and ridiculous vanity, we willi to do ^ 
' cVery thing by ourfelves ; we are blind, and yet \ve 
will not receive light ftom others In^monarclil* i 
cal ftates, the* way to exclude an able’ man from 
an important fiiuation, is to anticipate, *by p®" 
pular choice, the appointment of the colirt ; and 
this is a mode which hatred and jcalolify feldom 
fail of employing. The fame method would fuc- 
cccd as certainly between the refpeflive courts ^ 
In order to ^prevent a miniller from -purfuing 
any vVlfe mealvirc,’ nothing more isnecefiary, than" 
that another mmifter fhovild afllime,’ by divulging 
it, the credit of having firft thought pf ft h'^i* 
felf. Nothing is more Icarce, than to find among 
minifiers of the fame court, one citizen, great, 
honeft, and good enough; to purfue a projcdl be- 
gun by his prcdcccfibr. Thus Mo abufes become 
perpetual in the nation. Tims is every thing . 
begun, and nothing accompHfhed, from motiyc* 
of a foolifh kind of pride, the influence of which 
extends itfelf over all the branches of adminifirt* 

‘ • - lion, 
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tion, which fufpends 'the progrefsof civilization. B 0 0 t 
end would have fettled all nations in a ftate of. . 
barbarifm, had their chicTs been conftanily, and at 
all times, equally afFciSled by it. 

If, however, ' the mcafiucs we, have ven- 
tured to propole to ihe*court of Madrid fliould > 
appear to thera liable to inconveniences, whicli 
may have efcaped our notice, they might at lead 
derive from themlelves part of tliofe advantages 
which vve fhould be happy to fee thcip obram.-- 
The navigation to the Spaniflt Indies is forbid- - 
den to the Bifeayans. As their pons arc freed, 

‘both on the going out and coming in of the fhips,* 
from xbe dudes which ate impofed upon all the 
other ports, the government have been appre- 
henfivc that they might obtain too great a fupc- ’ 
rlority over the fubjeds of the monarchy, wlio do / 
not enjoy the fame privileges. Let Forto-Rico 
be opened totbefe ailive men, where their com- 
petition cannot be prejudicial to rivals who have 
never attended to this trade, and the ifland will 
Icon acquire fbme degree of importance. Tiie 
fame arrangement might be extended to Sr. Do- , 
mingo. ... ' 

This ifland, famous for being the earlieft fettle- 
ment of the Spaniards in the New World, was at 

in high eftimation for the quantity of gold itfio^eTs^r 
fappUed. This wealth dimininicd with the isvhabi- Domingo 
tants of the country, whom they obliged to dig it 
out of the-bovvels of thccanhi and the fource of that fute 
it \vsi 3 fOJAreJy 

iflands no longer fupplied the lolsof thofe wretched which^that 
viflims to the avarice of the conqueror. A vehe- had 
ment defire of opening again this fource of wealth, 
infpired the tliought of getting flaves from Africa •, ' * 
but, befides that thefe were found unfit for the la- ' 
bours’thcy weretdefiined .to, the multitude of ^ 
mines, whtciuthen.' began to be wrought on the 
’ continent. 
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BOO Kcontinent, made thofe of St Domingo no longer 
xn. qP gj^y importance. An idea now fnggefted iifclf, 
that their Negroes, which Were healthy, flrong, 
and patient, might be ufcfully employed ni liuf- 
bandry ; and they adopted, through nccefilty, a 
wife refoliition, which, had they known their own 
intereft, they would have embraced by choice. 

The produce of their induftry was at firft ex- 
tremely fmall, becauie the labourers were few. 
Charles V., who, like mofl; fovereigns, preferred 
his favourites to his fulye<fls, liad granted an ex- 
clufive^ right of the flavc trade to a Flcmifh noble- 
man, who made over his privilege to the Genoefe. 
Thofe avaricious republicans conduced this in- 
famous commerce as all monbpolics arc con- 
duced i they rcfolved to fell dear, and they fold 
but little. \\Nicn time and competition had fix«d 
the natural and necefiary price of flaves, the num* 
ber of them increaled. ^ It may eaHly be imagined, 
that the Spaniards, who had been accuftomed to 
treat the Indians as beafts, though they differed 
but little in complexion from themfcivcs, did not 
entertain a higher opinion of thefe Negro 'Afri*' 
cans, who were fubftituied to them. Degraded 
flill further in their eyes by the price they had 
paid for .them, even ^religion could not reftrain 
them from aggravating the weight of their fer\’J- 
tude. It became intolerable, and ihcfc wretched 
flaves made an effort to recover the unalienable 
♦ rights of mankind. Their attempt proved un- 
fuccefsful i bin they reaped this benefit from tlieir 
^ defpair, that they were afterwards treated with kfi 
inhumanity. , • ' ‘ ‘ ' 

THis’moderation (if tyranny, cramped by ih® 
,apprchenfion of revolt, candeferve that name) 
attended with good conlequenccs. Cultivation vas 
purfued with fome degree of fuccefs. Soon after 
the middle of thefixiecnth century,, the mother- 

■ couDity 
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Country drew annually from this 'colony' ten mil- B" O o i< ' 
lions vveigbr of fugar, a large, quantity of wood 
for dying, tobacco, cocoa, calTia, ginger, cotton/ 
and peltry in abundance. One might imagine/ 
thatfuch favourable' beginnings would give both 
the defire and the means of extending this trade/ 
but a train of events; each more fatal than the 
other/ ruined thefe hopes. -• *' 

The firft misfortune arofc from the depopula' 
tion of St. Domingo. The Spanifh Conqhefts on 
the continent fliould naturally' have contriBiited 
to promote the fitccefsof an ifland,' which nature 
feemed to have 'formed to be the center of that 
vaft dominion anfmg round it, to be 'the ftaple 
of the different colonies: but it happened quu6 
othcrwifc. On a-vlcvyof the immenfe fortuhesr 
Taifing in Mexico, and other parts, the richcft in-' 
habitants_of Sr. Domingo began to derpifc' their 
fettlcmems, and quiiicH the true fource of riches, 
which is, in a manner, on the furface of the earth, 
to go and ranfack the bowels of it for veins of gold, 

Which are foon exhauftcd. The government en- 
deavoured in vain to put a flop to this emigration ; 
the laws were always chliet artfully eluded, oi' * 
openly violated, ~ . 

The weaknefs, which ‘was a’ nccefiaiy confe- 
quence of fuch a condudl, leaving the eoafts with- 
,out defence, encouraged the enemies of Spain try 
ravage them, ^ven -the capital of this ifland was- 
taken and pillaged by that celebrated Enghfh 
fiulnr.; E-vanriPw XSrAkfi.. 'ift/fanruti- 

fequence, contented therofelves with intercepting 
vefTels in their paffage through tliofe latitudes, the 
beft known at that time of any in the New World, 

To complete thefe misfotumes, the 'Caflihans- 
themfclves commenced pirates/ They attacked 
no fhips but thofe of their own nation, which 
Were more rich, worfe provided, and -v/orfe ' de- 
;VoE. IV. P fended. 
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BOO K fended, than any others. The ciiftom they hi 
of fitting out Ihips dandeflinely, in order to pro- 
' — — ^cure flaves, prevented them from being known; 
and the afliftance they purchafed from the (hips of 
war, commiffioned to protedl the trade, infuredto 
them impunity. . 

. Thd foreign trade of the colony was Us only 
refource in this diftrefs; and that was prohi- 
bited; but as it was ftill carried on, notwuh- 
fianding the viplance of the governors, or per* 
haps, by their connivance, the policy of sn 
perated and unenlightened court exerted itfelnn 
demolifhing moft of the fea-ports, and driving 
the miferablc inhabitants into the inland country. 
This of violence threw them into a Rate oi 
dejcdlion, which the incurCons and fetticmentet 
the French on the ifland afterwards carried to the 
uimoft pitch. 

Spain, totally taken up with that vaft ernpirfi 
which (he had formed on the continent, ufed no 
pains to diffipatc this lethargy. She even refbfed 
to liften to the foliciiations of her Flemilh fubjctlti 
who carneftly prefled that they might have 
miffion to clear thofe ferule lands,- -Rather than 
lun the ri(k of feeing them carry on a contraband 
trade on the coaRs, (he chofe to bury in obliviona 
- fcttlcmcnt which had been of confequcnce, and 
was likely to become fo again. 

Prefent This colony, which had no longer any tnter* 
with the moiher-eountry, but by a 
portion of (hip of DO great burden, received from thence 
fat. Do. every third year, confided in 1717 of. eighteen 
thoufaod four hundred and ten inhabitants, >n' 
eluding Spaniards, Meftees, Negroes, or Mu's-* 
toes. The complexion and charadlcr of 
people differed according to the different prop^^j 
tionsof American, European, and African blood 
they had received from that natural and tranuenJ 

un*of 
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•umon which feftores all races and conditions 'to B O'O K 
the fame level j for love is not more a rfefpeacr . 
of perfons than death. Thefc dcmi-favagcs, 

'plunged in the extreme 'of • flotb, lived upon 
fruits and roots, dwelt in cottages without furni- 
ture, and ‘had moft of them no clothes. The 
• few among them, in whom indolence had not to- 
tally fupprefled the fcnfe of decency and tafte 
•for the conveniences of life, piirchafed clothes of 
their 'neighbours the French, in return for theii* 

'cattle, and the money fent to them for the main- 
‘tenance of two’hundred foldiers,*the priefts, 'and 
the government. The company, formed at Bar- 
celona in 1757, exclufive'privileges for the 
TC-cftabhfliment of St. Domingo, hath had no 
‘fuccefs. Since that ifland hath been opened, in 
‘ 1766, to all Spanifh navigators, it hath ftill re'- 
'inained in the fame Hate. The quantity of fiigar 
■canes, of coffee trees, and of tobacco; which 
^ -may have been planted there, is not fufficient for 
it’sown confumption, farfrohi being able to con- 
tribute tothat of the mother-country. ‘The colony 
furniffies annually to the national trade, no more 
•than five or fix thoufand hides, and forae provifi- 
ions,of fo little value,* that they fcarce deferve to be 
reckoned, ■' ‘ 

This deficiency of cultivation is univerfally felt 
•in the ifland. Sant Yago, La Vega, Seibo, and 
'other placesMn the inland 'parts, formerly fo re- 
nowned for their riches, ’are no longer Any thing 
•TnoYctVian obicutc hamieis, where nothing revives 
the memory of their ancient fplcndour. ‘ 

• Thv coafts do not exhibit a more animated 
lappearance. To th6 fouth of’ tlic colony is the 
narrow and deep bay of Ocoa, which might, be 
called a harbour. It )s in this place where the 
'Spaniards have no'fettlements, although they arb 
near a fair-pit, which is fuQident for’ their necef- 
P a fines, 
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BOOK fities, that the filver which is fent from Mexico 
for the expences of government is depofited, and 
from whence it is conveyed upon horfes to St Do- 
mingo, which IS at no more than fifteen leagues 
diftance 

This famous capital of the ifland received for 
a long time it’s neceflarics direflly from foreign 
ers, but at that period the Lozama, with vihch 
ns walls are watered, was able to admit velTels 
of fix hundred tons burthen Since the mouth 
of this river hath been almoft choaked by the 
fands, and by the ftones it brings away from the 
mountains, the town is not in a better condition 
than the harbour, and magnificent rums are the 
only remains of it The country that furrounds it 
exhibits nothing but briars, and afmall numberof 
cattle 

The river MacoufBs runs fourteen leagaa 

above that place, where the few American sclTsh 

that come to trade in the ifland are ufed to land 
They difcmbark their fmall cargoes by means nt 
a few little ifland«, which afford a tolerable 
ftieltcr 

Further on, but ftill on the fame coaft, the 
Rumana runs through the mofl: beautiful plains 
that can podibly be conceived Neverihelef®, thetc 
is iioihing to be found upon this extenfive andfer 
tile foil, except one hamlet, which would have » 
mifcrable appearance, even m thofe countries ihaf 
are the mofl ill treated by nature 

The North of the colony is no better than tbc 
South Porto de Plata, the beauty and excel 
Icncc of which it would be difficult to exaggerate, 
prcfenis only a few huts, in it’s numerous creelvS 
and on it’s rich territory 

The Ifabellica which hath a beautiful 
immcnfe plains, and forefts filled with precioi* 

woods, 
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woods, doth not exhibit a more flourilhing'ap-B o o K 
psarance. ^ ^ - 

With as many, or even with more means of 
^rofperityj Monte-Chrifto is nothing more than a 
-ftaple, where Englifh fmugglers come habitually to 
take m the commodities of fome French plantati- 
ons, fettled in the neighbourhood. The hoftilities 
between the courts of London and Verfailles, 
render the fraudulent connexions infinitely more 
confiderable 5 and this mart acquires at that time 
a great degree of importance. But this incipient 
animation ceafes, as (bon as the minlftry of Ma- 
.drid think it fuitable to their interefts, to take a 
part in the difputcs between the two rival na-- 
■tions. 

The Spaniards have no Icttlcmeni in the weftern 
part of the ifland, which is entirely occupied by 
*the French; and iris only fince the laft war that 
they have thought of fettling' to the eaftward, 
which they had long entirely ncgleXed. 

The projeXof cultivation might be carried into 
execution m the plain of Vcga-Rekl, which isfilu- 
ated in the inland part, and is fourfeore leagues in 
length, by ten in it’s greateft breadth.' It would 
be difficult to find, throughout the New World, a 
ipot more level, more fruitful, or better watered. 

All the produXions of America would fuccced ad- 
mirably there ; but it would be impoflible to re- 
move them from thence without making roads ; 
which is an undertaking that would alarm a people 
more enterprifing than the Spaniards. Thefe dif- 
ficulties fhould naturally have led them to fix their 
attention on fome exceeding good coafls, already 
a little inhabited, and where (bme fubfifience 
would have been found. Probably it Was appre- 
hended ihat the new colonifis would adopt the 
manners of the old, and therefore Samana“W'as 
determined upon. * l 

Samana 
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BOOK Samana isa pcnmfula, five leagues broad, an6 
, . fixteen long , the foil of which, though rather un 

even, is very fit for the ncheft produdlions of the 
New World It hath, moreover, the advantageof 
affording to the (hips that come from Europe, aa 
cafy landing and a fafe anchorage 
These cohfiderattons induced the firft adven- 
turers from France, who ravaged Sr Domingo, to 
fettle at Samana, where they maintained ihcir 
ground a long time, though furrounded by their 
enemies At length, it was found that they were 
too much expofod, and at too great a difiance from 
the reft of the French fettlements on the ifland, 
which were every day improving In conrcqucncc 
of this they were recalled The Spaniards rejoiced 
at their departure , but did not take pofleflion of 
the fpot they had quitted 
Within thefe few years, however, the court of 
Madrid have font thither fomc people from the 
Canaries , the ftate have been at the expence of 
the \oyage, of their eftabhlhment, and of their 
maintenance for fovera! years Thefe meafurcs, 
prudent as they were, have not been attended with 
fuccefs The new inhabitants hai e for the moft 
part fallen vidlims to the climate, to the clearing 
of the ground, undertaken without precautions, 
and, above all, to the difhonefty of the governor', 
who have appropriated to thcmfolves the funds 
they were mtrufted with The few that have fur- 
vivcd fo many evils, Janguifh under the cxp'ft^ 
tion of approaching death Let us foe whether the 
cfTorts made to render Cuba flounfhing, have been 
more fortunate 

^ •Ilsnd of Cuba, v/hich is foparated from St 
ifbnd of Liomingo by a narrow channel, is of itfolf cquil lu 
to a kingdom it.s two hundred and thirty 
nanh leagues m length, and m breadth from fourteen to 
twenty -four None of it’s rjvcrs arc navigable la 

three 
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ttireeor four of them only, the boats can go up lo b o o K 
the height of two, four, or fixlwgucs, during the ^ 
greaieft part of the year. To the north, the Ha- 
vannah, Bahiabonda, Maiul and Matonza, can 
receive men of war } but the Ibuthern harbours, 
as Cuba, Xaguas, Port au Prince, Bayamo, Ba-. 
cacon, Nipe, Batabano, and Trinidad, admit only 
merchantmen. « * ’ ‘ 

» Though’ Cuba was difeovered by Columbus, 
in 1492, the Spaniards did not attempt to make 
themfelves matters of it till 1511, when Diego de 
Velafqucz came with four (hips, and landed on the 
eattern point. > 

^ This diftrift was under the government of a 
Cacique named Hatuey. He was a native of Sc. 
Domingo, or Hifpaniola, and had retired* hither 
to avoid the flavery to which his countrymen were 
condemned. Thofe, who could elcape the tyranny 
of the Cattilians, had follovsed him in his retreat, 
where he formed a little ftate, and ruled in peace. 

At 3 dittance he obferved the Spanilb fails, the 
approach of which he dreaded On the firft news 
he received of their arrival, he called together 
the braveft Indians, both of his ilibjedls and al- 
lies; to animate them to a defence of their liber- 
ty • afluring them, at the fame time, that all their 
efforts would be ineffectual, if they did not firft 
render the God of their enemies propitious to 
them; Behold hm tbere^ faid.he, pointing to a 
vcfTel filled with gold, behold that divinUy, 
kt us invoke bis <itd / 

This fimple and credulous people eafily bcliev- 
■cd that gold, for the fake of which fo much blood 
was fhed, was the God of the Spaniards. They 
danced and fang before the rude and unfafhioned 
ore, and rcfigned ihemfclvcs wholly to it’s pro- 
tection. t 

.But 
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O 0 K But Hatuey, more enlightened, and morcfuf- 
picious than the other Caciques, afTcmbled them 
again. . We miift vot^ laid he to them, expeUw^ 
kappinefs Jo hn^ ai the God of the Spaniards rtmams 
among tis. He is no lefs our enemy than they. 7bcj 
Jeek jor bim in every place ; and whe> e tfjeyfndbm, 
there (l)gy eJlabUJb themfehes. Were be hidden inthi 
cavities of the earth, they •would difcover him. Wert 
•we to J’Walhv} him, they would plunge tbeir bands 
into our bowels, and drag bun out. There is no flan 
hut the bottom of the fea, that can elude tbeir 
fearejo. When he ts no longer among us, douhile/t 
•we Jball be forgotten hy them. As foon as he had 
done fpeaking, every man brought out his gold, 
and threw it into the fea. 

Notwithstanding this, the, Spaniards ad* 
vanced. Their muHtets and cannons, tbofetremend* 
oils deities, diTperfed v/ith their thunder the ra- 
vages, who endeavoured to refift ; but, as Hatuey 
might re*allcmble them, he was purfued through 
the woods, taken, and condemned to be burned. 
When he was faftened to the fiake, and waited 
only for the kindling of the fire, an inhuman pne^ 
advanced to propofe the ceremony of baptifm, and 
to fpcak to him of paiadife. Are there, faidtlic 
Cacique, any Spaniards m that happy place ? Jts, 
replied the miflionary ; but there are none but good 
ones. The beji of them, returned Hatuey, 
nothing. I will not go to a place, where IJbouldbe 
in danger of meeting ore of them. Talknomore loiri 
of your religion, hut leave rte to die. 

Thus was (he Cacique burned, the God of the 
Chrillians difiionoured, and his crofs imbrued 
with human blood ; but Velafquez found no more 
enemies to oppxjfe him. No rclifiance was made, 
and yet tlie nation dkj not long fiirvive the lo'* 
of It s liberty. In ihofe ferocious times, when tv 
conquer was noiliing but to defiroy, feveral in- 
habitants 
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habitants of Cuba were maflacrcd ; a greater BOOK 
number of them ended tbeir lUes in the g'jW 
mines, although they were not found abundant 
enough to be worked for any length of ume. At 
Jaft the fmall-pox, that poilon which hath been 
tranrmiited from the Old to the New World, 
in exchange for n ftill more fatal poifon, completed 
wliat had "been lb rpuch forwaidcd by the other ca- 
lamities. The whole ifiand was foon reduced to a 
defert. 

It was indebted for it’s revival to the pilot Import- 
Alaminos, whom 1519 firft pafled the c^na! 

Bahama, when he was carrying the (irll intclh- popyiau-* 
gence of the fucccls of Cortez to the Emperor 
Charles V. It was foon underftood, that thjSo“JeVlaf 
would be the only convenient road for the fliips boursof 
ihatlhould fail from Mexico to Europe, and the 
Havannah was built to receive them. The uti- 
lity of this celebrated port was afterwards extend- 
ed to the vclTels difpatchcd from Pono-Eello 
and from Carthagena, They all put m there, 
and waited reciprocally for each other, in order 
to arrive fogeiher in the mother-country with a 
greater degree of parade and of (ccurity, Tlie 
prodigious cxpenccs which navigators, laden 
with the ncheft treafurcs of the world incurred 
during their (la) , occafioned an iromcnfe circula- 
tion ot monc) in the town, which was ufelf com- 
pelled to fend a part of it into the countries 
-more or lefs diftant, from whence it denied it’s 
“vlffoa iVros trcqcmtrd fume degree of 
animation, while the other iHands, under the faqic 
dominion, flill continued in that flare of anniln- 
latioa mto which they had been plunged by the 
conqnefl. 

In order to accelerate the flow progrefs of this 
fettlement a particular aflociation was formetl in 
*735* The funds of the nevr company conlilled 
. ot 
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B O O K of one million of piafters, or of 5,400,000 llvres*. 
They were divided into two thoufand fhares, one 
hundred of which belonged to the grown. The 
privilege of this company was exclufive. They 
eftablilhed a failory at Cadiz ; but Cuba itfelf was 
the feat of the monopoly. ' 

The direftors, at a diltance from the mother* 
country, attended only to the making of their 
own fortunes, they aimmitted numberlefs mal* 
verfations ; and thecompany, whofe intereftsthey 
managed, were fo completely ruined in the fpacc 
of twenty years, that it was no longer pofliblefor 
them to continue their tranfaiSlions. The go- 
vernment then authorized a few merchants to 
carry on this trade, and in i765» all 
niards were freely admitted into a pofleffioH, 
which ought never to have been fhut againft 
them. 

Acovernor, whobears the title of’csptain 
general, prefidcs at prefent over the colony. H« 
determines all matters relative to llie civil and 
the military branches ; but the finances are under 
the direction of an intendant.' ' Migifiraies, whofe 
judgments m.ny be fet afidc by thi audience of St. 
Domingo, difiribute jufttce in the eighteen jurif* 
diflions w iiich di\ idc the ifland.' * 

The bifhop’s lee, and his chapter, are in the 
town of Cuba.- Neither they, nor any other 
members of the clergy receive the tithes ; they 
belong, as in the relt of the New World, to the 
crown ; but in this, as well as in other places, 
without being a rcTource for the treafury. There 
arc twenty-three convents of men, and three 
nunneries in the colony, tlie efiates of which arc 
valued, according to the moll moderate calcula- 
tion, at 14,589,550 livres -f*. The funds which 

• S 25 , 9 ooI. 4 607,^951. 1 II. 2 d. 

belong 
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belong to thc' order of St. Jeah de<Dieiij andB o O K 
which are deftined for public ufc, arc not includ- .^^- ^- 
ed in this calculation. • 

, Children are either well or ill educated in 
moft of thefc convents There is, ever fince 1 728, 
an iiniverfiiy at the Havannah, which hath a re- 
venue of 37,800 livrcs d*, and left than two hun- 
dred fcholars. > 

Nineteen liofpitals are diftribiitcd over the 
ifland} and there, as in all other parts, people 
are by no means unanimous with refpeft to the 
utility of thefe eftablinimenis, or to the beft; mode 
of regulating them. Alas! then, every thing 
that concerns government is ftill problematic, 

?nd the queftions which more particularly aflcdt 
the happinefs of the human fpecies, are, perhaps, 
thofe which have been tlie Icaft fatisfaftorily 
folved. 

The countries of the globe, wliich' pretend to 
’civilization, are full of indolent men, who chufc 
rather to fue for. alms in the ftreets, than to em- 
pl6y their ftrengih in the manufaflurcs. Our 
intention Is not certainly to harden the hearts of 
men, but we will pronounce, without hefiiation, 
that tliefe wretches are fo many robbers of tho 
real poor ; and that whoever grants them any 
affifVance becomes their accomplice. The know- 
ledge of their hypocrify, of their vices, of tl\eir 
debaucheries, of their noftumal faiurnaha, leflens 
the commiferaiion that is due to real indigence. 

It is certainly a difagrecable talk to depnve a ci- 
tizen of his liberty, whidi is the only thing he 
poffefies, and ro add imprifonmeni to his mifery. 

And yet the man who prefers the abjecl ftaie 
of a beggar, to an afylum where he might earn 
clothes and fubfiftence by his labour, is a viciovs 




perfon 
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t o o kperfon wlio ought to be carried th“re by force 
• .There are many countries where, from miftakcti 
motives of compallion, tlie profelTed beggars are 
fiifFered to remain at liberty The adminiftraiioa 
of thofe countries difplays, in this inftance, more 
humanity than judgment 

But befide the ftate of beggary, which is 
brought on by a fpirit of idlenefs, there muft ne* 
cefanly be poor people without number in ciery 
p’ace where there are multitudes of men, who 
Inve no proredtion againft mifery but m their la 
hour For all theic unfortunate people, a day of 
ficknefs IS a day of indigence Every old mams 
poor Every man who is difabled either by ac 
cidenr, or by natural deformity, old or young, 
js a poor man Every labourer, every foldier, 

every failor, who hath either got no employment, 

or IS unable to ferve, is a poor man Poverty 
begets poverty, were it only from the impoiribili 
ty that indigent perlbns fhould give any kind of 
education, or furnifh any employment to their 
children A great conflagration, an inundation, 
a hail ftorm, a long and rigorous winter, ancpi 
demical difbrder, a famine, a war, great and Aid 
den redu<f^ions of rent, bankruptcies, bad, and 
even fometimes good operations of finance, the 
in\cntion of a new machine every caiifc, mt 
ward, which deprives die citizen of Ins ftate, and 
which fulpends, or fuddeniy diminifhes the daily 
labours, occafions an incredible number of people 
to be reducca to poeeriy in an inftant 

And yet, who are thefe numerous vinfonunate 
people, who are reduced to inevitable poverty 
wiihout any fault of their own, and perhaps from 
the injuftice of our conftmuional laws ^ Th^y 
are nlcfiil men who have cultivated the lands, 
cut il e ftones, conftnifled our edifices, nonrilh- 
cd our cliildren, worked in our mines and in onf 

quarries, 
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’quarries, defended our country, affifted the ef-B O O K 
forts of genius, and been ferviceable in all 
branches of induflry. 

■ In order to fuccour thefe interefting beings, 
hofpitals liave been contrived. But do thele efta- 
blifliments anfwcr the end of their inftitulion ? 

Almoft in all places they have a number of moral 
,and natural .defedls, which render ths utility of 
them doubtful to thek prefcnt ftatc. 

Particular and temporary fuccours, pru- 
dently difpenfed by government in a feafon of 
great ’popular calamities, would perhaps be better 
than hofpitals which are perpetually maintained. 

They would prevent beggary, while hofpitals en- 
courage it, Thefe afylums for misfortune, are 
almoft all in polTeflion of* landed property. This 
kind of property is liable to too many embarralT- 
menrs, and to di/honcfty in the management of 
it, and fubjeifl > to too many vicifliiudcs in it’s 
produce, The . direilors of it arc permanent. 

Hence their zeal is diminiflied, and the fpirit of 
.fraud and rapine, or at deaft that of indifference 
is fvtbftitutcd to it. • Thefe facred depofiis become 
at laft the revenue of thofc who manage them. 

The adminiflration of thefe eftabliHiments, is al- 
moft always a myftcry to the government and to 
tlie public, while nothing would be more hone/t 
.and more neceflary, than that it Ihould be expofed 
to public view : h isalfo arbitrary, and it ought to 
.be fubjcdlcd to the moft careful and rigorous 
examination. The depredations that are com- 
mitted in the palaces of kings, arc the fubjedt of 
much difciinion. There at lead: magnificence, 
abundance, and the etiquette, which compotes the 
falfc greatnefs of tlie throne, are in fome fort an 
'apology for this difiipauon ; for wheie there are 
'kings, it IS well kno^vn, there mull likewife be 
abides. But hofpitals arc liable to Ihll greater mal- 
. ^ vcrfaiions, 
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BOOK verfations, and yet they are the houfes of the poof* 

. ^_^-^ they are the fortunes of the poor! everything 
ought there to prefent the ftrifleft ideas of ceco- 
nomy and order; every circumftance ought to 
render ihefe duties (acred. You, who are the 
diredors of thcfe a(ylums, if yon be guilty of 
negligence, your hearts mulV be obdurate! But if 
you fiiould allow yourlelves to commit extortions, 
by what name can you bfe called ? You arc fit only 
to be trampled upon in the duft, and to be drench* 
cd in blood. 

The natural defeats of our hofpltals are Hill 
more deporable than the moral vices of them. 
The air is corrupted by a ihoufiind caufes, the 
detail of which would be diigulling to all o’jr 
fenfes. We may form a judgment of this from 
one inconteftible experiment. Three thoufr.d 
men, confined within the limits of one acre, muftt 
by their perfpiration alone, form an atmofphsre 
of ihe^ height of fixty inches, which becomes 
contagious if the air be not perpetually Tenc''rcA 
All the people who are habitually employed in 
the fcrvicc of the fick are ’pale, and mofily^t* 
tacked, even in a ftaic of licalih, with a peculiar 
kind of flow fever. How much greater muft the 
.ame caufe operate upon a fickperfon? Pcop'c 
arc difeharged from the hofpital cured of one dif* 
wfe, and carry away another along with them. 
Patients arc a long iimc recovering. How many 
fata! neglcfts, and iinforiunate miftakes are com- 
mitted! The frequency of them fliflcs remorfe. 

At the Hotel Dicu of Paris, and at Biccire« 
L r penlhi 

the hofpital of Lyons, the eighth and the mnib 
part. ** 

O THOU ! whodefccndlng from the firft ihro-ic 

ot Lmope, haft vifited the principal ccuntrics of 
XI With i.ie ihiift. of knowledge, and undoubtedly 
• ' with 
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with the defire of labouring for the good of thine u o o K 
own country , tell us, iiow great was thy horror , ^ 

when thou didfl: fee in one of our hofpuals, feven 
or eight fick perfons heaped together m the fame 
bed, aU, maladies blended together, all the prin- 
ciples and degrees of life and death confounded ; 
one wretch crying out with acute pain, by the fide 
of another who was breathing his laft , the dying 
man lam by the fide of the dead one, and ail of 
them reciprocally tnfedlmg and curfing each other. 

Say, why didft thou not reprefcntMits pifture to 
the imagination of thy young and compafiionatc 
filler, our fovereign ? No doubt, fhe wou'd have 
been afTcdled wuh it ; her companion would hate 
been communicated to her hu(band, and her tears 
would have interceded forthefe miferable wretches 
How noble a ufe would this have been making of 
beauty • i 

The prefemtion therefore of mankind, the 
watching over their days, and the removing from 
them the horrors of mtfery, is o fcience io little 
iindcrftood by government, that even the cfla- 
bhfliments they feem to have made with a view of 
fulfilling tliefe olyefls, produce an oppofiic effeft. 
Aftonifhing perverfion of mind, which ought not 
to be forgotten by any one of our pliilofophers, 
who finll write the immenfc trealife on the barba- 
rifm of civilized nations. 

Some men, devoid of feeling, have afferted, 
that in order to ditmmfli the number, already 
too great, of idle, negligent, and Vicious people. 

It was neceffary that the poor and the fick (hould 
not be well treated in the hofpuals. And indeed 
it cannot be denied, but that this barbarous ex- 
pedient hath been purfued lou’suimofl: extent; 
ncverthelefs, what ere tlicclfedls produced by it^ 

Several men have been deftrojed, while no one 
hath been corrected 
. z 


Laziness 
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BOOK Laziness and clcbandicr) mny pofTibly been* 
counged m hofpitals | but ir tins defed be jn'-e- 
rent in ilicfecn-ibliflimeots, it mud bwhorncwiib 
If It can becorreded, we mud endeavour to do it 
Let hofpitals dibfid, but let us all exert ourfclrcs 
by difFufing general competency, in diminifhrg 
the multitude of thofe unfortunate people wlioare 
compelled to feek an afylum in them Let then 
be employed m charitable Iioufes, in fedentary la- 
bours, let hzinefs be puniHied there, but let 
dudry be rcvTaldcd 

With regard to the fick, let them be taUi 
care of, as men ought to be by men Th*ir 
country owes them this relief from motives cf 
jiidice or of intercft If they be old, they have 
lerved mankind, they have brought other citizens 
into the world, if theybeyoung, they may fcrvfi 
mankind again, they may be the fourcc of a new 
generation In a word, when they are once od* 
muted into thofe charitable alylums, let hofpits 
lay be cxcrcifcd in it’s full extent Let there b« 
no more mean avarice, no murderous calcula- 
tions They ought to find there all the comforts 
they would find m their own families, if ibcir own 
families were capable of receiving them 

This plan is nor impraflicablc, it will not even 
beexpcnluc, when better laws, whcnamorcvi 
gilanr, a more enlightened, and crpecially a mo e 
humane admimdration, dial! prefide over thek 
edabiifhmcnts The experiment Inili been jud 
made \/ith fuccefs, under our own immediate 
infpciflion, by the care of Madame Necker 
"While this lady’s hufband is employing himfclf 
upon a larger (cale, m dimmifliing the numbet 
of unfortunate people, die enters into tlie details 
\/hicb can alleviate the diftreffes of thofe who 
arc already unfortunate bhe hath juft eftablilh- 
ed m the fuburb of St Germain, an hofpital. 

where 
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where fide people, Who have each a bed to them-u o o IC ^ 
felves, and are attended in the fame manner 
they would be at the houfe of the mo(t affedtion- ^ 
ate mother, cod one-third Ie(s than in any of the 
hofpitals at Parts Foreigners, who are become 
members of the nation, by the mod meritorious 
of all naiuralifations, by the good yoii do to it ; 

Generous pair, I venture to name you, although 
you are dill alive, although you are furrounded 
with the influence of a high pod ; and I am not 
apprelifenfive of being acciifed of adulation, t 
thinh I have given fufficient proofs, that 1 can 
neither fear nor flatted vice in power, and there- 
fore I have acquired the right bf rendering public 
homage to virtue, 

I WouLD'Wheaven, that the happy experiment 
wehavejud mentioned, might bnng on a gene- 
ral reformation In ^11 the hofpitdls founded by the 
generdfity of our ancedots! Would to heaven, 
that fo fine an edabHdiment might ferve as a 
model for) ihofe, which a principle of foft com- 
jpaflion, the defire of expiating the pofieflion of 
wialtli, ora benevolent lyftem of philofophy, may 
one day excite fiitcceding generations to found. 

This wi(h of my heart extends to the whole uni- 
verfe , for ray thoughts have no other limits than 
thofeof the world, when they arc employed about 
ihe happinefsoF my fellow-creatures. Citizens of 
the univcrfe, unite yourlelvcs with me; it is your 
intered that is in agitation. ' 

What afliiranccs have you, that none of your 
ancedofs have died in an bofpitai ? What af- 
furaneCs have you that none of your defendants 
will expire in that retreat provided foi* mifery ? 

Might not an uncxpeiSled misfortune oblige you 
to take tefuge there yourfclvcs? Let your vows 
therefore be joined to mine* 

VOL.IV. CL L&T 
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BOOK Let us now return to our fubjedV, According 
Xil. to accounts taken in 1774, the ifland of Cuba 
reckons one hundred and feventy-one ihoufard 
fix hundred and twenty eight perfons, of whom 
twenty-eight thouiand feven liundred and fixty- 
fix only arc flaves. The population muft even be 
rather more confidcrable, becaufe the well- 
grounded apprehenfion of feme new tax mud 
have prevented accuracy in the declarations. 

Few of the arts, except thofeof primary ne- 
cclhty, are found m ,t!je ifland. Thefe are m the 
hands of the Miilattoes, or free Negroes, and are 
in a very imperfcA date. Joiners work only hath 
been carried on to a remarkable degree of per- 
fcdlion. 

Other Mulatiocs and blacks arc employed in 
cuUivaiinc articles of fubfiftence. Thefe coalift 
of fomc fruits of the New 'World, and fome v^ 
geiabics.of the Old} of maize, and of manioCf 
the confumption of which hath diminifhed in 
proportion as the freedom of trade hath lowered 
the price of the flour brought from Spain’ cr 
Mexico, and fomctimes alfo'from North Ame- 
rica : they confifl of tolerable good cocoa, but in 
fo fmall a quantity, that the inhabitants are oblig- 
ed to draw annually from Caraccas, or from 
Guayaquil, more than two thoufand quintals of iti 
they confift alfo of numerous herds of oxen, and 
crpccially of h<^s, the flcfli of which hath been 
hitherto generally preferred, and will always be 
fb, unlels the Iheep, which have lately been 
brought in the ifland, fhould make them one day 
be negledlcd. All thefe animals wander about m 
the pallure grounds, each of which is four, or at 
leaft two leagues in extent. Some mules and horfes 
arc likewirefccn to graze there, which ought to be 
Itili more multiplied, becaufe their prefcnl number 
2 ' doth 
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doth not prevent the inhabitants from purchafingB o o K 
a great quantity from the continent ^ 

The articles deftined for exportation employ 
moftof theflaves From 1748 to 1753, the la- 
bour of ihefe unfortunate people did not produce 
annually to their mother country, more than eigh- 
teen thoufand feven hundred and fifty quintals of 
tobacco, the value of which in Europe was 
1,293,570 hvres * , one hundred and jfeventy- 
three thoufand eight hundred quintals of fiigar, 
the\aIueof which was 7,994,786 Iivresj-, fifteen 
hundred and fixty-nme hide% the value of which 
was 138,817 hvres and 1,064,505 hvres [J m 
gold and filver Of this fum, amounting to 
105491,678 hvres §, the tobacco alone was the 
property of government, all the reft belonged to 
trade ' 

Since that penod the labours have much in- 
creafed , the) have not, however, been turned 
towards the culture of indigo and of cotton, al- 
ihough thefe grow naturally in theifland. 

The culture of coffee, which hath been lately 
undertaken, hath not made any confiderable pro- 
grefs, nor will It increaie Spam confumes but a 
Imall quantity of that production, and the Euro- 
pean marts are and will be for along timeover- 
ftocked with It There is more to be cxpeCled 
from the wax 

When Florida was ceded m 1763, by the 
court of Madrid to that of London, the five or 
fix hundred miferable people who lived in that 
ifland, took refuge at Cuba, and carried fome 
bees along with them Thefe ufeful infeCls flew 
to the forefts, fixed themfcivcs in the hollow of 

*'53898! 15s 4333,116! Jis 8d« 
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BOO Kold trees, and multiplied with a degree of cele- 
^ ^ rity that Teems incredible. The colony, whiA 

till^ then had bought a great deal of wax for iheir 
religious folemnitics, was Toon able to colled s 
fiifficient quantity for this pious life, and for other 
confumpiions. They had Tome overplus in ij'jO} 
and feven years afterwards ih^ exported feiea 
thoufand one hundred and fifty quintals and a 
half of it, for Europe and for America. TU 
produdlion muft nccelTarily increafe, under a Iky, 
and on a foil which are equally favourable to tti 
in an ifland where the [^hives yield four times in 
every year, and where the fwarms fucceed each 
.other without interruption. 

Tobacco is one of the mofi important pro- 
dud\ions of Cuba. Each crop fiirnifhcs about 
fifty-five thoufand quintals. Part of this‘is con- 
fumed in the country, or, fraudulently carried 
out of it. The jgovernment purchafe annual!), 
.for their dominions in the Old and in the New 
World, where they equally monopolize ir> forty- 
fix ihou^nd feven hundred and fifty quintals, the 
pice of wliich varies according to Jt*s qualii)’* 
put which coft, one with another, 48 livres 12 
^ Jols the hundred weight. So that the king poUrs 
annually mio the ifland 2,272,050 livres f (ot 
this produaion. » / > 

The progre/s made in the culture of tobacco 
hath been iaiejy flopped at Cuba This plant 
iiath even been rooted up in fome places where it 
did not thrive fo well. The miniftry,did not 
c HI c that the crops fhould exceed the demands 
or the monarchy. They were certainly apprehen- 
hve that foreigners, who might have purchafed 
this produftion m the leaf, would introduce it 
clandeftincly m their provinces, after having ma* 

*2l.ot.6d. + ?4,658I. . 5 ,. r 
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nura(flurec! it. It has been thought that th^ in-BOOK 
diiftry of tht-planters would be more uTcfuIly cm- . 
plowed in ibe,culture of fugaV. ' v 

This commodity was little known before the 
difeovery of die New World It is gradually be- 
come the objedl of an immenfe commerce ' The 
Spaniards were obliged to purchafe it of their 
neighbours, till at length iliey thought of 
planting it at Cuba. The moiber-country re- 
cedes annually from two hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty quintals of it, half of it white, 
and half raw. It is not as much as it’s inhabit- 
ants can confiimej but they will not be obliged 
to have recoarfe to foreign markets, when this 
cultivation fhall be as firmly cftablifbed in the reft 
of the ifland, as it already is in the territory of the 
Havannah 

Before 17 65, 'Cuba did not receive annually 
more than three or four large fhips from Cadiz j 
and thofe ^elTels, which, after having fold their 
cargoes upon the coafts of the continent, came 
there in order to take 'up a lading, which they 
had not been able to find at Vera Cruz, at Hon- 
duras, and at Carthagena. The ifland was at 
that time in want of the mofl neccflar) things,' > 
and the inhabitants were compelled to purchafe 
them of their neighbours, with whom they had 
formed fome fmuggimg conncdlions. Since the 
reftraints have been diminiflied, the number of 
voyages hath enuhiplied the productions, uhich 
Vni-ve 'Jfco let-rpiT/cu'iVy trxttrnCrtid iVie ntvigaVion 

In 1774,' one hundred anti one Velfcis arrived 
from Spain in the colony : ihefe were laden with 
flour, wines, brandies, and with every thing re- 
qiiifue for a large fetilemcnt;' and they carried 
away from thence all the commodities which a 
better arrangement of things had produced. 

The 
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BOOK T‘Ie fame 3 ear Cuba received, upon one hun* 
dred and eighteen fmall velTels, fr'^m Louifiana, 

' ^rice, and the proper wood for their fugar chefts, 
from Me}>.ico, flour, vegetables, Morocco leather, 
and copper, from the other parts of this large 
continent, oxen, mules, and cocoa, and from 
Porto Rico two thoufind flives, which had been 
diftributcd among thefe flups 

Thfse veflelsof the Old and New World were 
not allowed 10 chule the ports where it would 
have been moft convenient for them to put in 
They were obliged to Hnd their cargoes at the 
Havannah, at Port au Prince, at Cuba, and at 
Trinidad, the only plates where cnfloms were 
eflabhfhcd None but hflung Imachs and cnaft 
mg velTcls arc allowed to frequent all the harbours 
indifcnmimtcly 

A M AK, who ?i this time do^s honour to Spain, 
and who would do honmr to any country what- 
ever, Mr Canipo Mines, fays, that the produce 
cf tile cufloms, \ hich before 1765, hadneverex* 
cceded 565,963 hvres (<1), amounts atprefentto 
1,620,000 livrcs (^), and that the mother-country 
draws from the colony, m metals, 8,iOO,oco 
livrcs (f), mftead of 1,620,000 livres (ff}» which it 
formeily received This is an argument mfi* 
vour of a free trade, of the force of which, it v/erc 
to be wiOied, that mankind could be made fen- 
fible 

The taxes levied at Cuba, or ihofe at leal^ 
which enter the coffers of iheflate, do not exceed 

2,430*000 livrcs (e), and government circulates in 

the liland to theamount of 2,272,050 hvresC/)^^^ 
tobacco, 1,350,000 livrcs (^) for the maintenance 
of the fortifications, 2,160,000 livres (i) for th^ 
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afiral garrifons, and '3,780,000’ livres * for theBOOK 
naval department. ' ' * ' . 

CLDAR^woods, proper for ftiip-building, were 
found all over the colony, though the idea had 
never occurred of making any ule of them. At 
length docks were eftablifhed,^ 101724, which 
have fent out, from that period to the prefent 
time, fifty-eight veffels, or frigates.''' This efia- 
bhfhment is kept up, notwithftanding the necef- 
fity there is of importing the iron and the ropes 
ufed for thofe veftels, articles which the ifland 


doth not furnifh ; and notwithftanding the cuftom 
which hath prevailed fmee 1750, of bringing 
from the North of Europe the mafts, which were 
formerly obtained, though of inferior quality, 
from theGulph of Mexico. 

' The fmall fleet deftined to clear the confts of 


Spain of fmugglers or pirates, and which, in the 
intervals between the cruizing fealbns, ufed to re- 
main at Vera Cruz, was fupprefled in 1748. It 
was become ufelefs, fince the government had re- 
folved to tnaimain conftamly ai Cuba fome mari- 
time forces, more or left confidcrable. In peace 
time ihefc veficls carry to the iflands of Cumana, 
and to Louifiana, the funds that are deftined for 


the annual necelTities of thofe feveral fettlements. 


they prevent fmiiggling as much as they can; 
and they caiife the name of their mafter to be re- 
fpeCled. In lime of <var they protect the traders 
and the territories of their country. 

The Havannah, where thefe (hips ^ are con- 
ftrudled, hath juft been fupplied, by the care of 
the Marquis de la Torre, with feme conveniences 
and embellifhments which had been for a long 
time defired in vain. This adtive governor Hath 
given the inhabitants a playhoufe, decorated with 


* «57,Jcol, 
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BO oKpropritty, two delightful walks, convenient bit. 
' — ''"'y contrived i briiltti, 
Tnefc ufcful or agreeable ellablilhments have cofl 
the town no more than 482,066 Iivres •. 

allotted, for the foriifio- 
fortifica- whiclj tlic towfi hath been furroundefj, 

nonsof from 1763 toi 777 , 22,4i3,989]ivrcs, igfJs. 
Oth-r 6 demers -f. Thefe works have been conflruftcd 
means of py ‘OUf thouiand onc hundred and ninety eight 
c “ly '"'"^'■'‘1 malefaftors feat ftm 

to this and Mexico, and by the freemen, who hate 

fl«d. not difdamed this kind of labour, t 

r harbour of the Havannah is one of the 
lareft in the univerfe; the fleets of the whole 
world ought ride at anchor there together.' At 
.1 It there are rocks," agiinft which 

the vefleis that fliould venture to deviate from 
the middle of the pafs would infallibly be mreeW, 

on ““y “"d 'll® fi>“ ®" 

I, c tl’cfcfcttreflesis taifeiiro 

high above the level of tbe.fea, that even afiiA 
rate man of war could not batter it. The other 
attark.A It can only be 

warmpfv iT f channel, where the 

nierous^and"f"‘”'!t'S"“ """ withflanddie nu. 
nierousand formidable artillary of theMoro. 

on ihelnd rn""“w ;'’®'’®1°t'. ®an only beattatked 

wh ch -.fix.'®®" tboufandme., 


i^hirJr etr- or lixteep thoufand HU . 
ferv ice, '"P'^y"* if 


mu(l bed^4flT"u”='‘ Their eta 

DO t aoat ft d ''’® ''Sht or left of the 

fhev’mfv 'f 111® 

andwiilcnm ' ^ a league of the for^t 

pnd wiii come widi.n fight of it, wTthout difBculty. 
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by eafy roads» through woods which will cover BOOK 
and fccure their march. • ' , , 

The firft difficulty will be that of getting wa-^* 
ter, which, in the neighbourhood of the camp, the 
alTailanis mufti chufe, is mortal. Toobtain fuch as 
is drinkable, they muft go in boats to the diftance 
of three leagues, and it will be nccefTary to fend 
a confiderable force for this purpofe to the only 
liver where it is to be had, or to. leaven detach- 
ment there in intrcnchmcnts; which being at a 
diftance from the camp, without communication 
or fupport, will be in perpetual danger of being 
cut oft' 

> Previous to the attack oftheMoro, the enemy 
muft make thcmfclves mafters of the Cavagna, 
wliich hath been lately built. It is acrown*work, 
compofed of a.haftion, two curtains, and twode- 
ml-baftions in front. It's right and left lie upon 
the bank of the harbour. It hath cafemates, re« 
fervoirs of water, and powder magazines that ore 
homb'prcof, a good covered way, and a wide 
ditch cut in the rock. The way which leads to it 
is compofed of ftones and pebbles, without any 
mixture of earth. The Ca\agna is placed on an 
eminence which commands the Moro, but is itfell 
expofed to attacks from a hill which is of an equal 
height, and not more than three hundred pacet 
dift.mt from it. As it would have been cafy for 
an enemy to open thc'.r trenches under the covei 
> of this hill, the Spaniards ha\c levelled it, one 
the Cavagna can now extend ii*s view and it’s bet- 
icrics to a great diftance. If the garrifon fhouk 
find ihemfcives fo preft, os not to be able to main- 
tain tins peft, they would blow up the work«. 
which arc all undermined, and retreat into th< 

Moro, the communication with which cannot pof 
Jibly be cut off. ’ 


Tits 
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OK Thc famous fortrefs of the Morn had towards 
thc Tea, on ^hichfldeic is impregnable, iwobaf* 
■^"^tions; ai'ci on thc land fide two others, with a 
wide and deep ditch ctit our of tlic rock. S.nce 
it was taken, it hath been entirely rebuilt, and 
it’s parapets made higlier and thicker. A gnnd 
co'.ercd way' hath been added, and every tiling 
that was wanting to Iccure the gunfoii and the 
ftores. It is not caficr to open trenches before this 
place ilian ilie Cavagna Both of them arc built 
with a foft Aonc, which will be lefs dangerois 
to the defenders than the common fort of free* 
ftone. 

Indepehdfnt of thefe advantages, the two 
fortreffes have in their favour a climate extremely 
hazardous to befiegers, and an caiy communica- 
tion with thc town for receiving ail forts of pro- 
vifions, without a poflibiUty of being intercepted. 
Thus circumftanced, ilicfe two places may be con* 
fidered as impregnable, at leaf! as very difficult to 
be taken, provided they be properly flocked with 
provifions, and defended with courage and abihi). 
Theprcfcrvation of ihem isof fo much greaterim- 
ponance, as their lofs would ncceniinly occafioa 
the furrendcr of thc harbour and town, which are 
both of them commanded, and may bs battered 
from thefe eminences. 

ArrrR having explained the difficulties of tak* 
ingthe Havannali by attacking tlie Moro, we mull 
next fpeak of thofc which mufl be encountered on < 
the fide of thc town. 

It is fituated near the bottom of tlie harbour* 

It was defended, as well towards the harbour as to- 
yvards the country, by a dry wall, which Nvas good 
for nothing, and twenty-one baftions, which "cns 
not much better. It had a dry ditch, and of little 
dc-ptb. Before this diidi was a kind of covered 
)^ay, almufl m rums. The place, in this fiatc, 
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could not have refifted a fudden attempt, which 13 o o K 
had It been made in the niglii, and fupportcd 
by feveral attacks, triie -or fallc, would certainly 
have carried it. Wide and deep ditches have 
been made, and an exceeding goad covered way 
add;d ' 

Tuesc defences are fiipported by the fort at the 
point ; which is a fquare, built of Hone, and, 
though fmal!, is provided with calcinates* It hath 
been rebuilt, having been very much damaged 
during the fiege. There is a good dry ditch round 
it, digged out of the rock, independent of it’s 
principal deftination, which is to co-operate with 
the Moro in defending the port, and for which it 
is perfectly well calculated; it hath feveral bat- 
teries which open upon the country, and flank Tome 
parts of the town wall. 

It’s fire crofles that of a fort of four baflions, 
which hath a ditch, covered. way, powder maga- 
zine, cafemates, and refervoirs of water. This 
new fortification, which is crcdled at three quar- 
ters of a mile from the place, on an eminence 
called Arofteguy, will require a fiege in form, if 
the town is to be attacked on that fide, particu- 
larly as it is fo conftru( 5 lcd as to i have a view 
of the fea, to command a confiderable trafton the 
land fide, and to diflurb an enemy exceedingly in 
getting water, which they muft fetch from it’s 
neighbourhood. ' . 

In fltiriing (he city onward, we come to the fort 
of Atarcs, whiclvhas been conftriiCled fince the 
fiege. It is of flone, hath four baftiens, a cover- 
ed way, a half-mcon bcforcthe gate, a wide ditch, 
a good rampart, refcnoirs, cafemates, and a pow- 
der magazine. It is barely three quarters of a 
league diflant from the town, and is fituatcd on the 
other fide of a river and an impradicable morals, 
which cover it in that diredlion. The nfuig 

guiiincl 
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BOO Kground upon which it is built, Is entirely occupied 
^ by It, and has been infulatcd by the digging of a 

broad ditch, into which thefea hath a paflagefrom 
the bottom of the harbour. Eefides it’s command- 
ing the communication between the town and the 
interior part of the ifland, it defends the circuit 
of the place by crolllng it’s fires with iliofc of 
Arofteguy. The Spaniards have conftriidled a 
large redoubt in the interval of ihefe two forts, 
which is an additional protedlion to the town The 
Atarcs alfb crofles u’s fire with that of the Moro, 
which IS very high, and fituated'at the extretiis 
point of the fort. 

Ip It were allowable to form an opinion upona 
fubjedt, which wc do not profefiio tally under* 
ftand, we might venture to aflert, that ihofe who 
would undertake the fiege of the Havannah, 
fhould begin by the Cavagna and the Moro} be* 
Caufe,'thefe forts once taken, the town muft of 
courfe furrendcr, or be defiroyed by the artillery 
of (he More On the contrary, if they Ihoulci de» 
termine for the town fide, the befiegers would 
fcarcely find ihcmfelves m a better condition, even 
after they had taken It. Indeed, they would Iw^e 
it in their power to defiroy'the dock-yards, and 
the Ihips that might happen lo be in the iiarbour, 
but this would produce no permanent advantage 
Jn order locftabhOi themfebes, they mull ftill b= 
obliged to take the Cavagna and the Moro, wh'cli 
in all probability they would find impoffibic, 
the lots they mud have fuflalned’in tiie attack of 
the town and it’s fonrclTes. 

But whatever plan may be piirfued in the fiego 
or this plice, the aflaihnts will not only have to 

Combat the numerous garriibn inclofed witliin R s 

works; there will be n corps likewife of twebc 
ihoiifand four hundred and feventy-two niiliib* 
who have been accuAomed to manoeuvre m - 
furprifiUo 
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' furpfifing manner, who would take the field, and book 
continually interrupt iheir , operations/ Thefe , ^ 

troops arnicd, clothed, and accoutred at the ex- . 

^nce of the government, and paid in time of 
war upon the footing of regulars, are trained and 
commanded by non-cominifltoned officers fenc 
from Europe, and chofen from the mod diftin- 
guinied regiments The forming of this militia 
liath coft an immenfe fum. The court of Spain is 
in expeflation of future events, to form ajudgmenc 
of the iinlity of ihefe expences. But whatever 
may be tlie military fpirit of thefe troops, we may 
'pronounce beforehand, that this cflablifhment, in 
a political view, is mexcufable; and for the fol- 
lowing reafbns : 

The projetd of making foldiers of all the colo- 
niftsofCuba, a mod iinjud and dedrutdive pro- 
jeid to all colonies, has been purfued with uncom- 
mon ardour. The violence they have been forced 
to ufe with the inhabitants, to make them fubmit 
10 cxercjfes which they were averfe from, has 
produced no other effcas than that of increafing 
their natural love of repofc. They deted ihofc ' 
mechanical and forced movements, which, not 
contributing in any rcfpcdl to iheir happinefs, ap- 
pear doubly infupportablc ; not to mention their 
ieeming frightful or ridiculous to a people, who 
probably think tliey have no mtereft in defending 
n government by which they arc opprefled. The 
rage of keeping up an army ; that madnefs, which, . 
under pretence of preventing wars, encourages * 
them • which, by iniroduciiig defpotifm into go- 
vernments, pa\es the way for rebellion among the 
people i which continually drawing the Inhabitant 
from his dwelling, and the hulbaudman from his 
field, cxiinguifhcs in them the love of their coun- 
try, by driving them from their liomej which 
fubveris nations, and carries them over land and 
' fea : 
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B o o K Tea that mercenary profefiion of war, fo different 
t From the cnitv mthfary fpinr, ftoner or later wti 

be the rum of Europe, but much fooner of ilic 
colonies, and, perhaps, firftofall, of tliofe which 
belong to Spam 

Hath The moft extenfivc and mofl fertile part of the 
u^enpo American Archipelago is polfelfed by the Spa 
permw nnrds Thefe iflands, in the Innds of an mduf 
^“"*^'®^^tnous nation, -woufd hive proved a fbiirceofun- 
ifl" d^ufe* bounded wealth In their prefent flatc, they arc 
fu! and for’fls, exhibiting only a frightful fblitude 
ffo^ contributing to the ftrength and riches 
fuethem? of the kingdom they belong to, they ferve only 
to weaken and to evhaufl: it by the expences re 
quircd to maintain them If Spun had attended 
properly to the political improvements of other na 
tiorv", ^e would hive difcovercd, that fevcralot 
them owed their influence fold) to the adwn 
tages they have drawn from iflands, m every refp « 
inferior to thofe which have hitherto only fctiw 
the Ignominious purpofe of Twelling the lift 
the numberlcfs and ufelefs poffeflions of the Spi 
nifh crown She would have learned, that iheK 
IS no other rational foundation of colonics, cf 
pecialiy of thofe which have no mines, but agn 
caliure 

It is not doing juftice to the Spaniards to f P 
jjofe, that they are naturally incapable of labour 
Jf uegive the leaft attention to the excelfive fa 
tigucs which ihofc of them who are concerned la 
contraband trade fubmic to with the utmoft 
tiencc, we fhall find tint their toils ire infinitely 
more grievous than any that attend the minige 
ment of a plantation If they negleil to enrich 
themfelves by agriculture, it is the fault of 
government Alas* might the difintercfled hn 
tonan, who neither feeks nor defires any t'^ng 
but the genera! good of mankind, be permuted 
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to fiirnifb them -with thofe fentirhents and expref- B 
fions, which the habit of flotli, the rigour of go- 
vernment, and prejudices of every kind feem to 
have precluded them from the ufe of, thus would 
he in tiieir name addrefs the court of Madrid, and 
the whole Spnnifh nation: 

“ Reflect ori the facrifiecs we require from 
yoii, and fee, if you will not reap a centuple 
advantage by the valuable commodities we 
jhall fupply to your. now expiring commerce, 
f* Your navy, increafed by our labours, will form 
“ the only bulwark that can preferve to you thofe 
pofTcnions, which are now ready to efcape from 
your hands. As we become more rich, our 
“ confumption will be greater; and then the 
‘f country, which -you inhabit, and which droops 
“ .with you, though Nature hcrfelf invites it to 
“ .fertility ; thofe plains, which prefent to your 
“ eyes only adefert fpace, and arc a difgrace to 
“ your laws and to your manners, will be con- 
verted into fields of plenty. Your native land 
“ will flouTifh by induftry and agriculture, which 
“ have now forfaken you. The fprings of life 
and aftivity, which ye- will have conveyed to 
us through the chattnel of the fea, will flow 
“ back, and cncompafs your dwellings with 
rivers of plenty. But if yc prove infenfible 
“ to our complaints and misfortunes; if ye do 
not govern us for our fakes; if we be only tlie 
“ viQims of Que loyalty, recall toyourminds that 
-ever cdi^Draieh «ra, m w’liidn a nation ol*un- 
“ fortunate and difeontented fubjedls Ihook off 
the yoke of your dominion; and by their la- 
“ hours, their fucceft, and llieir opulence, jufli- 
i*, fied their revolt in the eyes of the whole world. 
“ They have been free for near two centuries ; and 
Iball we ftill have to lament, that wc arc go# 
verned by you? When Holland broke m 
: > “ pieces 
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BOOK“ pieces the rod of iron, which crufhed fieri 
XII. (c TQfe fj^jn th- depth of the waters to 

rule over the fei j heaven, without doubt, raif- 
“ ed her up as a monument of freedom, to point 
“ out to the nations of the world the path of hap; 
“ pinefs, and to intimidate faitlilefs kings who 
“ would exclude them from it.” 

It might be fufpe^ed that the court of Madrid 
liave difcovcred, that it would be poflible to pafs 
this cenfure upon them. In i735» their tnimflry 
fuggeftcd a company for Cuba. Twenty jeari 
after they conceived the idea of a new monopoly 
for St. Domingo and for Porto-Rico. The fo* 
ciety which was to clear thefe deferts, was efta- 
blifhed at Barcelona, with a capital of 1,785*030 
livres •, divided into fhares, of the value of b 
hundred piftolcs cach+r This company never 
paid any intercft to it’s members ; they made no 
dividend ♦, they obtained the important pernailTion 
of fitting out levcral vefiels for the Hondu;as. 
Notwiihfiandingthis, on the 30th of April 1771* 
their debts, including their capital, amounted to 
3,121,692 livrcsj, and they had no more tfion 
3, 775^540 livres §. So that in the courfe of fift«n 
years, with an cxclufivc privilege, and with 
very fignal favour, they had gained no more ihsO 
653*848 livres ((, Their affairs have fmee been la 
great dlforder, and at prefent they have no degree 

of aflivity. They are endeavouring to liquidate 

their debts, but they cannot difpofe of their fhareS 
even at fifty per cent, lofs. 

The miniftry had not waited for this reverfenf 
fortune-, to judge that they had mifiaken tho 
means they bad adopted to render thefe iflands 
fiounniing. prom 1765, the adminiftrators of 


* 74475!* 

T 130,0701.10s. 
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.-tliaflarge empire, ' were -obliged 'to ' acknowledge B'd'd kT ‘ 
.that their pofleirions had not acquired thc fmalleft^^^XlL , 
degree of improvement uhder the yoke of mono- 
-poly. • They . underllood that they would 'never 
improve under fuch fatal reftraints. This convic- 
tion dctcrrhined them' to have'recourfe to the only' 
principle of p'’ofpetity, a'frec trade; but they had 
'not' the.' courage 'or the wifdom ^o remove - the’ 
lobftaclcs which mull.neceffarily have impeded the 
“happy elFedsof it. Y •, *- • ‘ ‘ r. - 

' In the year 1778, .thefc prohibitions, reftraints,' 

’and impofitlons, which checked their’ labours,' 

.were partly abolifhed; but there ftill remain too' 
many of thofe oppreffive.fcourges, to give'reafbn* 

-to expect much exertion. ..Were they even total- . 
ly removed, -.this would IJill be only a preliminary 
»ftep, ‘ . 

All- the .cultures lof :,ihe New .'World require ’ 
fome advances; but confiderable' capitals -are* 

.wanted to make that of fugar rucccfsfuh • Except*; 
ingatCuba, there are- not 'perhaps in the other’ 
iflands’five or fix inhabitants .wealthy enough to 
cultivate this produdlion. -..If ihe’Spanifh minillry’ 
do not bellow liberally • their treafures upon ibefe' 
iflanders, they .will not awake 'from "that long and ‘ 
profound lethargy in which-they art plunged. -Tlus' 
generofity.Would'be Very practicable in an' empire 
where the public revenue amounts to 140,400,000 ' 

'livres where the expenccs do ' not exceed ’ 
I'apiboojooo livrest, ond-whcrc there remains a 
balance of jo,Soo,ooo‘ Uvres J,. whicVmay be 
laid but in improvements. Jt-is true,’ that with- 
out receiving fuch powerful afliftance from %eir ' 
refpeCtive' governments, .other nations- "have ■ 

Xounded flourifhing colonics; but befides that' 
they had not been debafed dating the courfe of 

* ^ i.+ j, 400,0001. • j4jo,ooot. / 

; -Vol; IV, R. three* 
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BOO K three centuries, by pride, languor, and poverty, 
they were alfo in more favourable and different 
''' ^ circumftances. 

H A pp V' »s*the man, who is born after the extinc- 
tion of iliis long (cries of errors which have Irfeifled 
his nation >, Happy is the nation, that fhould rife 
up in the center of the mod, -enlightened nations, 
if it vtcre prudent enough to profit by the faults 
which they had committed, and to avail iifelf of 
the knowledge they had acquired. Such a nation 
would only have to cafl her eyes about her, la 
order to difccrn tlic Icatiercd materials that would 
cbnditute her bappincfs, and to attend to the col- 
ledting of them. One of the principal advantages 
which (he would owe, either to the novelty of her 
origin, or to the tardinefs of her labours, or to the 
long duration of her infaiifc date, would be, that 
fhe would be fpared the trouble of conquering 
thofe rooted pr^udiccs, which’ were the refultoj 
the inexperience of the fird-legiflaiors, which had 
been confecraied by time) and which had been 
mairxtained agatnd realbn and fadlsj cither from 
pufillanimity, which is apprehenfive of any inno- 
vation ; or from pnde, which dreads the being 
obliged to reiracft; or from a weak veneration for 
, thing of ancient date. . . , 

Let the court of Madrid haden to lay open 
it's treafures, and the iflands fubjedt to it’s 
empire will ,foon be covered with produdljons. 
Their fubjcdls, placed upon an extenfive arid vir- 
gin foil, will not only be dilpenfcd, from buying 
a high price what ferves for, their confump* 
tionfSbut, in a little time, they will fiipplant in 
a/1 f/re markets ihcfr m?dcrs in this career. Th<r 
mod adlive, the mod indiidrioiis,' and the mod 
enlightened nations, will liave laboured for 2 g« 
in improving their cultures, their niode of nia* 
naging them and their manufadtures, for the ad- 
■ vantBg* 
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Mintage’merely of a rival, more favoured by na* B 0 0 K 
uire than ihemfclvcs But it can fcarce be ea:- . 
pcdlcd, that iliey will fubmit patiently to fuch a' 
misfortune. ’ ^ , 

Since the oiigin of focicties, a fatal jcaloufy WouUthe 
prevails among them, which muft, it Ibould feem, 
be perpetual, unlefs by Tome inconceivable revo-‘coioni«m 
’lution, they fhould be feparated from each other America, 
by immenie defert intervals. Hitherto they have 
fliewed ihdmfclves in the fame light as a citizen in iiiands ta 
our towns, who fhould be convinced, that the more 
his fellow citizens were indigent and weak, the 
more he would become ricli and powerful, and the 
more he fhould be able to check their undertak- 
ings, to thwart their induftry, to limit their cul- 
tures, and to confine them to what is abfolutcly 
neceffa^ for their fubfinenw. 

But it will be*urgcd, that a citizen eiyoys hia 
wealth under the protC( 5 lion of the lavis. The 
profperity of his neighbour may incrcafc without 
inconvenience to his own, but this is not the cafe 
with nations — and wherefore 'is it riotp — It is 
becaufe there dotli not cxift any tribunal before 
which they can be fummoned. — But what need 
have they of fuch a tribunal? — Becaufe they are 
unjuft and pullllanimous. — And v/hat advantage 
do they derive from their injuftice and pufillani- 
mity ? — Perpetual wars, and mifcry which is in- 

ceffantly renewed And can it be fuppofed, 

that experience will not torreft them ? — ^We are 
perfeflly convinced of ir, — and for what rcafon?— 

Becaufe one madman is fufficient to difconcert the 
wifdom of all other powers, and there will alviays 
be more.than one at d time upon the feveral thiones 
of the univerfe. 

^ Nevertheless, we hear on every fide the na-* 
tions, and erpccially ihofc that are commercial,’ 
crying out for peace^ while they ftill continue 10 
R z cc.oduf^ 
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BOOK condudl themfelves towards one another, in a 
manner that excludes them from, ever obtaining 
’ ’that blefling. They will all'afpire to liappintfs 
and each of them would enjoy it alone. They 
will all equally hold tyranny in deteftation, and 
they will all exeicifc \t upon their neighbours." 
They will all confider the idea of univerfal mo- 
narchy as extravagant, and yet they will moft of 
them aft as if they had cither attained it, or were 
threatened with it. 

Could I expeft any good to refiilt from my 
difcoiirfc, I would addrefs myfelf to tlie moH'tut- 
bulcnt, and the moft ambitious among the nations, 
in the following terms : ■ 

Llt us fuppofe, that you have at Icngh 
“ acquired a fuffident degree of authority among 
“ the nations, to reduce them to that (late of dc- 
*.* gradation and poverty that is-fiiitabic to 
“ what can you expeft from this defpolirm ? For 
“ how long a time, and at what price will }0’i 
“ maintain it; and what advantages will acen’O 
“ to you from it ?— Do you expedl that fccurityv 
“ with which one is always fufficicntly rich, and 

“ without which, one is never fnfiicicnily fo?' 

“ And can you really think yourfelf not fafncicnt- 
“ ly fccurc ? You know, as well as I do, that ih« 
“ limes of invarion.arc pafl, and it is thus )ca 
“ difguife an inordinate ambition, under tlie 
** of a ridiculous phantom. You prefer the vain 
** fplcndour of this ambition to the enjoyment 
** of r^l liappincfs, which you lofe in order to 
“ deprive others of it. What right haveyonw 
“ prefcribc limits lo their happmeS, you 
V pretend to extend your’s beyond all bounds? 
“ You are an unjuft people, while you attribute 
“ to yourfelf the cxcliifivc right of profperu)* 
You arc a people erroneous in yonrcdlculaiinns, 
when you hope co cnricli yourfclvcs by redne* 

' “ ini 
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ing others to poverty. You are ftill a blmdBooK 
*' people, if you do not conceive that the power , 

“ of a nation which ratfes itfcif upon the rums 
“ all tiiole tliat furround it, is a CololTiis of clay, 

“ which aflonilhes for a moment, but which 
** crumbles into dufb '* 

I SHOULD afterwards fay to the Spanifh mi- 
niflry ^ “ All the flales of Europe are intcrefted 
“ ir the prorp“nty of jour continent in the New 
“ World, becaufe the more thefevaft ftates (hall 
be flourinnng, the more will their mcrchan- 
“ difc and their manufai^urcs find advantageous 
** marts , but this is not the cafe with the iflands 
The powers that have appropriated to them- 
felvcs the fertility of feme of them, are fiifti- 
“ cient to provide for their prefent wants, and 
a nfew competitor would ftrongly excite iheirjea- 
‘‘ loufj Thej would attack this competitor cither 
‘‘ together or feparately, would not lay afideihcir 
arms without having obliged him to give up 
“ the clearing of the lands, perhaps, c^en not 
“ without having made him experience ftiU 
“ greater evils It is your’s to judge, whether 
ihefe views be falfc, or Whether your flrehglli 
“ and your courage will allow you to bid dc- 
“ fiance to fidi a combination** The Dutch 
colonies will never have any thing of this kind to 
fear 

Before the difcovety of the wellcrn coaftofpoi ttcal 
Africa, of the palTagc to India by the Cape 
Good Hope, and particularly Before that oF^Ji,co‘f' 
America, the European nations fcarcely knew, or the united 
vifited each other, except in making barbarous 
curfions, the aim of wliicli was plunder, andthcnfe ^ 
confequencedcftrudlion Excepting a fmall num- 
ber of tyrants, who, by opprefling the weak, found 
means to fupport a luxury dearly purchafed, all 
the inhabitants of the different Hates were obliged 
. to 
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B O O Kto content themfelwcs with the meagre fubfidcncc 
. .furniftied them by lands ill cultivated, and a trads 
which extended only to the frontiers of each pro- 
vince Thofe great events towards the end cf 
the fifteenth century, which form one of the moll 
brilliant epochas of the hifiory of the world, did 
not produce fo fudden a clnngc of manners at 
might naturally be fuppofed Some of the Hanfe 
towns and fome Italian republics, it is true, ven 
tured as far as Cadiz and Lifbon, which were be- 
come great marts, to purchafe the rare and \ala3 
ble produaionsof the Eaft and Weft Indies, bet 
the confumption was very fmall, through the ina 
bilit^f of (he fcicral nations to pay for them Mod 
of them \/ere languiflimg in a finte of abfoliiw 
lethargy , they were totally ignorant of the adsan 
tages and relburccs of the countries that belonged 
to them . 

To roufe them from this ftate of infenfibiiitji 
there was wanting a people, who, lionngingfroi^i 
nothing, fhould in'pire every mind with afltvity 
and intelligence, and difTufc plenty iliroiigh every 
market , that fhould offer the produce of all coun 
tries at a lower pnee, and exchange the fiipcrflin 
ti« or ever) nation for thofe commodities which 
they want , that fhould guc a quick circulation to 
produce mercbandife and money j and, by fact 
Iitaiing and incrcafing confumption, fhould cncoU'- 
sgnculture, and every branch of 
^ induitiy For all thefc advantages, Europe is in- 
t ebted to the Dutch. The blind muhmide maj 
be excufed m confining themfclves to the enjoy- 
ment of their prorpenty, without knowing the 
lources of u , but it is incumbent on the philofo 
pher and the polincian to tranfmit to poftcncy the 
fame of ihe benefaflors of mankind , and to trace 
fcencc " the progrefsof their benefi- 

Whcn 
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T When the generous ihhabUants of;thc’United B O o K* 
Provinces freed :themrelves from the dommion-of, 
the fca and of tyranny, dtey perceived thdt they 
could not fix the foundation of their liberty on a 
foil .which did not afford even the ncceffaries of 


life. ' They were 'convinced, ' that • comrnerce, 
which to'moft 'nations is no more than an accef- 
fion, 'a means only of increafing the'quantiiy ahd 
value of the produce of their ferpeclive countries, 
was' to them the fble bafis of their exigence. 
AVithoiu territory and without proclu£\ions, they 
•determined to give a value to thofe-of other na- 
,tions, fatisfied that their own would be the refiilt 
of the general profpetity. Thexvem juftified their 
policy. i ^ 

•• Thcir firfb fiep cftablinied, among the nations ; 
• of 'Europe, exchange of the commodities of 
_ the nortii with'thofe of the fomh. In a fhort time- 
the fea was’ covered -with the (hips of Holland. 
Jn her ports were colleflcd all- the commercial ef- 
fet^sof differerit countries, and from thence they 
were dlfperfed to their' refpedive deflinations. 
Here the value of every thing was regulated,- and 
with a moderation v/hicli precluded all competi- 
ion.. The ambition of giving greater* fiabiliiy 
and extent to ‘ her enterprifes, excited in the re- 
public a fpiiit of- conqueft. Her empire extend- 
ed itfelf over' a part of the Indian continent, and 
overall theiflandsof confequence in*lhe Tea that 
cncdmpalTes it. By 'her fortrclTes or her .fleets, 
ibepv ilr iile cixnftrcnf /5i?iu5r, nywirruV 

which her ambition^’ ever dirked , lo^ ufcful ob- 
je£ls,’had'turned it’s attentive and prudent views. 
Her laws were acknowledged only in'thofe.coun- 
tries of America; uhere''cullivatioh had fowed 
the feeds of real wealth. • The iramenfe chain of • 
her connexions embraced -the univerfe, of .which, 

' by toil and induftry, fhe became the foul., In a 
■ *• word, 
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B 0 0 K word, file had attained the imivcrfa! nionarcliyer 
. ^ commerce 

- ' Such was the flaic of the United Provinces I'a 
1661, when the Portiiguefc, recovering themfeKts 
Xrom that hnguor and inid\ion which the tjranny 
or Spain had thrown iliem into, found means w 
rcponcfs thcmfelvcsof that part of Brafil which ib- 
Dutch had taken from them From thtsfirn HroVe, 
that republic would have loft al! footing in the 
i^ew World, Ind it not been /or a few fTiIl 
iflands particularly that of Cnrafibu, which they 
had taken m 1634 from the Caftilians, who had 
been in pofleffion of it ever fince 1527 
Tims rock, which is not above three leagirs off 
the coaft of Venezuela, is about tch leagues long 
and five broad It has an excellent Inrbour, but 
the entrance is difficult The bafon is extremeij 
f *j L in every refpeft , and itis de- 

fended by a fort ftcilfully conftriKftcd, andalwUF 
kept in good rcpiir. 

The French, m 1673, having previoufly bribed 
the commandant, landed there to the niimb-rof 
hveor fix hundred men but the treafon havir? 
been difcovcrcd, and the traitor pumnied, they 
were received by his fuccelTor in a very different 

expeifted. and reimbarked 
u ' having expofed only their 

fures iniquity of their m«' 

XlVrb, whole pride was hurt bv ibis 
Z?w"h dHIlrees file 

caneenna^ rt>'ps of war, and tuelve bnc 

wond^s °f n reign filled wnh 

olace nf I, "es not far from ibe 

obfiTnarv f "lion by his ralbnels and 

£ T "’■P* “g™“nd °n Davis’s 

» f after collecting the flialtered re- 
, 1 mains 
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mains'of liis fleet, returned in .very.' bad con-BO O K" 
dition to Bi.eft, ■without' hwng i aiteniiited any 
thino'.’ ‘ - /• ■ ’ ' 

'FftOM -tWs period, ncUher Curaflouv-nor the lit- 
tle iflnnds Aruba and Bonaire;,' which ’.are dc- ‘ 
pendent on it, have mef with', any. ■'difturBancc. 
do nation has thought of felzing'upoh a barren 
fpot, where they' could find only a few .cattle,; 
fome manioc, fome vegetables proper to fc'cd flavcs, ’ 

.and not one article' for commerce.' SuEuftatta; 

!isof ftilUefs conrequence.. •, , 

./'Tins ifiand, which is’bnly 'five, leagues' in Def«jpti- 
length and one m breadth, is formed by two 
mountains, with -a' narrow vale [between them, ifljid of 
The cafiern mountain bears .evident "traces of an St. Eii- 
.ancient -volcano, arid .is, .hollowed almbfi t'o the^"** 

•level of the fen.' - The bordefs' of this gulph, which *. 
ihatli the figure of an .inverted cone; 'are compofed ' 
of rocks' calcined by the fire they’ m’uft have cx; 
’perienced. However plentiful the rains rnay’ be, 

.there, is never-any colledtionof water in tliis era-. 

,ter., It is carriw off undoubtedly through the ’ 
channels, of the volcano iha't'ftill rernain open, - 
•and may one day, perhaps," contribute to the re- 
kindlingof it, ifiit’sfocus be not extinguifhed or 
jOt too great a difiance. ; 

Some Frenchmen, who had been .driven from ' 

St. -CUriftopher’s, took refuge irt 1649, ^his 
almoft uninhabitable place, and abandoned it feme 
.time after; perhaps bccaufe -there was no frefh 
water, but what they got from rain-colle6ted in 
cifierns. The- exaft time of their quitting it is 
not known; but it is certain, that in 1639 the 
Dutch were in pofTefiion of it. They were" after- 
wards driven ,out by the Englifii, and thefe by 
Lewis the XlVth, who cauf^ his right of con- 
quefi to be recognized in the negociation of Breda, 
and would not lificn .to the rcprefeniations of the 
I republic, 
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BOO K republic, with which be tlicn in alliance, an! 

^ which prefled ftrongly for tlic'reftitution of this 

ifland, as having been in pofTenionof it bcforcil: 
war. When the fighing of the peace had pm an 
end to thefc reprefentations, the French monarch, 
whofe pride more readily fubmitted to tlie dictates 
of gcncrofity than of juftice, thought it nor con- 
fificnt with his dignity to take iidvantageof the 
misfortunes of Ins friends. He of his own accord 
'reftored to the Dutch their ifland, altho.igb Iw 
knew that it was a natural fortrefs, which migh 
be of fervicc in defending that part of St. Ciinlb* 
ph'er’s which belonged to him, 

Thdse republicans before their difaflcr, cub* 
vated only tobiccoupon this territory.^ Since their 
Te*eftabliihmcnt, they have planted in thcpkc'S 
that w ere fufccpiible of this kind of culture, a fc« 
fugar canes, from which the) hive only rccci'W 
annually, eight or nine hundred thoufand weight 
of raw fugar. ■' 

?nJf fhe ' colony fent fome of it’s iR* 

Dutch habitants to a neighbouring ifland, known by 
the mme of Sabi. This is .i ftcep rock, on iw 
■* *■ furamitof which is a little ground, very prop^ 
for gardening. Frequent rams which do not he 
any time on the foil, give growth to plants of an 
cxquifite flavour, and cabbages of an cxtraordi- 
'nary fizc. Fifty European families, with abou^ 
one hundred and fifty flaves here raile cotton, 
fpin It, make ftockings of it, and fell them to 
other colonies for as much as ten crowns • a 
Throimhout America there is no blood fo 
that of Saba j the women there preferve a frcln* 
nefs of complexion, whicli is not fo be found in 
any other of iheCaribbee iflands Happy colony 
elevated on the top of a rock, between the 
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andfca, it enjoys the benefit, of both elementscooK 
without dreading their ftorms; it breathes a pure 
air, .lives upon vegetables/ cultivates a fimple 
, commodity, from which it derives' eafe, without 
the temptation .of riches: is employed in labours 
jefs . troublefome* than ufeful, and poflefles'in 
peace -all. the blcffings of moderation, - ’health, 
beauty,’ and , liberty. < This is the temple of peace 
from whence the philofopher may contemplate at 
leifure the errors and paflions of.men, who come, 
like the waves of the Tea, to ftrike and dalh 
them^eIves^on the rich' coafts of- America, < the 
Ipoils and poTenion of which they are perpetually 
contending for, and wrefiing from each other : 
hence may he view at a diftarice the nations of 
Europe bearing thunder in themidft of the ocean, 
and burning with the flames of ambition and 
avarice under the heats of the tropics; devouring 
gold without ever being fatisfied ; wading through 
leas of blood to amafs chofc metals, thole pearls, 
thofe I'diamonds, which arcufed to adorn the op- 
preflbrs of mankind; loading innumerable flilps 
with thofe precious calks, which fnrnilh luxury 
with purple, and from winch flow pleafures, efife- 
minacy, cruelty, and debauchery. The tranquil 
inhabitant of Saba views this mafs of follies, and 
fpipshis cotton in peace, t i . 

Under the fame climate lies the ifland of St.Defcriptl- 
'Martin, which hath feventcen or'cighteen leagues 
in circumference, but Ids territory than ; might st^Mar- 
be expected from fuch dimenfions, becaufc 
bays are deep and numerous. The ocean hath 
formed, by pulhing the fands from one cape fo the D«icb, 
the other, Tcveral lakes, more or lefs cxtenfive,*"'*^?*'’' 
and moft of them abounding in fifii. The inland French, 
part of'the country is filled with high mountains, 
which extend almoft every where as far as the 
• 'Xca. They were covered with valuable trees, 

'' ’ before 
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n o o K before they were flfipped of that ornament, o 
^ make room for cuhurcs, which they were foH 
be better adapted to than the plains and th 
valltcF, The foil is generally light, ftony, Isa 
much expofed to frequent droughis, and not very 
fertile; but the Iky js pure, and the climate r: 
markably healthy. The navigation is fife asd 
ca(y in ihefc latitudes, and the multiplicity and 
excellence of the anchoring phccs that arc fori 
there, Qccafions the want of harbours to bckli 
fcnfibly felt. 

Tiir. Dutch and I*rench landed, in 1638, h 
ihisdcfcrt iflend, the full to the andi’ie 

latter toward** the North. They hied there u 
peace, but frparatc from each other, \/hcn tlieSpj> 
niard«, who were at open war vdih both nationr, 
attacked them, beat them, made them pnfoners 
andtoik poflefliort of the place tliemfehcst 
the conquerors foon grew* weary of an cHablfh 
ment, the prefcrx’aiion of which was \erycxp* 
fwe, and from which they did not derive the !m'‘ 
advantage. They therefore quitted it in 
after having deftroyed every thing they could ret 
carry with them. 

7‘hesk devaftations did not hinder the fonr** 
pofTcfTbrs from fending fume vagabonds to tHf 
tlland, as foon as they knew that it was 
r cuated. Thefe colonitts fworc a mutual fa'ihw 
each other, and their defeendants have b«n 
faithful to this engagement; notwuhftanding 
animofiiics that have (b often difunited thci"5 
mother countries But the divifion of the tern- 
tory, originally too unequal, hath been mw® 
equitably adjiifled Of tent!ioufandonc!iun^'^“ 
and eighty (quares of ground, comprehend ag 
each two thoufand five hundred fquarc 
which the iflind contains, the French ponefsno 
more than five thoufand nine hundred and fo^’’’ 
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end the Dutch have fuccccded in appropnatingB 0 O K 
to ihemfelves four tiioufand one hundred and fe-* . ^ 

veniy fix 

The culture of tdbacco wns the firft which the 
fiibjedt^of the court of Verlailles undertook at Sr 
M.irtin Tiicy abandoned it for indigo, whicli 
was fucceeded by cotton, to which lugar hath 
been added, fince foreigners hive been permitted, 
from the year lydcji to fettle m this ifland Ic 
reckons at prefent nineteen plantations, which 
yield nnnually one million weight of raw fugir, 
of a beautiful white colour, but of little conlift- 
ence, and a flill greater number of dwellings 
which produce two hundred thoufand weight of 
cotton Thefe labours are managed by fourfeore 
families, thirty two of which arc French, and the 
^reft EngU(h, and which form together a popula- 
tion of three hundred and fifty one wbue perfon*, 
of every age and fej. They have but twelve 
I thoufand fiives This is too little for ihc extent 
of the culiures but the colonifis of the Dutch 
pdri, who were proprietors of the befi: lands in 
the French part, Inve adopted the cuftom of 
fending their Negroes to th- North, when the la- 
bours on the South arc at an end Before 1763, 
th6rc had not been my regular (yfiem of mtho- 
rny in this feeble and miferable feiikment At 
this period a governor was given to tt, who hath 
not yet attnftcd my trade from any other country 
The 1 rench always go in quell of whit they want 
to iheir neighbour, and always deliver to Imn r hf^ir 
produiftions 

The Dutch colony is inhabited by fix hu dred 
md thirty nine White n cn, and thixe thoufand 
five hundr\.d and eigluCcn blacl s, employed m 
the t-uhivaiion of tliirty-two fugar plantations, 
which commonly produce fixieen hundred ihou- 
fand weight of fugar, and in the growth of one 

hundri.d 
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B O o IC hundred and ihirty thourind cotlon trees Tb 
^ * I revenue, winch is too tnCuffiacnt, is mcKafed bj 

^ *' “ the produce of n (alt mar/l), in the ^ca^b^s\! cb 

arc not cxccffively rainy At the morning da«n, 
lome foldicrs embark upon flat bottomed boats 
tliey colIedV, during the courfc of ilie da), tk 
flit which fioiis upon tlie furfacc of the watt 
and at night they return to fiiorc, in odn 
to begin ngim the next daj tins operation, ivhi.b 
can only be continued during the months of Jur, 
July, and Auguft Tiic neighbouring ilbnds 
purclnfe a fmall quantity of this produflion, tic 
total value of which may amount to one hun 
dred thoufand crowns • but it is principally fert 
to th* provinces^ of Notth America, who arry 
off likewife the nim and the fugarof the colon), 
while the cotton is delivered to the traders of Great 
Britain* Nothing, or fcarce any thing, isleftfw 
iheaflue merchants of the republic, and fortk 
following rcafons 

The fettlcmcnt of St Martin, nlfliough it 
belong to the Dutch, is not inhabited b) 
Dutchmen There nre fenree five or fix famil'ca 
of that mtion to b* found there, and ihofe cr' 
even almofi nfliamed of their origin Ail ili® 
reft is Englifli, the people, the hnguige, and 
the manners Prgudice hath b^en earned w 
far, as to induce the wom-n often to go and lay 
in at Anguilla, n Bruifh ilhnd, wlm-Ii is 0*17 
two leagues diftnnt, in oider that their chld'*'^ 
may notbcd-prived of an origin, which is conh 
tiered m the couniiy as the onl) oae that is ill it 
tnous 


domain of the United Provinces 10 tk 
vrhich the Archip lago of Amerjea, doth rtot offer an) 
either curious or intereftuig, at the fidt 


trade of thm- 
HoIIand 
acquires 
from her 
tllands 
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afpcdt PofTeflions, which fcirce furnini a cargo BOOK 
for fix or fsven fmall vcfTels, do not appear worthy . . 

of an> attention Accordingly, they would be 
buried in total oblivion, if fomeof thefe iflands, 
which are nothing os places for cultivation, were 
not very confiderable as commercial iflands We 
mean ihofe of St E\\ftai\a and of Curaflbu 

The defire of forming contraband conne^lions 
with the Spanifli provinces of the New World, 
decided the conqueft of CurafTou A great num- 
ber of Dutch veflels foon arrived there They 
v/ere ftrong, well armed, and their crews con 
fifted of choice men, whole bravery was fupportcd 
by powerful motives of intcreft Each of them 
had a Ihire, more or lets confiderable, in ihecir- 
go, winch he was determined to defend vjthhis 
life againfi the attacks of the Guarda Cofias 

The Spaniards did not always wait for the 
fmiigglers They often rcforiedof tbcmfelves to 
a llnple, whicli wns confianily well fiippl ed, m 
order to barta their gold, their filver, their bark, 
ticir cocoa, their tobacco, their hides, and ihcir 
cattle, for Negroes, linens, filks, Indian Huffs, 
fpiccs, quickfiJver, and iron or Heel manufac- 
tures This was a reciprocal conneilion of wants 
and of affiftance, of labours and of expedition'!, 
between two nations, greedy 0^ riches, and rivals 
or eacii other 

The fcttlemenc of the company of Canccas, 
and lubfiiuuion ot the rcgifter fhips to the 
gali*-ons, hatli muck dimmifijed tins communica 
tion but ifie co medions wfiicfi have been form- 
ed wall th- South part of the French colony of 
St Domingo, have made up m fome me ifure for 
thisdeficieiuy Every tliingis revived, when the 
two crowns are plunged into the horrors of war, 
eiih"rby their own ambition, or by theambiton- 
of their rivals Even in time of peace, the re-'’^ 

public 
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BOOKpublic receives annually frorrP CurafToii, twblve 
* . veflels laden with fugar, coffee, cotton, indigo, 
tobacco, and hides, which have been cultivated m 
a foreign foil. ^ , 

Evluy commodity, without exception, that is 
landed ar^Curaflbu, pays one per cent, port- 
duty. Dutch goods arc never taxed liigher j but 
thole that are ftupped from other European ports 
pay nine per cenr. more. Foreign coffee is fub- 
to the fame tax, in order to promote the fale 
of that of Surinam. Every other prodiidlion of 
America is fulyeft only to a payment of three 
per cent, but with an exprefs ffiptilatioif, that they 
are to bs ronveyed direilly to fomc port of the 
republic ' ‘ , 

Sv EusTATtA was formerly fubjedl 10 the lame 
impofitions asCuraflbu, and yet it carried on 
mod of the trade of Guadalotipc, and of Mant- 
rico, during the time that ‘there French fettle* 
ments remained under the odious yoke of mono- 
poly. This bufinefe dtminifhcd, in proportion as 
the proprietors of thofe tflands adopted Ibnnd 
principles of commerce, and extended tlieirnati- 
gallon. The ficc port oF Sr. Thomas u as even 
carrying olf from the Dutch the fmall lb*re of 
trade they bad (lill retained, \v ben m tyeb, it 
was refoUed to abolilli moft" df tht cffabTilbed 
taxes Since this mreeflary alteration, Sc Eufta- 
tta, dunng the diviUansbetwcen’themlmrtersof 
London and VerfiiHles, is liecotne the ffaple of 
alraoft all the rrcrcbandife of the rrcrcl? colonies 
in the I.eeuard IHands and tile neia! magazine 
of fupply for them. But this great oper^tibn was 
not condudled fingly by the Dutch’, boib EnghOi 
and French unilcd in the harbour of this iff md, 
to, form, under flielter of it’s ncurrahty, com- 
ineraal engagements/ A Dutch paRporc, vhtch, 

♦ j 1 
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•coft kfs than 300 hvr^s*, coacealcd thefe con- BO O K 
ncdiuns, and was granted, without inquiring of ^ 
what nation tlie perfon was who applied for it. 

This great iibertv give rife to numbcrlcfs tranf- 
adlions, and to fingulir combmalions Thus it 
IS that commerce (ouud the art of pacifying or 
eluding the vigilance of difeord 
The end of hoftd/ries doth not render Sr Eu- 
'•ftatius of Isfs impornnee. It ftill fends annually 
to the United Provinces iwciuy five or thirty 
vefleK laden wuli the produdions of the Spanifli 
and Damfh, and cfpeciaUy of the French iflands, ♦ 
which It pays for with the merthandifc of the 
two hcmirphereff, or with bills of exchange upon 
Europe ' A 

All thefe trinraiflions ,have brought together; 
at St Eufiauus, fix iltoufand white people, of va- 
rious nations, five hundred Negroes or Mulat- 
toes, and eight ihoufand Haves , A governor, 
alTiftcd by a council, without which nothing ma- 
tenal can be decided, directs, under the ourhoniy 
'-•of the Wefi India Company, this fingular fcttlc- 
ment, as well as ihofe of Saba and St. Martin. 

He refidcs near a very dangerous anchorage, 
which, however, is the only one of the ifiand 
where the vefiels can land and take m iheircar- 
goes This bad harbour is protedlcd by a fmail 
tort, and by a garrifon of fifry men If it were 
defended with vigour and flvifl, the molt daring 
enemy would, m all probability, fail in attempt- 
ing a defeent, whicb, »f even eifefted, the bs- 
fieger would ftill find an almofl infurmountable 
difficulty to conquer, m alccnding from the lower 
town, where the magazines arc kept, to the upper 
town, where all the inhabitants are aflcmbled ifi 
the night time. 


VoL IV. 
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'BOOK The Dutch, however, equally ingenious in 
finding out the means of turning to their own ad- 
vantage both the profperlty and the misfortunes 
of otijcrs, are not entirely confined, in the New 
World, to the fludluating profits of a precarious 
trade. The republic jwllcflcs and cultivates, in 
the continent, a large territory in the country 
known by the name of Guyana. 

RhiJofo- This is a vaft country, wafhed on the Eaft by 
j>hiMi '||,e Qfj South by the Amazon, on the 
tionso™” North by the Oronooko, and on the Welt by 
• Guaxam. Rio-Negro, which joms thefc two rivers, that arc 
thelnrgell in South America. 

This lingular ifland prefenls tlirec Tem.irkablc 
circumfiances The feverai fpecics of earth arc 
not here difpofed, as they are elfewhere, in layers, 
but tafually mixed, and without any order. Jn, 
the correfpondent hill$,‘the falient angles of the 
one are not anfwerablc to the re entering angles 
of the others. The fubllances, which -have been 
generally taken for flints, arc nothing more than 
pieces of lava, that are beginning to be decom- 
pounded. 

‘ It follows from ihcfe obfervations, that fome 
revolutions have happened in this part of the 
globe, and that they have been the work of Tub* 
terraneous fires, at prefent exitngmlhed; that the 
conflagration has been general, ^caufe mafles arc 
every where fecn, filled wiih the fcoria; of iron; 
and that ^calcareous flones, which probably have 
been all calcined, are not to be found in any part ; 
that the cxplofion muft have been very confider- 
ablc, and muft have levied a great quantity of 
earth, becaufc volcanoes are only to be found up- 
on ihe higbeft mountains, and that the only one 
on which the crater hath been perceived in ihcfc 
regions, is raifed little more thar.^a hundred feet 
above the Icvclof the fca. 

• ‘ At 
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At the period oF thefe great accidents ofma-B O 0 
turc, every thing mud have ’been fubverted. ^ 
The fields muft have remained uncovered, alter- 
nately expofed to the^aftion of torrents of rain, 
or to the effects of exceflive heat. In this date of 
revolution, man) centuries mud have elapfed be- 
fore the foil can have again become fit to nourifh' 
the plants, and after them the trees We might* 
however be liable to midake, if we were to ’com- 
pute this change at an excellive didance. ' Tiic 
fmall quantity of vegetating earth found in Guy- 
ana, aiihough fome be conimuahy formed tiiere 
by the decompofition of the trees,' would furnifli 
an unanfvverahle argument againd' the idea of a 
\ery remote amiqlmy. _ ‘ 

In' the* inland parts of the country, |the foil is 
therefore,' and will continue for a long time, nn- 
gratefu! The upper lands, that is to fay, thofe 
which are not under water, or marJhy, arc for 
the mod part notliing more than a conuifed mix- 
ture of clay and clialk, where nothing can grow 
’but manioc, yams, potatoes, and Tome other 
plsnis, which donor turn round on the Hem ; and 
even thefc arc too frequently rooted in the Yeafon 
ofheavy rains, becaufe the water cannot be drain- 
ed off. Even in tliofe lands, which are neceflarily 
looked upon as good, the codec, the cocoa, the 
cotton plants, and all the ufeful trees, lad but for 
a very fhort time, and not fufficicntly to reward 
the labours of the cultivator. Such is, without 
exception, the mtenor part of Guyana. 

^It’s Ihorcs prefent another fpci\acle ^ The nu- 
merous rivers, which from this vad fpace preci- 
pitate themfelvesin the ocean, depofiie mcefiantly 
upon their borders, and upon the whole coad, a 
prodigious quantity oF» feeds, whidi germinate 
m the flime, -and produce, in Icfs than ten 
years, lofty trees, known by the name of mari- 
' S2 grotes. 
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BOO KgroYes. t Thefe lai^e vegetables, attached to their 
bafjs by deep roots, occupy all the fpace where 
the tide is perceptible. They form vaft forcfts, 
covered with four or five feet of water during 
’flood, and at the time of ebb, with an cqualdepih 
of a foft and inacccfliblc mud. 

. This fpe£lac!e, which is perhaps not to be 
.equalled in the univerfc, \arics every jear upon 
the coaft. In the places where fands are brought 
and accumulated by the currents, the mangrove 
pcnflics with great rapidity, and the forcfts are 
carried away by ihe’waves, and difappear. Thefe 
revolutions are left frequent on the borders of the 
rivers, where the fands, brought from the moun- 
tains during the ftorms, arc conveyed to a diftance 
by the rapidity of the waters. 

. The revolutions are .the fame upon the coaft 
.of four hundred leagues, which extends from 
the Amazon to the Oronooko. There is every 
where found, upon the fliore, a line of mangroves, 
alternately deftroyed and renewed by the flime 
and by the fand Behind this row, at the diftance 
of four or five hundred feet, arc found favannahs, 
. deluged by the rainwaters, which have no dram, 
.and ihefc favannahs are always extended laterally 
. tovyards the fharc, to a depth more or lefs confider- 
. able, according to the diftance or neameft of the 
mountains. 

These immenfe morafles have never been 
, palled by any thing but reptiles fincc the crea- 
tion. The genius of man, prevailing over an 
ungrateful and rebellious (bii, hath altered jtheir 
primitive deftmalion. It is in the midft of ihefc 
ftagnating, infedlious, and muddy waters, that 
. the fpiric of liberty hath formed three ufcful 
fetilements, the moft confidcrablc of which -is 
, Surinam. 


Six 
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y/Sis ^'ears afterwards,', there^appeared' in thisB'b’OK 
forfaken'fpot fomeof thofe Pfcnchmen/ whom a . 

'reftlefs difpofiiion then hurried-' into all climates, settiei 
and whom' their 'volatile -'tarn' prevented ' from went 
fettling in mod of them.’ •' They 'maflilicred 
natives of the country, began to conftruft a' forf, inGuyana, 
anddifappeared."'- ' ' ' • | uj^nthe^ 

'Thfir' retreat brought back,' m 16^0, the na-pa^*^ rcI 
,tion that had firft turned their atrentrort to that variable 
fo long neglected part of the New Hemirphere.*”J“ 
.'The colony had formed forty or fifty fugar planta-'hare hap- 
liohs, when it ‘was 'attacked "and -taken'by 
Dutch, who were fecured in their conqueft by 
treaty of Breda.’ •••'■'’ - • , ( . • ‘ 

'Zealand pretended to have the exclnfive*iight‘ 
over this .ufeful .acquifitionj becaurc it had been 
gained by their troops and their Ihips. The other 
provinces^ who had (hated the expences of the 
expedition, mfiftcd that it fiioiild belong in com- , 
mon to 'them' all; ; This dircuflion bad for a long 
time Inflamed the minds of the-' people* Vhen it 
was refolved' in' ibSa,' tKat'- Surinam (hould be 
given up to the Weft India Company, bufupon 
condition that they (hovdd pay 57^,000 Hvres* 

' to' \he Zealanders ■, that the trade of the company 
ftiould be limited to the fale of flaves^' and that 
the country (hould be'open to all the fubjefts, and 
. to all the traders of the republic/ • 

' Although the imagination of this great com^ 

. pany was filled svith remembrance ofaheir former' 
pTofperity, they foon -comprehended, that the ex- 
pences required to cftablifti cultures' throughout 
an immenfe’ regioh'were above their'cxhaufted 
^ ftrengih. The.yfcar followingthiy'cededone- 
Ihird of their right to the city'ofAmfterdam, and 

one-tfiird -to a rich citizen, whofc name was Van 

Aarfen, 
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BOO K Aarfen, at a price proportioned to what they them- 
^ XII. fsives paid for it. This extraordinary arrangement 
^lafted, till 17721 at which period the dcfccndants 
of Van Aarfen .fold their property for 1,540,0x3 
f livres •, to the two other members of the aflb- 

ciation. 

The company found Surinam plunged into 
thofe diforders which arc the' neceflary confe- 
quence of a long flare of anarchy. Their repre- 
fentative wanted toeflablilh fbme kind of police, 
fomc kind of jiillicc. He was acciifedof tyranny 
to the States General, and mafiacred in 168S by 
the troops , ^ 

The colony was attacked the year following by 
the French, under the command of DiicalTe. 
The fkill of this chief, and tlie efforts of the 
brave adventurers who attended him, were not 
powerful enough agamft a feulcmenr, where the 
civil and military troubles had caufed a fermenta- 
tion ^ in the minds of men, who had juft been re- 
conciled by a profpedl of imminent danger. Caf- 
fard, a native of St.'Malo, w/as more fortunate in 
3 712. He laid Surinam under contributions, and 
carried off to the amount of 1,370,160 hvrcsf, in 
fugar, or in bills of exchange. This difaftcr, fo 
^much more unexpedlcd as it happened at a time 
when the arms of the republic were triumphant 
every where clfc, diftrcfTcd the planters, who were 
obliged to give a tenth of their capitals. 

The foacty were accufed of having negledted 
the fortifications, and of having employed, to 
defend them, only a few .‘troops, and thofe ill- 
difciplined. Thcfc complaints were foon ex- 
tended to more fenops objcdls.* The rcafons, or 
tlie pretences for difcontent, were multiplied 
daily. The States General, wearied with all thelc 

* ♦ f4,i6«l.i3s.4d, ^ 57,250!. 
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contcib, chirged the Sradtholder to put an end b o o 
to them in wlmtever manner he might think the 
moft proper This firft magiftraie had not yet 
fucceeded m conciliating the minds of the people, 
when It became neccffary to attend to the fafety of 
the colony. , 

Sc AT CE had the £nghOi (ctticd on the. banks 
of the Surinam, before feverai of their flaies 
took refuge m the inland countries The de- 
feriion was ftill more confiderable under , the 
J 3 utch dominion, becaufcthcy required more con- 
flant labours, bccaufe the quantity of fiibfiftence 
was diminifhed, and more fevere punifhmcnts 
were infti^\cd Thefe fugitives, 1 n procefs of 
time, became numerous enough to form 2 colony. 

They ufed to quit their place of refuge in a body, 
in order to fupply themfclvcs with provifions, 
arms, and Inftruments of agriculture , and tliey 
brought back with them the Negroes who chofe to 
go with them. Some attempts were made to put 
a flop to ihefc excurfions; but they were fnmlefs, 
and could not be otherwifc Soldiers grown effe. 
minate, officers without merit, and without a * 
fenfe of honour, had an infurmountabic averfion 
fora war, where deep morafles and thick forells 
were to be pafled, in order to get w ithin reach of 
a bold and implacable enemy 

The danger became at Jaftfo urgent, that the 
'republic thought proper to lend, m 174.9, 

1772, and in 1774, feme of iheir bell battalions 
to the afiiftancc of the colony All that ihele 
brave men, arrived from Europe, have been able 
to accomphlh, after various and bloody engage- 
ments, has been to procure (bme kind of tran- 
quillity to the planters, who were before every 
day m danger of bemg either ruined or murdered. 

It hath been neceffary fucccffivcly to acknowledge 
tiie independence of ieveral numerous hords, .but. 
i . which 
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B o o Kwhich .have n‘o communication with eachotheri- 
and are feparated by confidcrable diftances '-An* * 
prefents are lent them, and it’ haih"becn' 
ftipulated that they Ihould enjoy all the advan-* 
tages of a free trade. Thefc new nations have on 
their part agreed only to afllft their ally, if it be 
necefi'ary ; , and to return them c\ery flavc who 
fhall take refuge upon their territory. To give a"* 
fanftion to thefe fcvcral ’ treaties, the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the conirafting parties have caiifed anl 
incifion to^ be made in their arms. The blood 
was received in vales filled with "ater and earth.' 
This difgufting mixture hath been drunk on both 
fides, in token of fidelity. If they had refufed to 
fubmit to this extreme humiliating ftep,^ thefe 'op- 
prcfTive mafiers would neverhave obtained a peace 
from their former flaves. ' ' 

CiMfcsftf Aftfr fo many fatal events, the colony is ftill 
penty of ^ecome more flourifhing than could have been ex-" 
Sie colony peded. Thecaufesof thts furpriCing profpetiiy 
of Suri- cannot but be curious and intcrefling. • 

The firft Europcans-who fciilcd in ihofe bar- 
barous regions, eftablilhcd their cultures at firll 
upon heights, which were commonly barren. It 
was foon fiifpefled that their faline particles had 
been detached by the torrcnjsj’ and that it was 
from thefe fuccelTive layers of an excellent flime,- 
that the lower grounds had been formed. Some 
fortunate . experiments confirmed this judicious' 
conjeflurc } and it was determined to take advan- 
tage of fo great a dilcovery. “ This was not an' 
cafy undertaking, but the defire of fuccefs fur-' 
mounted all obftacics,. . - > - ^ . 

These vaft plains nrc overflowed by the rivers 
with which they are Watered, but not during the 
wKole year. Even m the (ealbn-of the overflow- 
ings, the waters are difiTufed a little before,/ and 
■•a litile after the times of high water. During the 

ebb. 
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ebb, the nvers Teiue gfadnally, and at lo'?/ wlater B 
arc fomenmcs fevcral feet below the foil, sVhich ^ 
they covered fix hours before ' 

Thc drying up of ihefe grounds tnuft be be-’ 
gun when the rams are not abundant; and when 
the nvers are low The fcafon begins m Auguft, 
and ends m the month of December Dunng 
this period, the fpace which is to be fecured from 
inundniions is furrounded with a dike, fufficient 
to refill the waters Ittsfcldom ncccflary to raife 
11 above three feet high, bccaufe it is not ufual to 
chufe a lerntory that is more than two feet under 
water, 10 fettle a plantation upon 

At one of the torners of thc dd e, which 15 
made of the earth of the ditch digged for that pur- 
pofe, IS an h>draulic- machine, entirely open on 
ore fide, cut on the other tn thc fhape of a beak,< 
and furmfiied wuh a fiood gate, which \s opened 
by the inipulfc of the w-itcrs trom below upwards, 
and which (huts agatn by tt*so\vn weight When 
the agitation of the fea fwells the waves, the ri- 
vers prefs upon this flood gate, and clofe it fo effec- 
tually, that the waters on iheom fide cannbt get 
tn to It When, on thc contrary, the rivers 
arc low, the internal and ram waters, if there be 
any, taife the gate up, and the waters run off very 
eafily ^ 

Ik the inner part of the dike, at diflerent dif- 
tanccs from each other, a few flight trenches are 
made They sll terminate in a ditch, which (ur- 
This prccstUftm corrm- 
biues to raifc the foil, and to carry off any (iiper-* 
fluotis moiflure that might remain 
• The labours of one year are fiifiicient to fur- 
round the territory \;hicb is intended to be in- 
clofed It isploughed thc fecoftd year, and migbc 
be cultivated at thc beginning of the third, if 
It were not abiblutcly ncccflary to leave it for a 

fufficicnt 
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B o o KfuRicient length of timccxpofed to -the* influence f 

. of the frefli 'Water, ‘ in .order to countcraft the» 

aftion of the marine fairs. This circumflance nc- 
ceflarily retards the crops more than could be 
wiflled; but the abundance of them compenfites’ 

fot the delay. - tr 

The coffee-tree, which is generally planted, in 
other colonics, upon the (loping grounds, leaved 
fooner or later a void, which cannot be filled up, 
cither by another coffee-tree, or by any other 
plant, becaufe the fforms have fucceffively de- 
prived this foil of every thing that rendered it 
fertile. This is not the cafe at Surinam. .This 
valuable tree doth nor, indeed, preferve it’s vi- 
gour more than about twcniy i years j but thci 
young plants, put between the old ones, and 
intended to fticceed them, prevent the planter 
from being fenfible of this premature decay. 
This is the rcafoti that the crops are never intcr-i 
riipted They are even more plentiful than in the 
other fettlements t 

Thc difpofition of the fugar plantations, in 
thofc fmgular maiflies, have this peculiarity at- 
tending them, that the territo^, is Inlerfedled by 
levcral fmall canak, deftined for the conveyance 
of the fugar-canes. They all terminate in the 
great canal, which receives the waters when they 
rife, by one of it’s outlets; and by- the other 
works a mill, when they defeend. The firfl pro- 
duflion in thefc plantations is very indiflerent; 
but It acquires, m proceJs of time, thc proper 
degree of perfeilion. This may be waited for 
wuh lefs impatience in a region where the canes, 
at their fifth or fixth crop, yield as much fugar as 
is obtained clfcwhcre from the new-planted canes. 
One of the principles of this ferliiiiy mufl be, the 
facility with which the planters can fiirround their 
habitations wuh ’water, j during the dry feafon. 
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Theliabitual moifture which this meihod keeps upB o o K 
in the grounds, appears preferable to ihe watering 
of them, which IS pradliledmotberpaitsata con- 
ilderable ejcpence, and which cannot even be al- « » 
wajs done every where ‘ ^ 

Since the Du^cb have fnccceded in fnbdning 
the ocean in the New World, as well as in the 
Old, their cultures have profpered They have 
earned them on twenty leagues beyond the fca, 
and given to their plantations an agreeable afpedt 
and convenience^ which arc not to be perceived m 
the moft fiounfhmg pofTefiions of the Enghfh or 
French Spacious and well contrived buildings, 
tcrnces perfef>ly ftraight, kitchen gardens exquj- 
fitely neat, delightful orchards, and walks planted 
with fjmmetr}, ftrikc the eye on all Tides So 
many wonders, accomphflicd n lefs than a centu- 
ry, in floiighs that were originally difguflingand 
iinwholcromc, c'lnnot be viewed wiiho it emotion 
But the fevere eye of rcafon put a reftramt on the 
tranfporis excited by this cnclianting feene The 
capitals employed in thdie luperfluities would be 
more wifely hid out in the muUipiicauon of ven- 
dible prodiiflions 

One of the means by vvhich labour, and that 
kind of luxury that hath been introduced, have 
been chiefly’ encouraged, has been iheiextrenie 
facility which the colonifls have found m getting 
a capital They have obtained all the money 
they could make ufe of, 01 the rate of five or (ijc 
per cent butiwiih the exprefs condition, thit 
their plantations fhould rcmaio mortgaged to iheir 
credi or, nnd that till the fum was entirely paid 
off, they fiioiild be obliged to give up to him all 
their produflions it the current price m the co- 
lony 

With tlie afliflance of thefe loans, four him-Prei 
dred and thirty plantations have been formed on 
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B o o K the banks of the- Sarmam, of the Commenvvine, of 
^ the. rivers- of Cotiica 'and 'of Perica. ,In 1775,' 
they, yielded twenty-four .millions one hundred' 
of ifi and twenty ihoufand weight of rough fugar, which’’ 
detes. ^^5 CqIjJ jjj Holland for 8,333,400 livrcs*-' 
fifteen 'millions 'three hundred and-eighty^fcvcn 
pounds weight of coffee, which were . lold for 
8,580,934 livres-f; nine hundred' and fevehiy 
thoufand pounds weight of cotton, which were 
fold for 2,372,255 iivrcs^; fcvcn hundred and 
ninety thoufand eight, hundred and fifty-four 
pounds weight of coooa^ tyhich were fold for 
616,370 Jivres |j ; one hundred and fifty-two 
thoufand eight hundred and forty-four pounds 
weight , of wood for dying,* which were fold for 
14,788 iivres S- The fum total of thefe produc-* 
tions, .amounted to 19,917,747 Iivres^, and was 
brought into the harbours of the republic upon 
feventy velTeis. . Thei number of tliefe vefiels 
would -have increafed, if 'the five hundred .arid 
fixty thoufand pllons of melalTcs, and the hun- 
dred and fixty-ux gallons of-ium, fent to North 
America, had been . conveyed to Europe; and 
they w ill ftill incrcafe, if the tobacco which hath 
juff begun to bc'plamcd, fliouId thrive as well as 
is expected. , 

■ The united labours of, thefe fettlemchis, cm-i 
ployed in i775 fixty thoufand flaves of^cvery 
age and fcx.. ..They belonged to tuo thoufand 
eight hundred and iwenty-lour mafters, cxclu- 
five of the women and children.' • The white 
people were of fevcral countries and of different 
religions. . * 

> -Such is the influence of the fpirit of trad?, that 
it forces. all national and religious prejudices to 
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fubmit to that general intereft, which (houM be B o o k 
the bond of union among mankind. What are ^ 
thofe idle nominal diftinaions of Jews or 
ans, French‘orDutch?,Mifcrab!e inhabitants of a 
rpor, which ye cultivate with/o much toil and for- 
row ; are ye not all brethren ? Why then do yc 
drive each other from a world, where yc live but 
for an inftant ? And what a life too is it, that yc 
. have , the folly and cruelty to difpuie with each 
other the enjoyment of ^ Is it not fufficient, that the 
elements, the heavens, and even the earth, com- 
bat agamft you, but yc muft add to ihofe feourges, 

.with which nature hath furrounded you, the 
abufe of that hitle ftrengih ibc has left you to 
refift them ? . ' ' ’ 

Paramabiro, the principal place of the co- 
lony of Surinam, is a fmall town pleafantly filu- 
ated. The houfes are pretty and convenient} 
though they arc only built of woo'd upon a foim- 
.datioii of European bricks. It’s port, vthich is 
.Eve leagues diftanc from the fca, has every re- 
qiiifire that can be defired. It is.thc rendezvous of 
all the (hips difparchcd from the mother country (o 
receive the produce of this colony. The company to 
.which this large fcitkmcnt belongs,' is obliged to 
defray the public expences. The fovereign hath en- 
abled them to fulfil this obligation, by perniiiring 
them to levy fomc taxes, which cannot be increafed 
without the conftni of ibcftate and of the mliabit- 
. ants. A poll-tax of one hundred fols*, upon every 
free adult ‘or j andoflixty (bis for every 
child, was formerly the highed Of thefc coptribu- 
‘ ttons. In t7'j6, it hath been changed for.unoihcc 
Icfs. degrading, of (lx per cenn upotiithe produc- 
tions or the country, upon the profits of trade, and* 
upon the vvages^of the feveral occupations. Never- - 

* 4*. , ’...v ..'I -t* K. 6d, 
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BOO Kthclcfs, the payment of two and a'half per cenf. 
for the commodities which were exported from the 
colony, and of one and a half per cent, for thole 
which were imported, hath not been difcontlnued. 
Thefe taxes united* are icatcc fiifficient for the 
great oly‘e<fk for which they are dellgned, and there 
is feldom any thing remaining for the benefit of 
the company. 

BrsiDc the taxes levied for the company, there 
is one which is rather confiderable, upon the 
produ£tions of the colony, which the citizens have 
agreed to efiabiifh themfclvcs for their rcfpedive 
wants, and cfpcciaUy for the pay of three hundred 
free negroes, who arc employed in protedling tltc , 
cultarcs from the incurfions of the fugitive Ne- 
groes. ' * 

NoTwtTHSTANoiKGail thefeimpofis and not« 
wtUiRanding the obligation of paying the intereft 
of 77,000.000 livres*, the colony was in a floti- 
nfhing fiate, while ii*s produ<flions had a certain 
and advantageous mart. But fince coffee hatlt 
loft in trade one half of it’s former price, every 
thing is fallen into extreme confufion ; the debtor 
is become infohent, hath been driven from his 
plantation Even the moft mercilcfs creditor hath 
not been able to recover bis capital, and they have 
both been ruined. ‘ Men have become (till more 
exafperated againft each other, their minds have 
been depreffed, and it is difficult to forefee at what 
period concord and induftry will revive. Let us 
examine w hat hath been the fate of Eeibice, dur- 
ing this fatal crifis, * 1 ^ 

This fctilement bounded on the call by the 
Corentin, and on the weft by the territory' 
Bcrbice. of Demcrary, extends no more than ten leagues 
along the Qoaft. In the inland part of the coun- 

tunes and 
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'try it might reach as far as that part of the Cor-B O O K 
delcirias, known by the name of the Blue Moun- , 
tains. The great nver from which it hath derived ^ ' 

it's name, being choaked up at it*s mouth by a 
bank of mud and fand, hath at firft no more than 
foutleen or fifteen feet in depth ; but it foon ac- 
quires forty, and it's navigation is ea(y as far as 
thirty-fix leagues from the fca, which is the utmofi: 
extent of the mofl dtftant plantations. 

’The foundations of this colony were .laid in 
1626. As it was formed in a diftridt included 
in the grant given to the Weft India company, 
that body, which was at that time powerful, and 
ftrongly proiedled, referved to themfelves fome 
privileges, and more erpccially the exclufive fale 
of (laves. The culture of fugar and arnotto, 
which were the only articles attended to, had not 
made any confidcrable progrefs , when, in i68p, 
fume French adventurers ravaged tlie country, 
and did not leave it till they bad extorted the 
promife of 44,000 iivres*, which were never 
paid. Some Frenchmen invaded the colonies 
again in 1712. , Ini order to efcape pillage, 
and to get rid of ihefe foreigners, the inhabitants 
engaged to give them 'j66o, 000 livfcs f. The 
Negroes, the fugar, and the provifions which 
were delivered, amounted to 28,654 livres, 

4 fols the remainder was to be paid in Europe 
by the proprietors of (lie habitations, who all be- 
longed m the province of Zealand. Whether 
.fuirr iinAhiliy; oi- iihvugihotifgir, nleyrcihiEa'io 
ratify an engagement entered into without their 
cortfent. Three rich individuals of Amfterdatn 
fulfilled the obligation, and became folc proprie- 
tors of Berbice. 

* *,8 35l- 8tl. 4 27,S»5l* I ‘S:* 6d. 
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BOOK They conduced xhemfclves with prudence ancT 
. modention They reftored the ancient planta- 

tion=, they introduced a better method among 
thofe who cultivated lliem , they add-d the cul- 
ture of cocoa to ihofe which were already known , 
but their capital was not fufficient to raife the 
colony to that degree of profperity of which it 
appeared to be fufceptible, 7^040,000 Iivres(<z)» 
were thought neceflary for this great olyecl, 
and fixteen fhares, each of 4,400 livrcs (^), were 
created They ucre not able 10 difpofe of 
more than nme hundred and forty one, upon 
\diich even the purchafers did not furnirti more 
than 42 per cent Thus the new capital was re- 
duced to 1 i573j 352 litres (c), out, of which 
. 1,320 000 livfcs (d) belonged to the former com- 
pany for the ceflion of all their property, fo that 
the remainder of the money amounted to no more 
than 273,352 Iivrcs(^) 

This was a very fmallfum to anfwer the in- 
tended purpofe The proprietors were them- 
iclvcs fo well convinced of it, iliat in 1730, they 
required that every fubjedt of the ftaie Ihould be 
allo\/ed to trade 10 Berbicc and to fettle there, up- 
on condition of paying in America fixhvrcsC/) 
poll-tax For every white man, and for every Ne- 
gro they fltould place upon their habitation 55 
Iivics (^) pyer plantation, towards the ecclefiaftical 
contribution , two and a half per cent for all the 
merchandile which Hiould enter the colony, or 
for the pros-ifions which fiiould be yarned out of 
It, and in Europe 3 Iivres (6) per ton, for every 
thing they fliould receive from the ports of the 
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republic^ and three livrcs* per ton for every ar- E O O K 
tide they ibould fend there. Wuh tbefe alTift* . . 

ances, the company engaged to defray all the ex- 
pencesthat fbould be wanted for government, for 
defence, for the police, and for the legiflation of 
that fetilemeni. The ftaies general approved of 
this plan, and gave it the (antiion of their laws, 
by a decree of the 6th ofDectmber 173? 

A TOLERABLE degree of adliviiy was the fortu- 
nate refuli of thefe new arrangements Every thing 
was in a profperous (late, when in 1756, the white 
people, and they alone, were iniackcd with an 
epidemical difordcr which Ufted (even years, and 
deftroyed the greeted number of them. The 
date of weaknefs to which Bcrbicc was reduced 
by this calamity,^ encouraged 'the fiaves to rebel 
in 1763. Upon* the fird intimation of this infur- 
reilion, twenty /oldiers, and a few colonids who 
had efcaped the contagion, took refuge upon four 
vefleU that were’m the river, and (bon after fecar- 
ed themfelves in a redoubt built near the ocean. 

They were at length enabled, by the aTiftance 
(ent from all quarters to them, to return^to their 
plantations, and even to fubdue the Negroes ; but 
their authority was edablifhcd only upon ruins ari 
upon dead bodies. 
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BOO K threw the planter^, already too much dilcouraged 
. by the total lofs of their cocoa trees, and by the 
''^**^enormous redudlion of the price of their coffee, 
into defpair. Accordingly this fettfement, upon 
which fo great hopes had been founded, is conti- 
nually decreafing. . 

. ■ - There are but one hundred and four, plantati- 
ons in the colony, mofi: of which are inconfidera- 
b!e, fcattered at great dillancesupon the banks of 
the river Berbice, or upon that of Canje, which 
empties lifelf in the firft, at three leagues diflance 
from the Tea. Their population confifts of feven 
thoufand fiaves of every age and fex,' and of two 
hundred and fifty while men, exclufive of the fol- 
diers, who ought to amount to the fame number. 
The coffee, the fugar, and cotton they produce 
-annually, is conveyed to the mother-country upon 
four or five fhips, and is not fold for more than 
one million, or twelve hundred thoufand livres •, 
From this fum on mtereft'of fix percent, ought 
to be deduflcd, which the colonifls have engaged 
to pay for about 1,760,000 livres +, which they 
have borrowed ; but this is an obligation which 
it is not in their power -io fulfil. The lenders 
are obliged to be laiisfied with four, three, or 
two per cent. Several of them even do not receive 
any thing. 

Although, according to the calculations de- 
livered in 1772 to the States General, the annual 
expences of fovcreignly, do not exceed in Europe 
and in America 190,564. livres the company 
arc nevcrthclefs m*a defjpcrale liiuation. From 
1720 to 1765, the united dividends have nor 
amounted to more than 6 1 per cent, which makes, 

• From 4 t.6$SI. ijj. to so.cco!. 
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one year with another, no more than After B ^ o K 
this period there hath been -no more dividend. , ^ 
Accordingly, the (hares which have coft 2,200 
hvres*, are no longer marketable, they would 
not fell for 110 livrcs*f. A very different idea 
miift be formed of the colony of fiflequibo. 

This river, twelve ‘leagues diftanr from that Antiquity 
of Berbice, firft attrafled the attention of 
Dutch, who, as well as the other Europeans, in-fcquibo.* 
felled Guyana^ with their plunders towards iheCaufeof 
end of the fixteenth century, in hopes of finding 
gold there. Ii is unknown at what precife pe-terhavmg 
liod they fettled at ElTequibo •, but it is certain, 
that they were driven from it by the Spaniards mrimeia”a 
1595. ’ ^ langTud 

It is evident, 'that thefe republicans returned 
to their pod, fince they were again expelled from 
it in 1666 by the Englidi,' and even they could 
not maintain tliemfelvcs there for one whole year. 

This fettlement, which had always been inconfi- 
derable, was reduced to noihmg.\vhsn the Dutch 
retook polTeflion of it. In 1740, it’s produdtioils 
did not form more than the cargo of one fingle 
veflel. ' . ' M ^ 

Two or three years after, (bme of the colonids 
of Effequibo, turned their ’attention towards the 
neighbouring river of Demerary. It’s borders were 
found very fertile, 'and thisdifcovery was attended 
with fortunate circumftanccs. , 

For fome time pad the clearing of the lands 
had been fufpended at Siirinam, by the bloodv 
and nunou'; war which tlie' colonifls fuflamed 
agamfl the Negroe*; aficmbled m the woods. ' Ber- 
bice was hkev/ife d'duibed by the revolt of n’s 
flares The Weft India cocnpiny feized this fa- 
\ourableopporiunity of inviting cmerprifing men. 


• Sil. 131 4 <J 
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B o O K.of all nations, to fliare in tlie grant that had been 
made to them. Thofc who arrived there with a 
' fmall fiiare of property; received gratuitoufly a cer- 

tain extent of territory, wiili Tome other encourage- 
ments. They were even affured, that after their 
firft labours, they fliould obtain a loan of the value 
of three fifths of the (cttlements they fhould have 
formed upon moderate terms. This arrangement 
became a fruitful (burce of induftry, of aflivity, 
•and of ceconomy. In 1769, there were already 
eftablifhed upon the banks of the Dcmcrary, one 
hundred and thirty habitations, m which fbgar, 
coffee, and cotton were cultivated with fuccefs. 
The number of plantations hath much increafed 
Once that period, and it will fiill increafe a great 
deal more, 

ConfuGoo Such is the ftatc of the three colonies,’ which 
that pre. jhe Dutcli have fucccflivcly formed in Guyana. It 
SDauh is deplorable, and will remain fo for a long while» 
colonle*. perhaps for ever, unlcfs government In their wif- 
dom, in their gencrofiiy, and in their courage, 
can fuggeft fomc expedient to relieve the planters 
from' the opprcfiivc burilicn of the debts whicli 
iliey have contraflcd. 

Ik modern times, the governments thcmfelves 
have fci the example of loans. The facility of 
obtaining them at an intercfl more or iefs burthen- 
fome, hath engaged, or fupported almoft all of 
them, in wars, incompatible with their natural 
rcfources. This folly hath infedled tlic cities, tiie 
provinces, and the fcveral aflbeiations of men. 
The large trading companies have alfo greatly 
extended ilus culloox*, c.wi U hath. oCtecwatds 
become familiar to bold men, urged by their 
difpofirion, to extraordinary entcrpriles 

The Dutch, who, in proportion to their terri- 
tory and to their population, had accumulated a 
. ‘ . greater 
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greater quantity of metals than any other people, BOOK 
and who did not find^a ufe for them in their own 
rranfadtions, extenfive even as they were, have 
endeavoured to place them to advantage, in the 
public funds of all nations, and even in the fpe- 
culative undertakings of individuals. Their mo- 
ney hath ferved particularly to cultivate fome fo- - 
wgn colonies in Ameticji, and principally their 
own. - But the precaution they had taken of hav- 
ing the plantations of their debtors mortgaged to 
'them, hath not produced the effeft which they 
expelled from it. They have never been reim- 
butfed their capital, and have even never received 
the intereft of their money, fince the provifions 
of thofe fettlements have been reduced in their % 
price. The contradls made with the planters, 
who are reduced to a ftate of indigence, have 
fallen fifty, fixty, eighty per .cent, below their 
original value. 

• THIS is a matter totally ruinous. It would be 
in vain to examine, whether it mufl: be attributed 
to the avidity of the merchants fettled at Amfter- 
dam, or to the inadllvity and idle expences of 
the colonifts removed beyond the Teas. Thefe 
difciiQions 'would not diminifh the evil Wc 
will leave fuch idle queftions to be difculTed by 
idle men, let them write and difpute^ if no godef 
fhould refult from this, there is not much harni 
. in it. But it is exertion, and not difeourfe, that 
is requited in a conflagration. While time would 
be lofl in examining what hath been the caufe of 
the fire, what ravages it hath made, and what it’s 
progrcls hatii been, the building would be re- 
duced to alhes. A matter of a very urgent na- 
ture fiiould engage the attention of the Stares 
General. Let them relieve that vaft extent of 
country fubjefl to Holland, from the river Pou- 
lumn to that of Marony, from the anxiet/it la- 
■ boiirs 
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Kbours undcr/and from the mifery with which jt 
is opprelTed, and let them afterwards remove the 
"^otber obftacles which fo obftinately impede it’s 
advancement. ’ 

That difficulty which arifes from the climate, 
appears the mou unfarmountable. In this re- 
gion, the year is divided between continual rains 
and exceflive heats. ‘ Difgufting reptiles are in- 
cefiantly attacking the crops purchafed by the 
rooft affiduoiis labours. The colonies run the 
rifk of penlhtng, either by dropfies, or by fevers 
of all kinds. Amhority is unavailing againft thefe 
feourges of nature. The only remedy,'if there can 
be one, mun; be the work of lime, of population, 
and of the clearing of the lands. 

What the laws can, and what they ought to 
do, would be to unite to the body of the republic, 
poflelTions which are in a manner cafually aban* 
doned to private anbciaiions, who do not attend 
fufficiently, or in a proper manner, to the feveral 
parts of adminiftraiion in the countries fiibjedt to 
their monopoly. States have been all , convinced, 
fooncr of later, of the inconvenience of leaving the 
provinces they have invaded m the other bemi- 
iphcrc to fchartered companies, whofe interefts 
feldom coincided withthofeof ihc public. They 
have at length imderftood, that the diftance did 
not alter the nature of the exprefs, or tacit cove- 
nant made between adminiftraiion and the fub- 
jeCis; and that when the fubjedts . bav c faid we 
'will obey, we will ferve, we will contribute ..to 
the formation and to the maintenance of the 
public ftrength, an'd that the mimftry have an- 
fwered, v/c will protett you within by our police 
'and by our laws; and without by negociations 
and by arras, thefe conditions ought equally to 
Hje fulfilled on both fides, from one bank of a 
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fca to that which is oppofed to it ; they have un-'B 0 0 K- 
derftood, that the ftipulated protetflion being . 
withdrawn, the obedience and the promifed fuc- 
coiirs were of courfeiufpendcd; that if thcafilft- 
ances fhould be required, when the proteflion had 
ceafed, adminiftration would degenerate into a 
tyrannical fyftcm of plunder; and that the people 
were^releafed from the path' of fidelity towards 
them ; that they were entitled to free ihemfelves 
from a bad maftcr, and at liberty toichufe an- 
other i that they returned to a ftatc of abfolutc 
freedom, and recovered the prerogative of infti- 
tuting any form of government that might -be 
thought mofl fuitablc to them. From thele cir- 
cumftanecs, ftates have concluded, that their 
fubjeCls of the New World, had ‘as much right 
as thofe of the Old, to depend upon government 
onlyj and that their colonics would be in a more 
fiourilhing condition under the immediate pro- 
tcdlion or the ftate, than under that of any inter- 
vening power. The fuccefs hath generally de- 
monflrated the folidiiy of ihcle views. None 
but the United Provinces have adhered to the 
original plan. This .infatuation cannot laft ; 
whenever it fhall be dilTipatcd, the revolution will 
he effected without commotion, becaufe none of 
the aflbciaiions which muft be abolifhed, hate 
any interefl in oppofing it : it will even be accom- 
plifhed without embarraflment, becaufe none of 
ihofe aflociations have one fingle vefiel, or carry- 
on the leaf!: trade. The Dutch pofTefilons in 
Guyana, will then form one entire ftate, capable 
'of making fome refiftance. , 

Jn the prefent ftatc of things, Berbice and Ef- 
feqinbo, are fcarce able to rcpulfc an enterprifing 
pirate, and would be obliged to capitulate at the 
appearance of the fmalleftfquadron. The eaftern 
par., v.hich by it’s wealth is expofed to greater 
• danger. 
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BOO K^anger, is better defended. The entrance of the ’ 
XIL Surinam river is not vcrfprafticable on account of 
' fand-banks. Ships, however, that do notdraw 

more than twenty feet water, can come in at 
flood. At two leagues from it’s outlet, the Com- 
menwine joins the Surinam. This point of union 
the Dutch have principally fortified. They have 
created a baitery on’the Surinam, another on the 
right bank of the Commcowinc, and on the left 
* bank, a citadel called Amfterdam. Thefe works 
form a triangle; and their fires, which crofaeach 
other, arc contrived to have the double cfftiSttof 
preventing (hips from proceeding further up one 
river, and from entering into the other. The 
fortrefs is fituatcd In the middle of a fmal) morafs, 
and IS inacceffible, except by a^narrow caiifeway 
entirely commanded by the artillery. It requires 
no more than eight or nine hundred men to garri- 
fon It completely. It is flanked wiih four baflions, 
and flirrounded with a mud rampart, a wide ditch ’ 
full of waier, and a good covered way r for the 
reft, it ts unprovided with powder magazines, 
hath no vaults, nor any kind of cafemenr. .Three 
leagues higher upon the Surinam is a ma(ked bat- 
tery, intended to cover the harbour and town of 
Paranvbiro .)i is called, Fort Zeeland. A bat- 
tery of the fame kind; which they call Sommcfwelt- 
foit, covers the Commenwine at nearly the fame 
diflance. The forces of the colony confift of it’s 
militia and twelve hundred regulars, and of two 
companies of artillery. . , 

If tins fcttlcment were tmited to the two others,* 
and if all ibefc divided territor.ts uere joined, 
they would mutually afllfl; each other. Tlie re- 
public itfelf, accuflomed to caft a watchful eje 
upon a domain become more particularly it’s own 
property, would protcil it with all it’s powee. 
The fea and land forces woald be, employed to 
, flieUcr 
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fhelter it from the dangers with which it might beu o O K 
threatened on the fide of Europe, and to relieve 
It from the ftate of anxiety with which u is conti- 
nually agitated even m the continent 
The Dutch cxcrcifed agamft the Negroes m 
Gu>ana, cruelties unknown in the idands The 
facility of defertion in an immenfe territory, hath 
probably occafioned this excels of barbarity A 
flave IS put to death his mafter upon the flight- 
efl: fufpicions, m prefence of all the other flaves, 
but v/ith the precaution of keeping the white men 
out of fight, Lecnufe they alone might give tljeir 
teftimony in a court of juftice, agamfl; th s ufiir- 
pation ot public auihont) 

These cruelties have focceflively driven to the 
forefts, a confiderable multitude of ihefc deplo- 
rable vidtims of an inlamous avarice A fharp 
and bloody war hath been carryed on againfl them 
without a poflibilny of dcftroying them Their 
ind‘“pendcnce bath at length been necefianly ac- 
krowlcdged, and fmee ihefe Temaxkable treaties 
they have formed fevcral hamlets, where they 
cultivate m peace, upon the back feltlcments ot 
the colony, the provihons they arc abfolutely in 
want of for their fubfiftence 

Other Negroes have forfaken their manufac- 
tures Tliefe fugitives fall uneapedlcdiy, fome-' 
times upon one ndeof the colony, fometimes up- 
on another, m order to carry off fiipplies for their 
own fubfiflence, and to Jay wafle the wealth of 
their former t) rants It is in vain that the troops 
are Icept continually upon the vatch, to chccicor 
to fiirprife fo dangerous an enemy By means of 
private informaunn, they contrive to efcapeevery 
Inarc, and diitft their incurfions to^'ard. ihrfe 
parts winch happen to be left dcfcnctl'^fs 
Mithi>,ks Ifee thofe people vhowere fla.es 
m Eg^pr, and who, taking rc%t n the defens 

of 
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B o o'Kof Arabia, wandered for the fpacc of forty years) 
attempted to make incurfions upon all tlie ncigh- 
** “'’'^bouring people, harafled them, penetrated ai- 
ternateTy among forae of them, and by flight and 
frequent inroads paved the way for the invafion 
of Paleftine. If nature fhould chance .to add a 
great foul,*- and a powerful undetflandmg to the 
outward form of a Negro j if fomc European 
fhould afplrc to the glory of being the avenger of 
nations thatha\cbecn opptefled during twocen- 
tiiries; if even a miffionary fhould know how to 
avail himfelf properly of the continual and pro* 
greflive afeendent of opinion over the variable 
and tranfient empire of ftrength, — butalas! muft 
the cruelty 'of our European ’policy infpire An- 
guinary ideas, and fuggeft plans of deftruAion to 
an equitable and humane man, uhofe thoughts 
are engaged m fecuring the peace and happuiefs 
of all mankind ? 

The republic will prevent the fubverfiorj of 
their fettlcments, by laying a falutary reflraint on 
the caprices and extravagances of their fubjedls. 
They will alfo take cflcClual mcafures to bring 
into their own ports the fruits of their labours, 
which hitherto ha\e been too often thrown into 
another clnnncK 

The principal proprietors of Dutch Guiana re- 
Hde in Europe. There are fcarccly to be found 
in the colony any inhabitants, but the faftors of 
thefc wealthy men, and fuch proprietors, whofe 
fortunes ,are too moderate to admit of their in- 
trufling the care of their plantations to other 

be extremely confined. Acc*rdingty, the vefTcIs 
which are fent from the mother country to bring 
< liome their produce, carry out nothing but ah* 
foliitc ncccfianeS; \try Icfdom any articles of 
I'lyity, and but (cw of them. E.cn this fcanty 

fuppiy 
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fiipply the Dutch traders are forced to fhare withB 0 0 K 
the Eng\i(h of North America. 

Those foreigners were at firft admitted only, 
becaufe the colony was under a iieccfiity of pur- 
chafing horfes of them. The difficulty of breed-’ 
ing, and, perhaps, other caufes, jhave eftablilhed 
this permiflion. The bringing of horfes is fo indif- 
penfible a pafiportfor the men, that a fhip which 
does not carry a number proportionate to it’s fizc 
ia not admitted into their harbours, ‘But if the 
horfes happen to die in their paflage, it is foffici- 
ent that their heads arc produced, to entitle the 
owners to expofe to ^falc all kinds of provifions. 

There is a law forbidding payments to be made 
otherwife than by barter of molafles and rum j but 
this law IS little attended to. The Englifb, newly, 
arrived, who have ufurped the right 'of import- 
ing thither whatever they choofe, take care to ex- 
port the mod valuable commodities of the colony, 
and even exail payments in money, or bills of ex- 
change on- Europe. Such is the law of force, 
which republics apply, not only to other nations 
but to each other. The Englilh- treat the Dutch 
nearly in the fame manner as the Athenians did 
the people of Melos. Jtbns>ever been the cafe^ 
faid they to the inhabitants of that iflan’d,'/- 6 <rr /Zr# 
•iheakejtJbouUjubmutotbefiror.geJl: this law \is not 
of our makings // is as cld-as ibe world., and will 
Jubjijlas lotig^s the world endures^ This argument, 
which is fo well calculated to fuit the purpofes of 
injufiice, brought Athens in it's turn under the 
dominion of Sparta, and at length deftroyed it by 
thehandsof theRomans. , 

,The United Provinces have not given to their The loiTea 
American feitlements that attention they deferv- 
cd, although ihe) have met with ftrokes fo fevere, D^ch, 
and fo clofely following upon each other, as ought rW- 
to have opened their eyes. If they had not been pubSl’* "I 

. blinded ly careful 
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BOOK blinded by the rapidity of their fuccefs, they would 
. , have difcovered the beginning of their rv\m in the 

of their lofs of Brazil. Deprived of that vaft acqutfition, 
Amencan v/hich iti their hands might have become the firft 
colony of the univerfe, and might have compen--* 
fated the vveaknefeor InCufficiency of their territory* 
in Europe, they faw themfelves reduced to the 
condition they were in before tlicy had made tins 
conqueft, of being faflors for other nabons' and 
tlius was created, in iheir mafs of real wealth, a 
void which hath never fince been filled up 
The confeqiienccs of ihe'adl of navigation, 
pafled in England, were not lefs fatal to the 
Dutch From this time that ifiand, ceafing to 
be a tributary to tlic trade of the republic, be- 
came her rival, and In a fhort time acquired a 
decifive fupenoiiiy over her in Africa, Afia, and 
America. 

Had other nations adopted the policy of Bri- 
tain, Holland mud hive funk under the droke. 
Happily for her, their kings knew not, or cared 
not, for the profperity of their people. Every 
government, however, in proportion as it has be- 
come more cnliglueiied, has afTiimed to Itfelf it’s 
own branches of commerce. Every dep that has 
been taken for this purpofe, hath been an additi- 
onal check upon the Dutch; and we may prefume, 
from the prefent date of things, that fooner or 
later every people will edablifli a navigation for. 
ihemfeivcs, fuiicd to the nature of their country, 
and to the extent of their abilities To this pe- 
riod the CQurfc of events in all nations feems to 
“w/i a tmVvt, Vne ‘Erti'i'c.Vi, 

who arc indebted for their fuccefs, as much to the 
indolence and ignorance of their neighbours, as 
to their own CEConomy and experience, will find 
themfelves reduced to their original date of pc>- 
verty. 


It 
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■ It is not certainly in ihc power of human pru- B^‘0 O K 
,dence to ‘ prevent this ^revolution : but there was , 

,no heceffiiy to anticipate it, -as the' republic has 
‘done, by choofing' to interfere as a principal in 
.the troubles, which fo frequently have agitated 
. Europe. The interefted policy of our times would 
have afforded a fufficient excufe for the wars Oic 
hath commenced or fuftained for the fakc‘ of lier 
- trade., But upon what, principb can Ihe.juftify 
Jthofe in. which her exorbitant ambition, -or. 511- 
•founded.apprehcnfions, ,havc engaged her? She 
has been obliged ; lO’ fuppoTt • hcrfelf by immenfc 
.loans: if we (lirh up together all the debts fepa- 
. rately contrafied by the generalities, the provinces, 
and the towns',' which are all equally .public debts, 

'wc ftalicfind they' amount to. two, thoufand mil- 
lions of livres * ^ the intereff of-which, though re- 
. duced to two and a half f:r cent, bath amazingly 
'increafed the load pf taxes. • ... 

- Ot!!Ers -.will perhaps examine, whether thefe 
.‘taxes have been laid on with judgment, ond-col- 
]e<fled with due' occonomy. Ir is fufficient here 
to remark, that they have had the cffcft'ofincreal- 
.ing fo .confiderably the price .of neceffaries, and 
' confequenOy that of labour, tliat the induftrious 
partof-the nation have fuffered levcrely from tliem. 

.The rnanufadurcs of wool, filk, gold, filver, arid 
. a variety bf others, have'funk, after having ftrug- 
gled,for a.’ long time- under, the* growing weight 
'oKtaxesandfcarcily. 'When* the fpring equinox 
brings on at the .fame'- time high tides and the 
. melting of the fnow, a country-is laid under water 
, by ,the overflowing of the rivers. > No fooner does 
„ihe increafe of.raxes'.raile the price of provifions, 

. than the workman, who pays more for his daily 
, coiifunaptiori, 'without' receiving any addition 'to 

83.533, 33 jl. 63. 8 d. 
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B O O Khis wages, forfakesthe manufa^ureand work(hop. 
Holland hath not preferved any of it’s internal re- 
^fources of trade, but f«c\i as were not expofed to 
any foreign competition.’ 

The hiifbandry of the republic, if vve maybe 
allowed to call ft by that name, that is to fay, the 
herring.fifhery, hath fcarce fuffered leis. This 
fifiiei} , w hidi for a long lime was entitled the gold 
mine of the flate, on account of the number of 
perlbns who derived their fiibftftence, and even 
grew rich from it, is not only reduced to one-half, 
but the profits of it, as well as thofe of the whale 
fifhery,’ are dwindled by degrees to nothing. Nor 
is It by advances of fpccie, that thofe who fuppoft 
thefe two fifiterics' embark in the undertaking. 
The partnerfhips confifi; of merchants, who fiirnift 
the bottoms, die rigging, tlie utenfils, and the 
ftorcs. Their profit confifts almofl entirely in the 
vent of thefe fcvcral mcrchandifes : they are paid 
for them out of the produce of ihefifiiery, VNliich 
feldom yields more than is fufficienr to defray ids 
cxpenccs. The impoflibiliiy there is in Holland 
of employirig their numerous capitals to better 
adtantage, has been the only caufc of preferving 
the remains of this ancient fource of the public 
profperiiy. ' 

The excelTivc taxes, which have mined the 
manufaflures of the republic, and reduced the 
« profits of their fifiieries Jo low, have greatly con- 
fined their navigation. The Dutch have the ma- 
terials for building at the firfi liand. They fcl- 
dom crofs the fea without a cargo, Tlic^ live 
vvirh the itn’dlclt lobricty. The Ifghtnels ot tfiefr 
Jhtps in working is a great fating in the numbers 
of their crews , and thefe crews are eafily formed, 

' and aUvayskept in the greatefl: perfcdlion, and at 
a fmall expcnce, from the miiUiiudc of failors 
fwarming m a country which confifis of nothing 
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elfe bm fca and (bore. Notwithftandmg all tbefes o O K. 
advantagcs» which are further increafed by tlic- , 
low rate of money, they have been forced to 
the freight trade of Europe with Sweden, ^Den- 
mark, and cfpecially the Hamburgers, with whom 
the'necefiary requifites f6r navigation ate not in- 
cumbered with tjhe fame impofitions. 

With the freights have diminifhed the com- 
miffions which ufed to be fent to the United Pro- 
vinces. When Holland was become a great ftaple, 
merchandife was fent thither from all parts, as 
to the market v;hete the falcof it was moft ready, 
fare, and advantageous. i Foreign merchants 
were the mote ready oftentimes to fend them 
thither, as they obtained, atancafy rate, credit to 
the amount of two-thirds, or even three-fourths, 
of> the value of their goods. This management 
infured to the Dutch the double advantage of em- 
ploying their capitals without rilk, and obtain- 
ing a commilTion befidcs. The profits of com- 
merce were at that time fo confiderable, that they 
could cafily bear thefe charges: they are now fo 
greatly leflencd, fince cxpeticnce has multiplied 
the number- -of adventurers, that the feller is 
obliged to convey his commodity himfelf to tlie 
conliimcr, without the intervention of any agent. 

But if upon certain occafions an agent muft be 
employed, they will prefer, c<etem partbm^^ tliofc 
ports wlieie commodities paymo duty of import . 
or export. ^ 

Tilt repubfic fiaift fikcwAe /oil the trade of m- 
furance, which (lie had ,in a manner monopolized 
formerly. It was in her ports that all the nations 
of Europe ultd to infiirc their freights, to ihc 
great profit of the infurers, who, "by dividing and 
-multiplying their rilks, feldom failed of enrich- 
ing themfelvcs. Tn. proportion as the fpirit of in- 
quiry introduced itfdf into all our ideas, whether 
• • ‘ r 1 ’ of 
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BOOKoF plulofophy or ceconomy, the utility of thefe 
^ fpcculatinns became uni\erfally knoun The 

practice became familiar and general , and what 
other nicions have gamed by it, was of courfe loft 
to Holland 

Fkom ihefc obfervations it is evident, that all 
the branches of commerce the lepubhc was m 
poftcflion of, have been very greatly dimmifticd 
Perhaps the greater part of them would have been 
annihilated, if the quantity of herfpccie, and her 
extraordinary occonomy, had not enabled her to 
be ^tisfied with a profit of three per cent which 
we look upon to be the value of the prodiuft upon 
all her trade This great deficiency has been 
made up to them b) veiling their money in the 
Lnglilh, french, Auftrian, Saxon, Danifh, and 
even Ruffian funds, the aiwoiint of which, upon 
the whole, is about ftxtecn hundred millions of 
livres • 

Foumcrly the ftate made this branch of com* 
merce unlawful, which is now become the moft 
confiderable of any Had this law been obferved, 
the fums they have lent to foreigners would have 
lain unemp’o)ed at iiome, ilieir capitals for the 
ufc of trade being already To large, that tire leaft 
addition lothem, fo far from giving an advantage, 
would become detnmental, b) making the amount 
too great for uft The fuperfluU) of money would 
immediately have brought the United Provinces 
to that pcMod, m v/hicU excels of wcalih begew 
pjvcrt) Millions of opulent perlons, in the 
midft of ilicir crcafure% vvoild not have had a 
fwCJ/C’.ev/yj Vi OiyijviviV, vhemWs-vs 

Tilt contrary pra^lice luth been the p^l^clp^l 
Tcfourcc of th- repubhe The money flic h'vs 
lent to neighbouring nations, has procured Irran 
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annual balance m her favour, by the revenue ac-B 0 0 K 
cfumg fVom 11 . The credit is always the fame, 
and produces always the lame inicreft 

We fhall not prefumc to determine how long 
Ihe Dutch v/ill continue to enjoy fo comfortable 
a fituation E''penence authoriles ns only to de- 
clare, that all governments which liave, unfor- 
tunately for the people, adopted the deteftable 
fyftem of borrowing, will, looner or later, be 
forced to give it up, md the abufe they have 
made of u will moft probably oblige them to de- 
fraud their creditors Whenever tiie republic (bail 
be reduced to this ftate, her great refonree will be 
in agriculture 

iHts, thougli u be capableof improvement in 
the county of Breda, Bois !c Due, Zuiph'“n, and 
Gueldres, can neter become very confiderable. 

The terriforv belonging to the United Provinces 
IS fo fmall, tint it will almoft jiiflify the opinion 
ofiaSuitan, who feeing with wint obflinacy the 
Dutch and Spicuards difputed with each oth'‘r the 
poflenionof It, declared, if it belonged to him, he 
Would order his pioneers to throw it into the fen 
The foil IS good for nothing but fifb, which, before 
the Dutch, were the only mhibitanis of it It has 
been faid with as much truth as energy, that the 
four elements were but in embryo there 

The exiftcnce of the republic in Europe is 
precarious, from tneir pofmon m the middle 
of a capricious and boifterous element which fur- 
rounds them, v;hich perpetinlly threatens them, 
and agninfl: which they are obliged to maintain 
means of defence ns expenfive as a numerous ar- 
my, from formidable neighbours, Ibme on tie 
feas, mdotherson thecontinenc, from the barren- 
nefs of the (oil, which p’'odo<xs nothing of what is 
abfolutely leqvured for daily fubliftence ‘VV'ihouc 
any weahh ot their o\ n, tlieii traanzmev, which 
VoL IV, U are 



ago 
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BOOKarc^ at prefcnt filled with foreign mcrchandifc, 
may be to-morrow cither empty or over flocked, 
whenever the nations fhall calier chufc to ceafe 
the ftirniniing of them with any, or fhall no 
onger require any from them. Expofed to every 
:ind of want, their inhabitants will be forced to ^ 
cave their country, or to die with hunger upon 
heir treafures, if they cannot be relieved, or if 
uccours be refafed to them. If it fliould happen 
hat the nations fhould become enlightened with 
cfpc€l to their intcrcfls, and flionld refoUeto 
arry their prodiidlions themfclves to the different 
egions of the earth, and to bring back upon 
lieir own fhtps thofe which iliey Hiall receive 
Tom thence in exclnnge, what will become of 
hefe uCelcfs earners? Deprived of original matc- 
lals, the polfeflbrs of which are at liberty to pro- 
Vibit the exportation of, or to fix them at an exor- 
aitant price, what will become of their manu- 
failures? Whether the dcfliny of any power 
fhould depend upon the vvifdom or upon the 
folly of others, that pov/er is almoft equally an 
obje£l of companion. Without the difcovery of 
the New World, Holland would be nothing, 
England would be inconfiderable, Spain and Por- 
tugal would be powerful, and France would be 
what fhe is, and what fhe will ever remain, under 
whatever maftcr, and under whatever form of 
government (he may be placed, A long ferics of 
c.il3mities may plunge her into misfortunes, but 
thofe misfortunes will be only temporary, fince 
nature IS perpetually employed in repainngiher 

there is between the Condition of an indigent peo- 
ple, and that of a people rich in ihcir lerntory. 
The litter can cxift without all other nations, 
while ihefe can fcarcecxill without them. Their 
population miifl; be tnccfianily increafing, if a 
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bad aJmmiftraiion do not retaid the progrefs offl o o K 
jt. Several fucccflue years of general deanh 
-vvill only bring on a tranfient inconvenience, if 
the wifdom of the fovereign (hould prov ide againft 
It The> fcarce ftand m need of^any allies If 
the combined policy of all the powers fliould 
concur m refufmg to purchafe their commodi- 
ties they would dill experience nothing more, 
than the inconvenience of fuperfiiiuy, md the 
diminution of their luxury, an which 

would turn to the advantage of their ftrength, 
which IS enervated, and of their manners, which 
are corrupted True riches they are m polleflion 
of, and have no need to go in learch of them at 
adiftance fo that ihe fuperabundance or fcarcity 
of the metal, Vvliich reprefents their felicity, can 
be of no avail cither for or agamCl it 

Deprived of thefe advantages m Europe, the 
republic muft feck them m America Her 
colonies, though very mfenor to the fettle- 
ments formed there by moft of the oilier na- 
tions, would furnifh produflions, the whole 
profits and property of which will center m 
her By her territorial acquifitions flie will 
be cnabl^ in every market to rival tbofe ni- 
trons, v;hofe commodities (he formerly ferved 
only to convey Holland, railed to the dignity 
of aflatc, will ceafeto be a warehoufe She vvill 
find m another h-mifphcre that confiftence which 
Europe hath denied her It remains to lee, if 
wants. 

refburces 

DpjjMAiiKand Norway, whichnre at pf^lcnt 
united imd'T the fame gove-nmenr, formed, mon* which 
theeighih century, two difierent ftares Whtlethe^^ve 
former figniUzed itfelf by the tonquefi of Eng 
land, and other bold enterpnfes, tli- latter peo Denmark 
pled the Orcades, Fero, and Iceland Urged by 
U 2 that 
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Ktliat rcHlefs fpirit, which had always actuated 
their anceftors the Scandinavians, this aflive na- 
tion, fo early as the ninth century, formed an 
eftablidimcnt m Greenland, which country, thc^e 
js good reafon to fiippofe, is attached to the 
American continent. It is even thought, not- 
withftanding the darkners which prevails over all 
the hiftoncal records of the nortli, that there arc 
fufficient traces to induce a belief, that their na- 
Mgators in the eleventh century were liardy 
enough to penetrate as far as the coafts of Labra- 
dor and Newfoundland, and that they left fomc 
fmall colonics on them. Hence it is probable, 
that the Norvv^ians liave a right to difpute with 
Columbus the glory of having difcovcred the 
New World , at Icaft, if thofe may be faid to 
have made the dilcovcf), who were there without 
knowing It 

The wars vvhicli Norway Iiad to fuftaln, till tlie 
time It became united to Denmark , the difficul- 
ties which the government oppofed to it’s naviga- 
tion , the Rate of oblivion and maiSlion into which 
this cntcrpnfvng nation fell , not only loll it it’s 
colonics in Greenland, but alfo whatever fettle- 
ments or connections u miglit have had on the 
coafts of America 

It was not nil more than a century after the 
Genoefe navigator had begun the conqueft of that 
part of the world under the Spanilh banner, that 
the Danes and Norwegians, who were then be- 
come one nation, call their eyes- upon thathemi- 
fphere, which was nearer to them than to any of 
thofe nations, who had already pofleOed themfelvcs 
of diflercnt pans of jt Tliey chole, however, to 
make their way into it by the fliorteft courfe, and 
therefore, m 1619, they fent captain Munk to find 
out a pafiage by the north-weR into the Pacific 
Ocean. Hiscxpeditionwas attended with ashtiic 

Rjcccft 
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fiiccers as thofe of many other navigators, both b 
befor? and after lum. . ^ * 

It may be prefumed, that adifappointment in 
their fifft attempt wonld not entirely havcdifgnft- 
cd the Danes; and that they would have coniinu- 
, cd their American expeditions till they had fuc- 
ceeded in forming fome feitlcments, that might 
have rewarded ' them for their trouble. If they 
loft fight of thofe diftant regions, it was becaule 
they were forced to it by an imforinnately obfti- 
nate 'war, which humbled and tormented them, 
and lafted till the year 1660. 

Tnc government feized the firfi: moment of 
tranquillity to examine the condition of the ftate. 
Like all other Gothic governments,^ it was divided 
between an cle^^ive chief, the nobility or fenate, 
and the commons. The king enjoyed no other 
pre-eminence 'than that of prcfiding m the fenate, 
and commanding the army. In the intervals be- 
tween the Diets the government was in the hands 
of the fenate : but all great affairs were referred 
to the Diets themfelvcs, which were compofed of 
the clergy, nobility, and commonalty. 

Though this conftituiion be formed upon the 
'model of liberty, no country was Icfs free than 
that of Denmark. The clergy had forfeited their 
influence from the lime of the reformation. The 
citizens had not yet acquired wealth fufficient to 
make them confiderable. Thcfe two orders were 
overwhelmed by that of the nobility, which was 
ftih influenced by the fpint of the original feudal 
lyftem, that reduces every thing to force. The 
aiiical fituation of thcaffairsof Denmark did not 
infpirc this body of men with that juftice or mode- 
ration, which the circumftances of the time re- 
quired They refufed to contribute their propor- 
tion to ihc public expences; and by this refufal 
exafperated the members of the Diet.- But, m- 
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BOO Kfteadof exterminating this proud race, which was 
, defirous of enjoying the advantages of fociety, 

'''"^without partaking the burden of it, they refolved 
to fubmit to unhmitcd fervitude, and voluntarily 
put on chains thcmfelves, which the nobles would 
never have ventured to impofe upon them by force, 
or with which they would perhaps have in \ain at- 
tempted to load them. 

At this ftrangc and humiliating fpedlacle, is 
tlicre any one who will not alk, what is man ? 
Wiiat is that original and deep fenfe of dignity 
which he is fuppofed to poflefs ? Js he born for 
independence or for llavery ? What is that fenfe* 
lefs herd of men winch we call a nation ? And 
when, on reviewing the 'globe, the fame phteno- 
menon, and the fame meannefs, are difplaycd ip 
0 greater or iels degree from one pole to the 
other, isirpoflible that pity fhould not be ex|in- 
guilhed, and that in the contempt which fuecteds 
to it ve fhould not be tempted to exclaim : Baft 
ondftupid people, fince the continuity of oppref* 
fion doth not reftore tojou any energy , fmee you 
confine yourfcivcs. to unavailing groans, when 
you might make your opprcllbrs tremble j iince 
there are millions of you, and that yet you fufFer 
yourfeUcs to be led at plcafurc by a fev/ Infants, 
armed with dcfpic.blc weapons, continue flil! to 
obey. Go on without troubling us with your 
complaints; and learn at leafl how to be unhappy, 
if know not how to be free. 

The Danes had no fooncr fubmitted to one 
fingle cliicf, than they fell into a kind of lethar- 
gic flate. To thofc great convulfions, which arc 
occafioned by the cTafliing of important rights, 
fuccccdcd ihe delufive tranquillity of fervitude. A 
nation, which had filled the Aene for fcvcral ages, 
no morcon the theatre of the world. In 
J671, itjuA recovered fo far from the trance, 

into 
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!nto\\hich the accefllon bf derpotifm bad thrown^ o o K 
it, as to look abroad, and take pofleflion of a lit-. 
tie American ifland, known by rJjc name of St. > • 
Thomas. 

This ifland, thcfariheft of the Canbbees 
wards the weft, was totally uninhabited, when 
Danes undertook to form a ftttlement upon — 
They were at firft oppofed by the EngHfh, 
pretence that fbme emigrants of that nation hadsa^ St. 
formerly begun to clear it. The Britilh miniftryi^^ 
ftopped the progrefsof this imerfcicnce ; andth*^^ 
colony were left to form plantations of fagar, 
fuch as a fandy foil, of no greater extent than 
five leagues in length, and two and a half b 
breadth, would admit of. Theft impro^crnerts, 
which were at that time very rare in the Ame- 
Ttcan Archipelago, were brought on by pariioUr 
catifes. 
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BOO Kbtingmccnantly multiplied, even at St. Thomas’s, 

^ the tranfaflionsof the inhabitants of Brandenburg 

'’'"^uerc always more of lefs unfortunate. Their' 
contradv, hovve\cr, which had been only made at 
firftfor thirty years, was renewed Some few of 
them rtill belonged to it, even in 1 73 1 ; but with- 
out any (hares or any diarter. 

NtVEKTHCLrss, It was neither to the produc- 
tions, nor to the undertakings of theunhabitants 
of Brandenburg, that the tfland of Sc. Thomas 
was indebted for it’s importance. 

Thl Tea has hollowed out from it’s coaH: an 
excellent harbour, tn which fifty (hips may ndc 
with fecurity. This advantage attradled both 
the Enghfh and French Buccaneers, who were de- 
firous of exempting their booty from the duties 
they were lubjedl.to pay in the fettlements be- 
longing to their own nations Whenever they 
had taken their prizes in the lower latitudes, from 
which they could not’mikc the windward iflands,’ 
tliey put into that of St. Thomas to difpofc of 
them. It was al(b the afylum of all merchant 
(hips which frequented it as 3 neutral port in time 
of war. It was the mait, where the ncighbotir- 
ing colonies bartered their refpedive commodi- 
ties which they could not do clfewhere with To 
much cafe and fafety. It was the port, from 
which were continually difpatchcd vcQels richly 
I.nden to carry on. n clandefline trade with the 
Spanifli coafis j in return for which, they brought 
back confiderable quantities of metal and mer^ 
chandife of great value. In a word, Sr. Thomas 

.Denm ark, . however, reaped no advantage 
from this rapid circulation. The' perlbnsi who 
enriched ihcmfelvcs were foreigners, who carried 
their vvealth to other fituations. The niother- 
couqtry had no other communication with it’s 
V colony 
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colony than by a fingle fhip, fent qut annually to'B O O K 
Africa to pnrchafe Haves, which being (old in . 
America, the Ibip returned home "laden 'with the 
prodiidlions of that country. Jn 1719 'their traf- 
fic incrcafed by the 'clearing of the illand of Sr. 

John, which is adjacent to Sc. Thomas, but not 
half fo large. Thefe flender beginnings would 
have s required the addition of Crab Jfland, or 
Bouniquen, where it Iiad been attempted to form 
a fettlement two years before. ' 

This ifland, which is from eight to ten leagues 
, in circumference, has a confiderable number of 
hills; but they are neither barren, fteep, nor very 
high. The foil of the plains and valltcs, vVhtch 
run between them, Teems to be very fruitful; and 
is watered by a number of fprings, the water of 
which is faid to be excellent. Nature, at the fame 
time that the has denied it a harbour, has made it 
am'etfds by a multitude of the fineft bays that can 
be conceived. At every ftep fome remains of plan- 
tations, rows of orange and lemon trees, are ftill 
found i which make it evident, that the Spa- 
niards of Porto-Rico, who are not furiiicr diftant 
than five or fix leagues, had formerly fettled 
there. ' 


Thc EngUfh, obferving that fo promifing an 
ifiand was without inhabitants, began to raife 
fome plantations there towards the end of the lafc 


century, but they had not .time to reap the fruit 
of their labour. They were furptifed by the Spa- 
niards, who murdered 'all the men, and carried 
off the women and children to Porto Rico. ' Thl* - 
accident did not deter the Danes from mskm- 
fame attempts to fettle therein 1717. Bat the 
fubjeas of Great Bniain, recfaimirg their ancient 
rights fent tWiher fome odroitorns, u-ho rvrre 
atfitftpUmdored ondfera =f:er driven off. bv 
the Sjanratds.' Tire jcslen^- cf (befe Ameriesn 


tyrants 
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D O O Kl> rants extends even to the proliibittng of fifhing- 
boats to approach any fhoie where they ha\e a 
right of pofleflion, though they do not exercile 
It Too idle to profectite cultuaticn, too fufpt- 
ctous to admit indoftnous neighbours, they con- 
demn the Crab Iflind to cternai folitude , they 
will neither inhabit it themfeltes, nor fuffcr any 
other miton to inhabit it Sucli an exertion of 
cxcliifive fovcreignty has obliged Denmark to gne 
up this ifland for that of Santa Cruz 
Santa Cruz had a better title to become an 
objeft of national ambition It ts eighteen leagues 
in length, and from three to four in breadth in 
1643 It was inhabited by Dutch and Enghfh 
Their rival/hip m trad-* loon marie them enemies 
to each oiher In j6a 6, after an obftmate and 
bloody engagement, the Dutch were bear, and 
<»bhged to quit a fpot from which they had form- 
ed great expcdlations The conquerors *t/cre 
employed m fecunng the confequcnces of their 
viclory, when, m 1650, the) were attacked and 
driven out m th-ir turn by twelve hundred Spa- 
niards, \/ha arrived there m five (hips The tri- 
umph of thefe lafted but a fev/ months The re- 
mains of that numerous bod), which were left for 
the defence of the ifland, furrendered wiihoiit re- 
hfiance 10 a Iiundred and fixty Trencli, who had 
embarked in ib^r, from St Chnftophcr’s, to 
make ilicmfclves mafteis of the ifland 

These new inhabitants loft no time in making 
themfeUes acquainted with a country fo much dtf- 
puted On a foil, m oilier refpefts excellent, they 
found only one nver of a moderate fizc, v Inch, 
gliding gently aimoft on a level with the fta 
through a flit coimtiy, fumilbed only a bracKifti 
water Two or three fprtn"':, uhicfi the) fo md 
m the mnermoft pait^ of vne ifland, made h it 
feeble afn''ndj for this d-Cift The w ells w ere for 

the 
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the moft part dry. The conftratflion of rcrervoirsB o 0 K 
required tirtie. Nor was the dimaic more inviting ^ 
to the new inhabitants. The ifland being flat, and 
covered with old trees, fcatce afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the winds to carry off the poifonous 
vapours, wuh which it’s morafles clogged tlic 
atmofphere. TJicre-was but one remedy for tliis 
inconvenience; which was to burn the woods. 

The French fet fire to them without delay ; 
and, getting on board their fliips, became fpcdla- 
lors from the Tea, for fcveral months, of the con- 
flagration they had raifed in the 'ifland, As foon 
as the flames were exiinguiflied, they went on 
fliore again. 

They found the foil fertile beyond belief. To- 
bacco, cotton, arnoito, indigo, and fugar, flou- 
nfhed equally m it. So rapid was the progrefs of 
this colony, that, in eleven years from it’s com- 
mencement, there were upon tt eight hundred 
and twenty-two wliite perfons, wjtli a proportion- 
able number of flaves It was rapidly advancing 
to profperm', when fuch obftaclcs were ilirovvn in 
the way of it’s activity as made it decline again. 

This decay was as fudden as it’s rife. In 169$ 
there were no more than one liundred and 
forty-feven men, witli their wives and children, 
and fix hundred and tvvemy-three blades remain- 
ing ; and thefc were tranfported from hence to Sr. 
Domingo. 

Some obfeure individuals, fbme writers unac- 
quainted with the Mews of government, wuh 
their feerct nogociations, wuh the charafler of 
tlieir miniflcrs, with the interefts of the protec- 
tors and the prorcdlcd, who flatter themfelvcs 
that they can dilcern the reafon of events, amongit 
a multitiide of important or frivolous caules, 
which may have equally occifioned them, who 
do not conceive, that among all ihefe caufes. 
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BOO Kthe mod: natural may poflibly be the farthefl from 
the truth, who after having read the news, or jour- 
^ nal of the day, with profound attention, decide as 
peremptorily as if they had been placed all their 
life-time at the helm of the ftate, and had afTifted 
at the council of kings; who are never more de- 
ceived than in thofe circumftances, in which they 
diiplay fome foarcof penetration ; writers as abfurd 
in the praife as in the blame which they bellow 
upon nations, in the favourable or unfavourable 
opinion they form of mini/lerial operations : thefe 
idle dreamers, in a word, who think they are per- 
fons of importance, becaufe' their attention is al- 
ways engaged on matters of confequence, being 
convinced that courts are always covcined in their 
decifions by the moft comprehenfive views of pro- 
found policy,’ have fuppofed, that the court of 
VerfaillesHad neglected Santa Cruz, merely becaufe 
they wifhed to abandon the fmall jflands, in order 
to unite all their ftrengih, induftry, and population 
in the large ones; but this is a miftaken notion : 
this determination, on the contrary, arofe from the 
farmers of the revenue, who found, that the con- 
traband trade of Santa Cruz with St. Thomas was 
detrimental to their intercils. The fpirit of finance 
hath m all times been injurious to commerce; it 
hath dcflroyed the'lburce from whence it fprang. 
Santa Cruz continued without inhabitants, and 
Without cultivation, ‘till 1733, wlien it was fold 
by France to Denmark for 738,000 livres *. 
Soon after the Danes built there the fortrefs of 
Clirlftianiladr. 

Then it tvas, that this northern power foemed 
likely to take deep root in America. Unfortunate- 
ly, me laid her plantations under the yoke of ex- 
clufive privileges ‘rndtiflnous people of all 
' particularly Moravians, ftrovc in vain to overcome 

■ ’ » 30 , 7 ^ 01 . 
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this great difncuhy. iVlany attempts were made to B o o K 
reconcile the micrefts ot tlie colonlftsand their op- 
preflbrs, but without fuccefe The two parties kept 
up a continual Oruggle of animofity, not of indul- 
try. At length the government, \<ith a rnodcration 
not to be expefted from it*s conllitution, purciiaf- 
ed, in 1754, the privilcgesand efledsof the com- 
pany. The price was fixed at f),poo,ooo livres *, 
part of which was paid in ready money, nnd the re- 
mainder in bills upon the trenfury, bearu^g interen:. • 

From this time the navigation to the iflands was 
opened to nil the fubjeds of the Danifii Uominions. 

0 ^r the firft of January 1773, there were reckon- Unfortu. 
cd in St.John fixry-nine plantations, twent^-feven 
of which were deleted to the culture of fug.ar, andn^iA, 
fbriy-iwo to other proditdltons of Icfs irnportance.ifljnJi. 
There wereexailly the fame number at S^. Thomas, 
and tlwy had the fame defiination, but Were much Ee?dopt«! 
more confiderable. Of ilirce hundred and forty- 
five plantations, which were fecn at Santa Cruz,"f,”iJ® 
one hundred and fifty were covered V/ith fugaribem. 
canes. In the two former iflands, the plantations 
acquire what degree of extent it is in the power of 
. the planter to give them, but in the lalf, every 
habitation is limited to three thoufand E)anifh feet 
in length, and two thoufand in breadth. 

St. John is inhabited by one hundred and ten 
.white men, and by two thoufand three hundred 
and twenty-four Haves: St Thomas, by three 
hundred and ihiriy-fix white men, and by four 
thoufand two hundred and ninety-fix (laves: 

Sanu Cruz, by two thoufand one hundred and 
thirty-fix while men, and by twenty-two thoufand 
two hundred and forty-four (laves. There are 
no freed men at St. John% and only fitty-two at 
Sr. riiomas, and one hundred and fiftj-five at 
Santa Criu; and }et the formalities required for 

. ♦ 4»2,50ol, 
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BOO K granting liberty, are nothing more than a firnple 
, . inrollment in a court of jiiflice. Jf fo great a faci- 

hath not multiplied thcfe aflsof benevolence, 
it js becaufe they have been forbidden to ihofe who 
had cbntraftcd debts. It hath been appreiiended, 
that the debtors might be tempted to be generous 
at the cxpence of their creditors. 

This law appears to me a very prudent one*, 
with Tome mitigation it might be of fervice, even 
in our countries 1 fliould veiy much approve, 
that all citizens invcftcd with honourable func- 
tions, either at court, in the army, m the church, 
or in the magtftrat^, Ihould be fufpended when- 
ever they Ibould be legally fued by a creditor, 
and that they fhould be unremittingly deprived of 
their rank whenever they fhoiild be declared infol- 
vent by the tribunals. It appears to me, that money 
would then be lent with more confidence,' and 
borrowed with greater circumfpcdlion. Another 
advantage which would accrue from fuch a regula- 
tion," would be, that the fubaltcrn orders of men, 
.who imitate the ciilloms and the prejudices of the 
higher clafs of citizens, would foon be apprehen- 
five of incurring the fame dvfgracct and that 
fidelity in engagements would become one of the 
chara^crifiics ot the national manners 

The annual produdlions of the Danifti iflands, 
are reduced to a fmall quantity of coffee, to a greau 
deal of cotton, to feventcen or eighteen millions 
Weight of raw fugar, and to a proportionate 
quantity of rum. Part of ihefe commodities are 
delivered to the Englilh, who are proprietors of 
the beft plantaiions, and in polTeflion of the flavc 
trade. \Ve have before us, at prefent, very au- 
thentic accounts, which prove, that from 1756 
to 1773, that nation hath fold, in the Danifh 
fetUements of the New World, to the amount of 

2,307,686 
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2;so 7,686 livres i r fu!s*, and carried off. to theB o O K 
value of 3,197,047 livres 5' Ibis 6 denlers f . . ^ 
North America receives likcwifc fomc'of thcic 
produftions in exchange Tor it’s cattle, for it’s 
wood, and for it’s flour. The remainder is con- 
veyed to the mother-country upon forty Ihips of 
one hundred, and from that to four hundred tons 
burden. The grearcfl part is confumed in Den- 
mark, and there is fcarccly fold in Germany,* or 
in the Baltic, for more than the value of one mil- 
lion of livres J. 

The lands fufcepnble of cultivation' in 'thcDa* 
nifhiflands are not all tilled, and ihofe which are, 
might "be improved. According to the opinion 
of the befl; informed men, the produce of< ihefe 
pofleffions might cafiW be increafed by onc*third, 
or perhaps by one halb • 

' One great obftacle to this increafe of riches, is 
the extremely narrow circumftanccs of the cob- 
nifls. They owe '4,500,000 livres |l to govern- 
' menr, * 1,200,000 livres § to the trade of the 
mother-country, and 26,630,170 ^ livres to the 
Dutch, who, from the immeniity of their capi- 
tals, and the impoflibility of employing them all 
themfclvcs, necelTariiy become the creditors of ail 
nations 


The avidity of the treafury-puts frdh rcflraints 
upon induflry. The provKions and merchandife 
which are not peculiar to the country, or which 
have not been brought upon Danifh veflels, arc 
obliged to pay 4 per cenr. upon their departure 
from Europe. The national and foreign commo- 
dities equally pay 6 per cent, on their arrival 
dn the iflnuds; ib hvies are required for 
every freth- Negro brought in, and a poll-tax 

lis. id.h. 4' *33,3101. 6s. oJ, (hree&rtMngs. 
i 41,6651 135.4!, I) 187,5001. 2 50,000!. 

' *.[ *.'09,s</ol. V 155. 


of 
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B o o K of 4livres rolbls* Some h'-avy duties are latd 
upon ftampc paper, an import of 9 livresf for 
each tboufand toot fqinre of ground, and the tenili 
of the price of c\ery Inbitilion tint is fold The 
produ^ions are all fulyctieJ to fi\c p'^r cent duty 
on their leaving the colonics, and to three p-“r cent 
on their arrival \n any of the ports of the mother 
country, exclufiveof the duties which are pud 
for rum vvhen confimicd in retail Thefc tributes 
colleduely bring m to the crown an income of 
eight or nine hundred ihoufand livresj 

It is time that the court of Copenhagen fliould 
give up tliefc numerous and opprefiive taxes 
Well grounded motives of iniereft ought certainly 
to fuggeft the fame kind of conduirt to all the pow- 
ers that have pofTcIlions in tlie New World But 
Denmark, is more particularly compelled to this 
'iO. of generofuy The planter* arc loaded wuh. 
rtich enormous debts, that they will never be able 
to repay the capitals, and cannot even rpake good 
the arrears, tmlefs the treafury Ihould entirely 
drop every kind of claim upon them 
But can fuch a prudent meafure be expected, 
cJiher m Denmark or cJfevvhere, as hug as the 
public expences lhail exceed the public rev eniies , 
ns long IS the fatal events, which, in the prefent 
order, or rather dvforder of things, are perptuvally 
renewed, fhall compel admmiftntton to double, 
or to treble the burden of their unfortunate, and 
^!^eady overloaded fulgcdls, as long as the coim 
cils of the fovercigns lhall aft without any ceriam 
views, and without any fettled plan, as long as 
rninirters lhall conduft tl emlclves, as if the um 
pire, or their funftions, were to end the n'^xt day , 
as long as the national treafuri-s Onll be exhaurted 
by unparalleled depredations and tint it s mdi 
gence lhall only be removed by extravagant fpe 

Oft 4(1 JFtoib,, 6s Sd Soot 

culations. 
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culatlons, ihe rumous cotifequenas of which wills O O K 
not ba perceived, or will be neglcAed, for the ^ , 

trifljnc advantages of the moment ? and to make 
nfe of an energetic, but true metaphor, one that 
is ^terrifying, but fymboheal of what is praStifed 
in all countries ; as long as the folly, the avarice, 
the dilllpation, the degradation, or the tyranny of 
the rulers, (hall have rendered the treafury To 
much exhaullcd or rapacious, as to induce them to 
burn the baruefiy in order tie vnre fpeedtly to collebl 
tbe price of the apes ! 

If the treafury were by chance to become wllcr 
and more generous in Denmark than they have 
been, or than they are in any other part of the 
globe, the iflands of St. Thomas, of St. John, 
and of Santa Cruz, might poflibly profper, and 
their produf^ions might, in fome meafure, com* 
penfate for the trifling value of thofe of the mo- 
ther-country. 

The provinces which at prefent conftitiite the Rapid 
domains of this date in Europe, were formerly in- 
dependent of each other. Revolutions, moft of 
them, of a lingular nature, have united them into 
one kingdom. In the center of this Itelerogencous 
compofition are fome ifiands, the principal of which 
is called Zealand. It has an excellent port, though 
in the eleventh century it was bm a httle fifhing 
town ; it became a place of importance in the 
thirteenth j in the fifteenth, the capital of the 
kingdom; and, fmee the fire in 1728, which con- 
Sixteen ’nimireb and lirty 'nouTes, 'it 'is a 
handfome city. To the Ibuth of thelc iflands is 
that long and narrow peninfula, which the ancients 
called the Cimbrian Clieribne/us Jutland, Slef- 
wick, and Holflein, the mod important and ex- 
tenfive parts of this peninfula, have been fuccef- 
lively added to the Danifli dominions. They 
have been more or lefsvfiourilhinc, in proportion 
VoulV. X ^ as 
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ivas they have felt the cffcds of the rcfliefihefs of 
the ocean, whtch ibmetimcs retires from thcic 
coafts, and Ibrneiimes overwhelms them In thefe 
countries, one may fee a perpetual ftniggle between 
the inhabitants and the fca, an incellant conteft, 
the fuccefs of which hath always been equivocal 
The inhabitants of fuch a country will be free 
from the moment they feel tint they are not fo 
Mariners, iflandei^, and moOntaineers, will not 
long remain under the yoke of derpotifm 

Nor is Norway, which conftitulcs pan of the 
Danifh dominions, more adapted to fcrvitude It 
IS covered with ftoncsor rocks, and interfered by 
chains of high and barren mountains Lapland 
contains only a few wild people, ciiher fettled upon 
the fea coafts, for the fake of fifhing, or wander- 
ing through fr ghtful deferts, and fublifting by the 
chace, by their furs, and their rein deer Iceland 
IS a miferable country, which has been many times 
overturned by volcanos and earthqual es and 
conceals within ii*s bowels a quantity ofcombufli 
ble matter, which in an inflant may reduce it to 
a heap of ruins With refpcdl to Greenland, 
which the common people look upon as an ifland, 
and which geographers confider as united towards 
the weft: to the American comment , it is a vaft: 
and barren country, condemned by nature to be 
eternally covered wnli fnow If ever thefe coun- 
tries fttoiild become populous, they would be in 
dependent of each other, and of the king of D-n 
mark, who thinks at prelent that he rules over 
their wild inhabitants, becaufc he calls himfelf their 
king, while they know nothing of the matter 
liiB climate of the Danifli ifiands m Europe is 
not fo fevere as might b-conjedbued from the la 
tiiude they he in if the navigation of thegulphs 
which furronnd them, be fometimes mtcrruptvd, 
It IS not fo much by ice femed there, as by what 

IS 
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js driven thiiker byrthe winds, and by degrees b o o k 
toilers ,inio a mafs. All the provinces v/hich . 
make part of the German continent, 'except ^ 

land, partake of the German temperature. The 
cold is very moderate even on the coallis of Nor- 
way. It rains there often during the winter, and 
the port ofBerghen. is fcarcely once doled by ice, 
while thofeof Amfterdam, Lubcc, and Hamburgh, 
are Ibiit up ten times in thecourfe of the year, it 
.is true, that this advantage is dearly purchafed by 
thick and perpetual fogs, which make Denmark a 
difagreeable and melanchojy.refidence, and it’s in- 
habnanis gloomy and low-fpirited.^^^ ' 

The population of tliis empire is not propor- 
tioned to It’s extent, j In the earlier ages it was 
ruined by continual crnigrations. The piratical 
enterprifcs which fucceeded to thele, kept up this 
Hate of poverty, and anarchy prevented the go- 
vernment from remedying evils of fuch magni- 
't’udeand importance. The double tyranny pf the 
prince over one order of his fulycds, who fancy 
themfclves to be free, under the title of nobles, 
and of the nobility over a people entirely de- 
prived of liberty, extinguilhes even the hopes of 
an increafe of population. The bills of mortality 
of all the ftates of Denmark, excepting Iceland, 
taken together, make the deaths in 1771 amount 
only to 551I25; fo that, upon the calculation of ♦ 
thirty-two living to one dead perfon, the whole 
number of inhabitants does, not amount to more 
than 1,764,000, 

Lvdcpendunt of many other cattles, the weight 
of imports is a great obrtacle to their profperity. 

There are fixed taxes payable, on land, arbitrary 
ones collefted by wayofcapiiatio^, and daily ones 
levied on confumption. This opprelfion -is the 
more unjurt, as the crown pofledesa very conflder- 
ablc domain, and hath likcwife a certain refource 
X 2 ‘in 
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E o o kin the ftreights of the Sound Six tboufind nine 

1 .hundred and thirt) fiiips, which, if we may judge 
the accounts of the year 1768, annually pals 
into or our of the Baltic, pay at the entrance of 
that fea about one per cent upon all the commo- 
dities they are laden with This fpecies of tri- 
bute, which, though difficult to colleft, bnngs m 
to the Rate two millions five hundred ihoufand 
livres •, IS received in the bay of Eifinoor under 
the guns of the caftlc of Chionenburg It is afto- 
nifhmg, that the fitintion of this bay, and that of 
Copenhagen, fhould not have fuggefted the idea 
pf forming a ftaple here, where nil the commer- 
cial nations of the north and fouih might meet, 
and CNclnnge the produce of their climates and 
their indudt) 

With th* funds anfing from tributes, domains, 
cuftoms, and foreign fubfidies, this fiatc main- 
tains an army of twenty five thoufand men, which 
IS compofed of foreigners, and is reckoned the 
very word body of troops in Europe On the 
other hand, it’s fleet is m the higheft reputation 
It confifts of twenty (even fhips of the line, and 
of one and thirty (hips of war, but of mfcrior ntes 
Twenty four thoufand regiflered feamen, moftof 
Whom are continually employed, form a certain 
rcfourcc for tlicir mvy To their military ex 
penccs, the government have of late years added 
otliers, for the encouragement of manufadlures 
and arts IF we add to thefe, four millions of 
livrcs| for the neceflary expences and amufements 
of the court, and about the fame fum for the ince 
reft of thft naij/mal drfiiL, V3, 

millions^, weAal! account for ihe diftnbution 
of twenty three millions of livres |], which form 
the revenue of the crow n 
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Ip It was with a view of fecuring thefe feveral book 
branches, that the government, in 1736, prohi- , 
bited the ufc of jewels, and gold and filver fluffs, 
we may venture to fay, there were plainer and 
cafier means to be iifed for that purpole. They 
/hould have aboliffied that multiiudc of^difiicul- 
ties, which clog the commercial intercourfe of 
the citizens, and hinder a free communication 
between t!ie different parts of the kingdom. The 
trade of Iceland, of Greenland, of the States of 
Barbary, and the whale filhery, Ihould have been 
^laid open to all the traders of the nation. The 
trade of the’ iflands of Fero, abfurdly given up to 
the fovcrcign, fhould have .been reftored to the 
people. All the members of the ftaie fhduld have 
been freed from the obligation that was impofed 
upon them in 1726, of providing ihemfelves with 
ume,‘ fait, brandy,' and tobacco from Copenha- 
gen itfelf. 

In the prefent Hate of affairs, tlieir exportations 
arc but fnialh In tlie provinces on the German 
continent, they confift of five or fix thoufand 
beeves, three or four thoufand horfes fit for caval- 
ry, and Tome rye, which is fold to the Swedes and ‘ 
Dutch. For fome years pa(t, Denmark hath con- 
fumed all the wheat, which Fionia and Aland ufed 
to export 10 other nations. Tbofe two iflands, 
as well as Zealand, have now no other traffic but 
in tbofe magnificent harneflw, which are purchafed 
at fo dear a rate by all who love fine Ijorfes. The 
trade of Norway conliffsof hcrrii:^^ rimber, 
tar, and iron. Lapland and Greenland produce 
furs. From Iceland is produced cod, whale blub- 
ber, the oil of foals, and manatees, fulpbur, and 
that luxurious down fo celebrated under the name 
of eider-down. , , 

We fhall clofo here the details, into which the 
commerce of Denmark hath ncccflarily led us ; 

and 
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K and which are fufEcient to convince that power, 
that nothing contributes fo innch to her intereft 
as having thtffble polTefljon and traffic of all the 
produflions of her American iflands Let us 
warn her, that the more limited her pofTefitons 
are in the New World, the more attentive ought 
file to be, not to fuffer any of the advantages 
fhe may derive from them to efcape her : let us 
warn her, as well as all the ’governments of the 
earth, that the difeafcs of empires are not’among 
the number of thofe which are cured of them- 
felvcs { that tliey grow more inveterate with age, 
bnd that it is teldom their cure is facilitated 
“by fortunate circumftances ; that M't is almofl: 
always dangerous to put off, to a diftant period, 
either 'the accompliflimg of any good pvirpofe 
hve may have m view, or the removal of any evil 
'we may expeil to remedy at the time; that for 
one inftance of fucccis obtained by temponfing, 
hiftory affords a thoufand, where the favourable 
opportunity hath been mifled for having been 
too long waited for ; ihat the firuggles of a fo- 
vcrcign ore always thofe of a fingle man againft 
WI, 'unlefs there bc^fevcral fbvcreigns, who have 
one common intereft between them ;*■ that aili- 
•anccs are nothing hiorc than preparatiLiis for 
treachery; that the power of a feeble' nation 
grows only by imperceptible degrees, and by 
efforts which are always thvv arted by the jealoiify 
of other nations, unlefii it ftjould emerge at once 
from, It’s ftate of mediocrity by the daring ever- 
'tions of fome impatient and lormidable genius, 

t ■geviv'cro Tnrry Vv 

long tinie, and iliat even he riftis every thing, 
'llnce his attempts may terminate equally In the 
aggrandizement of theftatcor in it’s total ruin. 
Let IIS warn Denmark In particular, that while 
file is cjcpcdling ilie appearance of this wan of 
1 genius, 
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genius, the fafert: thing for her is to be fenfibles O 0 K 
of her pofition, and the wifeft, is to be convince. 
ed, that if powers of the fiift dafs Seldom* com- 
mit faults \vifhout impunity, the lead negligence 
on the part of fubaliern fovereignties, which IiJtve 
not any fpeedy or great refourcejn the pofTcflion 
of immenfe and opulent territori’es, cannot but be 
attended with fatal confequences. Let us not con- 
ceal from her, that all petty dates are dedined to 
aggrandize themfclves or to difappear, and that the 
bird which dwells Inn barren climate, and IKcs 
amidft arid rocks, ouglit to aid as a bird of prey. 


Book 
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BOOK XIII. 


Settlement of ibe French in the /American JJlmdf 

BOOK TT 1 S T O R Y entcnams us wvth uothvng but 
XIII the accounts of conquerors, who have em- 

ployed themfeivcsai the expcnce of the lives and 
confdera the happmcfs of ihcir fubjeds tn extending their 
thTeiuT*" before oiir eyes 

w'fiiment example of one fovereign who hath thought 
ofeoio- of reflraining the limits ot them Would not 
this meafurc, however, Inve been ns prudent as 
the other has been fatal, and may we not judge 
of the extent of empire*, m the fame manner as wc 
do of the increafe of population ? A vaft empire, 
and an immenfe population, may be two great 
evils Let there be few men, but let them be 
happy , let the empire be fmall, but well govern- 
ed The fate of (mall dates is to be extended, 
and of large ones to be difmernbered 

The increafe of power, which mod of the go 
\ernncnts of Europe liave flattered themfclvcs 
with, from their pofleflions in the New World, 
Jiaih for too long a time engaged my attention, 
not to liavc induced me frequently to confider 
within myfelf, or to inquire of men more enlight- 
ened, vshal idea n was proper to enteilam of feitle- 
ments formed at fe much expence, and \/uh lb 
much labour, in another hemifphcrc 

Doth our rcil happmds require the enjoyment 
of the things which wc go m fearch of at fnch a 
diflance? Jsitour fate for ever to perfevere m 
fm.li ridutoos inclinations? Is man born eter- 
nally to wander between the fl>y and the waters ? 

Is 


Is he n bird of palTage, or doth he refemble other E O O K 
animals, wliofe moft diflanc cxcurfions are 
ceedingly limited,? Can the articles of commerce 
we derive from ihencebean adequate compenfa- 
'tion for the lofs of the citizens who leave their 
country, to perifh, either by the diforders with 
which they are ‘attacked during their voyage, or 
by the climate at their arrival ? At fuch confi- 
derable diftance, what influence can the laws of 
the mother-country have upon the fubjedfs ? and 
how will their obedience to thofe laws be en- 
• forced ? Will not the^ abfence of the witnelTes, 

•and judges of ouradlions, neccffarily ‘induce cor- 
Tupnon \n OUT manners, andbccahon.in timeibe 
fiibverfion of the moft; wife inftitutions, when 
•Tiriue’'and juflice, which are the bafis'on which 
, they are founded, lhall no longer fubfift ? By 
ivhat firm tic’fhail we fccure a poITelllon,' from 
. which we areifeparated by an immenfe interval ? 

Hath the individual, who pafles his'wbole life in 
voyages, any idea of the Ipirit of patriotifm ? and 
among all the countries he is obliged to^traverfe, 

(is there anyone which he fiill confiders 'as his 
own? Can colonies fmereft tbemfclves to a cer- 
tain degree in tiic misfortunes or profperity of 
the mothcr-coimlry ? and can the mother-coun- 
try be very 'llnccrcly ' rejoiced or affli'fted at the 
fate of the colonics?" Do not the people feel a 
ftrong propenfity, cither of governing ihemfelves, 
or of giving themfelves up to the firft power which 

. Arc not the dircdlors, lent over to govern them, 
confidered as tyrants,* who would be deflroyed, 
were it not for the rcfpcCl borne to the perfon 
whom they Tcprefcnt ? Is not this extenfion of em- 
. pirc TOntrary to nature ? and muft not every thing 
that is contrary to nature have an end ? 


Would 
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book Would, the man be confidercd as bereft of 
Xin. underftanding, who fliould lay to the nations: 

authority muft cither ccafe on the other 
continent, or you mult make it the center of 
your empire? This is the alternative you have 
to chiifc: You muft cither remain in this part 
of the \Yorld, and increafe the profperity of the 
land on whtdt you are placed, and upon which 
you dwell; or if the other hemifphere fhoiild 
offer you more power, ftrength, fecurity, or 
happincfs, you muft go and fettle upon it. Con- 
vey to it your authority, and your arms, your 
mannersand your laws will profper there. Do ye 
think that jour commands will be obeyed upon 
afpotuhere you do not refide, when the abfcnce 
icven of the maftcr is always attended with ibme 
difagrecable circumftance m the narrow limits of 
Ins own family ? The fway of a monarch can only 
beeftablifhed in the kingdom where he dwells; 
and It is ftill no ea(y matter to reign there with 
propriety. 'Wherefore, O fovereign 1 haft thou 
affcmbled n'iimerous armies in ‘the center of thy 
kingdorn ?* Wherefore are ihy palaces furrounded 
With guards? U is becaufe 'the perpetual threats 
of thy neighbours, the fubmiflion of thy people, 
and the fccunty of thy facred perfbn, require 
ihefe precautions Who will be re/pon/ible for 
the fidelity of yourdiftant fubjeds^ Your feep- 
ter cannot reach to thoufands of leagues, and 
lyour Ihips can but imperfectly fupply this autho- 
rity. This is the decree pronounced by fate upon 
your colonies : You muft cither renounce ithem, 
or they will renounce you. Confider, that your 
i power ceafes of jifclf, beyond the natural limits of 
your own dominions. 

These ideas, which begin toarifein the minds 
of men, would liave excited them to revolt at the 
< commencement of the feventeenth century. Every 

riling 
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thing was then in-commoiion in moft oF’theBOOK 
countries of Europe. The thoughts of nil hien . ^^“*3 
Were generally turned towards the concerns of the 
New World, and the French appeared as impati- 
ent as other nations to take a fhare in them. 

'' Ever fmee the fatal cataftrophe of the aflafil- Fltftexp*- 
Jiation of .the beft of 'their kings, that nation had 
been in perpetual confufton,' fiom the caprices of totheA- 
an intriguing cjueen,‘the oppreflions of a rapacious m«icaa 
foreigner, and the fehemes of weak-minded fa- 
wounie. A defpotic minifter began > to enilave 
her; when feme of her Tailors, excited as much 
by adefire of independence, as by the allurement 
of liclies, Tilled towards the ' Canbbee iflands, in 
hopes of 'making thcmfelves mafters of the SpanIfK 
vefTels that frequented thofe Teas Their courage 
had beenTuccersful on many occafions; but they 
wefe at laft obliged, in ordef to leiit, to feck for an 
'flfylum, which they found at St, Chriftopher’s in 
16251 This ifland appeared ro them a proper place 
Tor lecuring ilie fuccefs of their 'expeditions, 'and 
'they were therefore defirous of procirrlng a fetde- 
ancnc upon if. Defnambuc, their chief, not only 
^obtained leave to form an eftablifliment there, but 
-likcwifc to extend it as' far as he was cither de- 
firous or was able to do, in t!ie great Arclilpelago 
'of America. Goteinmcnt required, for this per- 
mifiion merely, without giving any alllftance to 
'the projcG, or encouraging it with any protefiion, 

-the tenth part of the produce of every colony that 
’might be founded. 

< A COMPANY was formed m 1626, in ordertoTne 
reap the benefit of thisconceflion. Such was the 
cuftomof thofe times, when trade and navigation opJJtflcT 
v/ere yet in too weak a ftaic tp be intriifted.io pri- under ex- 
vatc hands This company obtained the greateft^jIg^P^*’ 
privileges. Tlie government gave them, 
iwemy years, the property of all the iflands they 
' “ ' fhoujd 
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Boo Kfhould cultivate, and impowered them to exadi a 
{ ^ hundred weight of tobacco, or fifty pounds of 

cotton, of every inhabitant from fixteen to fixry 
jears of age Tbej were likewife to enjoy an ex- 
clufive right of buymgand felhng A capital of 
forty-five thoufand hvres* only, and which vvaS 
never mereafed to three times that fum, procured 
them all thefe advantages 

It feemed impofliblc to rife to any degree of 
profpenty with fuch inadequate means Confider- 
able numbers, however, of bold and enterpnfing 
men came from St Chnftopher’s, who hoifled the 
French flag m the neighbouring iflands Had the 
company, which excited thisfpirit of invafion by 
a few pnvileges, adled upon a confificnt and ra- 
tional plan, the ftate muft foon have reaped fomc 
benefit from this reftlcfs difpofition But, unfor- 
tunately, an inordinate thirfi of gam rendered 
them unjuft and cruel , a confequence that ever 
has, and ever will attend a fpint of monopoly 
The Dutch, apprized of this tyranny, came and 
offered provifions and merchandife on far more 
moderate terms, and made propofals which were 
readily accepted This laid the foundation of a 
conneftion between thofc republicans and the co- 
loniffs, that could never afterwards be broken , 
and formed a compctitfon, not only fat'll to the 
, company in the New World, where it prevented 
the fale of their cargoes, but even purfued them 
in all the markets of Europe, where the contra- 
band traders undcrlbld all the produce of the 
French iflands Difcouraged by thefe deferved 
difappomtments, the company funk into a total 
ffate of inailivity, which deprived them of moft 
of thetr emoUiracnts, without lefTening any of 
their expcnces In their defpair, they gave up, 

m 
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in 1631, their charter to a new company, who ifiB o o K 
their turn ceded it alfo to another, 'in 1642. In, 
vain did dis miniftry facrificc to the la(V company 
the duties they had referved to themfelves ; this 
indulgence could not change the pernicious 
fyftem which had been hitherto the perpetual J 
caufe of all the calamities. A new revolution - 
therefore foon became neceflary. The exhaufted 
company, to preJvcnt their total ruin, and that 
they might not tfink under the weight of their 
engagements, put their poffcffions up to auflion ; 
they were moftly bought up by their refpedlive 
* governors. 

Jw 1649, Boiflerer purchafed, for /eventy-three 
thoufand hvres*, ^Guadalupe,. Marigalante, the 
ifland called 7 be Saum^ anttall the effedls belong- 
ins to the- company on thefe fcveral iflands: he 
afterwards parted with half in favour of Hotiel, 
his brother-indaw. In 1650, Diiparquet paid but 
fixty thoufand hvres f for Maninico, Sr. Lucia, 
Granada, and the Granadmes. Seven years after, 
he (bid Granada and the Granadmes to Count 
Cerillac, foi one third more than he had given for 
his whole purchafe. In 1651, Malta purchafed 
Sc. Chriftopher’s, St. Martin, St. Bartholomew, 

Santa Cruz, and Tortuga, for forty thoufand 
crowns j;, which were paid by the commandant 
de Pomey, who governed thofe ilLmds. The 
knights of Malta were to hold them in fief of 'the 
crown, and were not allowed to intruft any but a 
^ Frenchman with the adminiflration of thens. ‘ 

The new poflefibre enjoyed an unlimited antlio- 
riiy, and difpofed of the lands. All places, both 
cisil and military, were in their gift. They had 
the right of pardoning thofe whom their deputies 
condemned to death , m*a word, they were fo 

« 3.04*1. *33 4 d. + 2,/ooI. i j.oool, 
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BOOK many petty fovereigns It was natural to c?:- 
t XIII. as their domains were under their own m- 

that agriculture would make a.npid 
progrefs Thib conjedure was m fome meafurc 
realized, notwnhftandingthe conteRs, which were 
neceflarily fiiarpand frequent under fuch mafters. 
However, this fecond Rate of the French colonies 
did not prove more bcneficnl to the nation than 
the firft The Dutch continued lo furniRi them 
with provifion^!, and to carry away the produce, 
which they fold indifcrimmatcly to ?11 n'’tions, 
even to that which ought to have reaped the 
foie advantage of it, becaufe it v as her ^wn pro- 
perty. 

The mother country fufiered confiderably from 
this e\ il, and Colbert miftook the means of redrefs 
That great man, who had for fome time prefided 
over the finances and trade of the kingdom, h^d 
begun upon a wrong plan The habit of living 
w ith the farmers of the revenue under the '’dmim- 
Rration of Mazarin, Ind accufiomed him to confi- 
tier money, which is but an inflrumeni of circu- 
lation, as the fburcc of every thing. He ima- 
gined that manufwRures v\cre the rcadieR way 
10 draw ic from abroad , md that m the work- 
ftiops were to be found the beft refources of the 
Rate, and in die tradefinen the moR ufeful fub- 
je^ls of the monarchy To incrcafe the number 
of thefe nien, he tliouglu it proper to keep the ne- 
cellariesof life at a low price, and to difconrage 
^ the exportation of corn The produiRion of ma- 
terials was the leaR objeftof his care, and he bent 
his whole attention to Uiern-aiiufaSujuigQf tlicm 
This preference of induRry to agriculture became 
the reigning laRe, and unfortunately this deRruc- 
tive fyRem Rill prevails 

Had Colbert entertiined juR notions of the 
improvement of lands, of the encouragement it 

requires, 
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requires, and of the liberty the hufbandman muft book. 
enjoy, he w’ould have purfued, in 1664,-3 very dif- 
ferent plan from that which he adopted. It is 
well known that he redeemed Guadalupe, and it’s 
dependent illands, for one hundred and twenty- 
five thoufand livres Martinico for forty thou- 
fand crowns -j**, Granada for a hundred thouland 
livres ; and all the pofleffions of Malta for five 
hundred thoufandUvresIl.* So far his conduftde- 
ferved commendation : it was fit that he fhould rc- 
fiore fo many branches of fovereignty to the body 
of the ftate. But he ought never to have fub- 
miited ^ofTcfllons of fijch .importance to the op- 
prelTions of an exclufive company ; a meafure for- 
bidden as rrtuch by paft experience, as by reafon. 

Ills probable, that the. nimiftry expelled that a 
company, which was to be incorporated into thofe 
of Africa, Cayenne, and North America, and in- 
terefted in the trade that was beginning to be 
carried on upon the coafts of St. Domingo, would 
obtain a firong and permanent power, as well 
from the great connexions it would have an op- 
portunity of forming, as from the facility with 
wliicli it might I'epair, in one part, the misfortunes 
it had fuflaincd in another. They thought to fe- 
ciire the future fplcndour of the compvany, by 
lending them the tenth pan of the amount of 
their capital, free from iniereft for four years, by 
permitting the exportation of all provifions duty- 
free into their fcttlcmcnts, and by prohibiting, 
as much as they could, the cOmpeiiuoa of the 
Dutch. ' 

NoTwiTHSTANDtNoall tlicfe favours, the com- ' 
pany was never in any flouriflimg ftate. Theer- ’ 
rors the)' fell into fecmwl to incrcafe, in propor- 
tion to ihe number of conceflions that had been 

* 6s 6d + 5,0091. 
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B O o Kinjudicioufly granted to them The knavery of ‘ 
their agents, the dejeftion of the colonies, the 
^^"''^'^devaftations of v-ar, with other caiifes, conciii'rcd 
to throw their afrairs into the utmoft confnfion. 
Their rum was advancing, and appeared me 
vitable in 1674, when the ftate judged it proper 
to pay off iheir debts, which amounted to three 
millions fire hundred and twenty three thoufand 
lures*, and to reimburfe them their capital of 
one million two hundred eighty-fcven thoufand 
one hundred and eighty-five livrcs -h Thefe ge- 
nerous terms reftored to the body of the fiats 
thofe valuable poflefllons which had beeniuther- 
to, as It were, alienated from it The colonies 
became entirely French, and all the citizens, 
without diftinilion, were at liberty to go and 
fettle there, or to open a communication with 

Th 

French would be difficult to expteCs the ttanfports 

j/iandj re of joy which this cvcnt cxcucd m the iflands 
j®jJ"**’*‘'Tliey were now freed from the chains under 
Ohft«ies ** hich they had fo long been opprefTed, and no- 
which pre- thing fccincd capable of abating, for the future, 
the aflive /pint of labour and indufiry Every 
individual give a full fcope to bis ambition, and 
thought himfelf at the eve of makingan immcnfe 
fortune If they were deceived in thefe expecta- 
tions, this cannot be attributed either to their 
prefumption or their indolence Tlieir hopes were 
very natural, and their whole condudl was fuch as 
jufiified and confirmed them Unfortunately, 
the prejudices of the mother country threw infur- 
mountablc difficulties m their way 

First, it was required, even in the ifiands, that 
every free man, nnd every flaveof either fex, fhould 
pay an annual poll-tax of a hundred weight of 

* 146 7511 fjs + sj.Sjil *d, 
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raw fugan Ic was in vam ui^ed, that the condi- book 
tion impofed upon the colonies, to trade only , 

with the mother-country, was of itfelf a fufhcienc^’'’''^^^ 
hardihip, and a reafon why they (hould be ex- 
empted from all other taxes. Thcfe reprefenta- 
tions were not attended to, as they ought to have 
been. Whether from necefiity, or from igno- 
rance on the part of government, thofe cultivators’ 
who ought to have been aflifted with loans with- 
out imereft, or with gratuities, law part of their ' 
harveft colledkcd by greedy farmers' of the reve- 
nue*, which, had it teen returned into their ovvn 
fertile fields, would gradually have increafed their 
produce. 

While thc'iflands were thus deprived of part 
of thSlr produce, the fpirit of monopoly was tak- 
ing effe<^ual rneafures in France to reduce the 
price of what was left them. The privilege of 
buying it up, was limited to a few fea-poris. This 
was a manifeft infringement of the eflential rights 
vefted in the other harbours of the kingdom *, but 
to the colonies it proved a very nrtfortunatc re- 
ftriflion, becaufe it leffened the number of buyers 
and fellers on the coafts. 

To this difadvantagc another foon fucceeded. 

The miniftry had endeavoured to exclude all fo- 
reign veflels from thofe diftant pofTeffions, and 
had fucceeded, becaufe they were in eamefi:. 

Thefe navigators obtained, from motives of in- 
terefi, the privilege that was denied them by the 
laws. They purchafed of the French merchants 
pafTes to^ go to the colonies, where they took in 
their ladings, and carried them direftly to their 
own country. This difhonclly might have been, 
punifhed and fupprefied by a variety of methods; ‘ 
but the moft deftruflive one was adopted. All 
fhips were required to givein their return, not only 
at home, but likewife at the ports from whence 

VoL, JV. Y they 
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BOOK they had failed. This rc/lraint neceflarily occali- 
V oned a confiderable cxpence to no purpofe, and 

could not fad of enhancing the price of American 
commodities. ' ' 

THBfR fncrcafe was allb checked by the duties 
with which tliey were overladen-, tobacco was 
fubje» 5 lcd to a duty of 20 fols * per pound. The 
life of indigo was at firft prohibited in the dyes 
of (he kingdom, under a pretence that it /polled 
them, and that it would be prejudicial to one of 
the cultures of the mother-country. But when 
the moft obftinate perfons had been convinced by 
repeated experiments, that indigo, when' mixed 
with paftel, or even when ufed alone, rendered 
the colours more beautiful and more lading, go- 
•veroment confined itfelf to the loading of it with 
taxes. They were fo heavy os to render the ex- 
portation of it impoflible. It'was not till 
that the tax was taken off the indigo, which was 
intended for foreigners. 

The cocoa was taken out of the hands of mo- 
nopoly, only to be fubjedted, in 1693, to a duty 
of 15 fols-f per pound, although it was fold for 
no more than 5 folsj: in the colonics. It’s in- 
trodudlion in the kingdom was at firft allowed 
only by Rouen and Marfeilles, and by this latter 
port alone, fince the pretended liberty granted 
to it. ' , 

Cotton, which had at firftefcaped the rigobrs 
of the 'trcafiiry, was taxed 3livrcs|] per hundred 
weight in 1664. It was to no purpofe that half 
of this impoft was'taken off in 1691. This mo- 
dification could not renew the plants that had been 
extirpated. . C ’ 

The confumption of ginger, which hath fome 
' of the qualities of pepper, and which might eafily 


+ ^d. h. 
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be ufed as a fuccedaneum, ought to have been eft-B 0 o K 
•coviraged.' A. ftop was put to it by a duty of 6 . m 
hv res • per quintal It was afterwards reduced to 
15 folsf ; but at that period, the loweftclafs of 
ctitgens had contradled a dtflike for that Ipice, 
which it was irapofiible to conquer. 

' The American cafiia was purchafed in France 
for one quarter of the price that was paid for that 
of the Levant. If a proper analyfis had been 
made of it, it would have difpelled the prejudices 
.which* were the caufe of this enormous difference 
in the price. But government never thought of 
any expedient which might tend to inctcafe the 
, riches of their pofleflions. { ^ , 

. Sugar was thericheftproduflion of theiflands 
.till 1660, the direft exportation of it into all the 
ports of Europe had been allowed, as well as that 
of all the provifions of the colonies. At this pe- 
riod it was ordered, lliat it fhould be only depo- 
j fired in the harbours of the kingdom. This ar- 
rangement neccfTarily enhanced it's price, and 
.foreigners, who could purchafe it at a cheaper 
rate in odier parts, contrafted the habit of going 
there in fearch of it. The refblmion, however, 
that was taken of liberating .the fugar from thd 
duty of 3 per cent, which it had paid on it’s ar- 
rival, W.1S the means of preferving fome purcha- 
fers. A frefh miftake completed the ruin of this 
branch of trade. 

i The refiners, in 1682, petitioned that the ex- 
-if '-•".iW k/t .-pixIrifufttA ; in 

whicli they Teemed to be influenced merely by 
public good. They alleged that it was. repug- 
nant to all found principles, that the original 
produce fhould be fenl away to fupporl foreign 
• manufaftnres, and that the ftate fliould volunra- 

1 7d.h. 
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'b b o K rily deprive itfelf of the profits of fo valuable i 
xiir. labour. This plaufiblc rcafoning made too great 
an impreflion on Colbert; and ilie confequence 
of it was, that the refining of fugar was kept up 
ar the fame exorbitant price, and the art itfelf ne- 
ver received any improvement. This was not 
approved by the people who confumed this article : 
the French fugar-tradc Tank, and that of tlic rival 
nations was vifibly increafcd. 

Some of the colontlls, obfervlng that the fyftem 
was not dropped notwiihftanding this fatal expe- 
riment, folicited leave to fine their own fugars. 
Tliey were fupplied with fo many conveniences 
to go through this procefs at a tnfling expence, 
that they .flattered thcrnfelves they mightfoon re- 
cover that preference they had lofi in^the foreign 
\ markets. This change was more than probable, 
lud not every hundred weight of refined fugar 
they fent home been clc^ged with a duty of eight 
hvres • on entering the kingdom. All that could 
be 'done, notwithftanding this heavy impofition, 
was to fupport the competition of the French re- 
finers rcfiding in the kingdom. The produce of 
the fugar-houfes in France, and of thofe in the co- 
lonics, were entirely confumed within the empire ; 
and thus an important branch of trade was given 
up, rather than it would be acknowledged, that a 
miftake had been committed in prohibiting the ex- 
portation of raw fugars. 

From this period the colonics, which fupplied 
twenty-feven millions weight of fugar, coUld not 
dilpofeof the whole of it m the mother-country, 
which confumed but twenty millions. As the coii- 
fumption of it decreafed, no more was cultivated 
tlian was abfolutdy neceflary. This medium 
could only be fettled in procefs of time ; and, be- 

* 6s. Sd. 
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fore ibis is efFeaed, the commodity fell to anBO QK. 
exceeding low price This decreafe m the value, ^ 

\/hich was alfo owen to the negligent manner ot 
making ir, was fo great, that raw fugar, v>hich 
fold for fourteen or fifteen Iivres ♦ p'r hundred 
m 1682, fetched ro more than five or fixf m 

1713 

The low price of the ftaple commodity would 
hive made it impoflible for the colonifts ip m- 
creafe the number of their flaves, even if the go- 
vernment, by It’s conduct, had not contributed to 
this mislbrtune The Negro trade was always t 
m the hands of exclufive companies, who im- *' 
ported hut few, in order to be certain of felling 
them at a better price Wc Iiave good authority 
to afTert, that in 169S there were not twenty 
thoufand Negroes m thole numerous fettlements , 
and It may fafely be afiumed, that molV of thefe 
had been brought in by contraband traders 
Fifty-four fhips of a moderitc ilze were fiiffi- 
cient to bring over ilie whole produce of tliefc 
colonies 

The Trench iflands could not but fmk under 
fo many difEculucs If the inhabitants did not 
forfake them^ and carry the fruit of their induftry 
toother places, their perfeverance mull be attri- 
buted to rclburces that did not depend upon ad- 
miniftration When fome prodiiftion was op- 
preflTed, the planter turned his attention fudden- 
jy to another, which had not yet attradled the 
notice of the treafury, or which they were appre- 
henhve of criifhin^ m it's mf^nc) Tlic coafis 
were never fnftictently guarded to prevent ill the 
conne€lions formed with foreign navigators The 
plunder? of the free hooters were fomctimes con- 
vened into advances for culture At lengtli the 

^ Fiom ns 81J to 13^ fid -I* From 4-® ad to5j 
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BOOK prnpcnfity which was diily incrcafing in the Old 
^Xin, World for the prodnGions of ihc New, grcally 
encouraged the nidltiplicanon of them, Thefc 
means, ho\ve\cr, would nevtr have been fuflicicnt 
to raifethe French colonics from their ftaic of lan- 
guor. A great rc\o!tiiion was necefiary, and ic 
was brought nboui in 1716. 

a^lwed” period, n plain and fimple regulation 

was fiibftiiutcd in lieu of a multitude of cquivocil 
Vcrf*!i*nts wlilch rapacious officers of the revenue had, 

to'endcr'from timc to lime, extorted from the w'antsand 
their coto-^veaknefs of government. The merchandifc de- 
fj.***^*” fltned for tlie colonics was exempted from all 
taxes. The duties ttpoi American commodtiics 
defigned for homc-confumpiion were 'greatly 
lowered. The goods brought over for exportation 
were .10 be entered and cleared put freely, upon 
paying three per (oti. The duties laid upon f<> 
reign fugars were to be levied every where alike', 
without any regard to particular immunities, ex- 
cept -in cafes of reexportation in the pons of 
Ba}onnc and Marfeilks. 

In granting lb many favours to lier remote 
polfclTrons, the mother'Country wasnoiunmindful 
of her own interefls. All merchandife prohibited 
at home, was alfo forbidden in the colonics. To 
fecure the* preference 10 ii’sown manufaflurcs, it 
was cnadlcd, that cvcnfuch commodities as were 
not prohibited (hould pay duty on their entry into 
France, although they were deftined for the colo- 
nics. Salt beef alone, which the mother country 
could not furnilb in competition, was cxcmpied 
ftiMU this duty . 

• This regwlaiion would have been as beneficial 
cone as the times would admit of, if the edift 
had allowed that the trade from America, vvliidi 
till then had been confined to a few fea-ports, 
(hould be general; and if it had rcleafcd Ihips 

fiom 
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from the necelTity of returning to the place from B 0 0 k 
wh'cncc they came.,' Thefe rcftraints limited the . 
number of teamen, raifed the cxpences of navi- 
gation, and ’ prevented the exportation of the 
produftions of the country.. The perfons who • 
were then at the head of affairs ought to have ’ 
been fenfible of ihefe inconveniences, and no 
doubt intended one day to reftore^ to trade that ■ 
freedom and fplrit which alone can, make it flou* , 
rifh. They were probably forced to facrifice their 
owp views 10 the clamours of men in power, who 
openly difapproved of whatever oppofed their own , 
intereft, •• 

Notwithstandiuc this weaknefs, ,the coin- 
nifts, who had reluctantly, given up the hopes of 
an excellent foil, bellowed iheir utmoll induffry 
upon it, as foon as they were allowed that liberty. 

Their fuccefs aftbnifhed all nations. Jf govern- 
ment,. on- the arrival of the French in the New 
World, had only forefeen, what , they learned 
from experience a century later, the Hate might 
foot! have enjoyed, from the advantages of tul. 
tivation, that wealth which would, have added 
more to it’s profperity than conqu'efts; it would 
not then have been as mvtch ruined by it’s victo- 
ries as by it’s defeats. Thofe prudent niinlffers, 
who repaired the loITes of war by a happy revo- 
lution in trade, would not have had the mortifi- 
cation to fee that Santa Cruz was evacuated in 
1696, and St. Chrillopher’s given up at the peace 
of Utrecht. Their concern would have been 
greatly 4 - r-cudd jheyJjtsvs' 

m 1763‘thc French would be reduced to deliver 
up the Granades' to the Engliffi. Strange infa- 
tuation 4 of the ambition .of nations, or rather of 
kings! After facrlficing thoufands of lives to ac- 
quire and to prelerve.a remote poffcfllon, a 
greater number muft ftitt be lavifiied to lofe it. 

Yet 
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BOO Ityet France has fome important colonics lefti let 
* begin with Guiana, which lies to v/ind\vard of 

all the reft. ' . - • 

Notions ■' The people, who roved about this 'vafl traft, 
concern- before the arrival of 'the Europeans, were di- 
n£L Uo‘ vided into fcveral nations, none of which v/cre 
lives ^ very numerous. Their manners were the fame 
ducedthe asthofcof the favages of thc'fouthern continent. 
Europeans The Carlbs only, who from' their numbers and 
to frequent ^Qyrage. were more turbulent than the reft, dif- 
tinguifhed ihemfelvcs by a remarkable cuflom in 
•the choice of their chiefs. - To be qualified to go- 
vern fuch a people, it was necelTary a man Ihould 
have more firength, more intrepidity,. and more 
knowledge, than the reft of his brethren ; and that 
he fliould give evident and public proofs of ihefc 
fupetior quaUficalions. 

The man whc'afpircd toi the honour of com- 
manding his brethren, was previoufly to' be well 
acquainted tvirh all the places fit for hunting and 
filhing, and with all the fprmgs and roads. 'iHe 
was obliged to endure long and fevere fafts; end 
was afterwards expofed to carry burdens of an 
•enormous weight. He ufed to pafs fcveral nights 
as a centinel, at the entrance of the carbet or 
principal hut. He was buried up to the vvaifl: in an 
ant’s neft, where he remained for a confiderable 
time expofed . to (harp and bloody flings. If in 
all thefe fituations he^fhewed a flrength and forti- 
tude fit to fupport the dangers and hardfhips in- 
cident to the lives of favages ; if he was one 
who could endure every thing, and fear nothingi 
he was declarcd'fit to be their chief. He with* 
drew, however, as if confeious of what hisdn- 
. tended dignity required, and concealed 'fiimfelf 
under thick bufhes. The people wentiout to feek 
him in a retreat, which made him more deferv- 
ingof the port he feemed to decline. Each of the 

afllftanis 
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afTiilatits trod upoa his head, to fhew him, that, book 
being raifed from the duft by his equals, it was in , 
their power to fink him into it again, if ever he^ 
ihould be forgetful -of the duties of his ftation. 

Such was the ceremony of the coronation. ** Here, 
we behold favagcs who had juftcr notions of fo- 
vereigniy, and were better acquainted with their 
privileges, than moft civilized nations arc. After 
this political lefibn, all the bows and arrows were 
•thrown at his feet; ‘and ihe*pation was obedient to 
his lavys, or rather to his example. , , 

• Such were the inliabitants of Guiana, when the 
•Spaniard Alphonfo'dc C^^da firft landed there m 
1493, with Amencus Vefpiicius and’ John de la 
Cofa. He went over a part of it? hut this expe- 
dition afforded him only a fupeificial knowledge of 
fo vq(t a country. Many other? 'Were underiaken 
at a greater expcnce, but they proved;flill more 
mnfuccefsfuL They were, however, Hill continu- 
ed, from a motive which fever did and ever will 
deceive mankind. * > - 

A REPORT had. prevailed, though ii*s ‘origin 
could not be difcovered, 'that, in the intenor 
.Iprts of Guiana, there was a country known by 
the name of El Dorado^ which contained immenfe 
•riches in gold' and precious ftonesj more mines 
and treafures than ever Cortez and DIzarro had 
(found. ‘ This fable not only inflamed die ardent 
imagination lof the Spaniards, but fired every na- 
•tion m Europe. 

Sir Waltlj. Raleigh in pariicular, one of 
the moft extraordinary men-ihat ever appeared in 
.a country abounding in.fingular charafters, was 
feized with diis enthufiafm. He was paflionately 
fond of every 'thing that was magnificent ' he en- 
^ -joyed a repuiaition fuperior to that-of the greateft 
men *, he had more knowledge than ihofe whofe 
immediate purfmt was learning; he poflefled a 

freedom 
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n o o Kfrcctlom of tlnnking uncommon in thofc days; 
and had a kind of romantic turn in his fcniimcnts 
and behaviour. This determined him, in 1595, 
to undertake a voyage to Guiana ; but he return- 
ed without difeovering any thing relative to the 
objcd\ of his vo)age. On his rciUTn, however, 
hcpublillied an account, full of tijc moR brilliant 
impoRurcs tliai ever amufed tlw credulity of 
mankind. 

So Qilcndld n leftimony, determined Tome 
Frenchmen, in 1604, to fail towards ihofc coun- 
tries under llic dire^ion of la Ravardicre. Other 
adventurers of their nation icon followed their 
example. They all fubmitted to incredible fa- 
tigue:. At Icngdj feme of them, rather dlfcourag- 
ed by the Infinite labours they underwent, thatt 
undeceived in their cxpedaiions, fettled on' the 
iflnnd of Cayenne. 

Tk- Some merchants of Rouen, thinking that this 
fttUe'ia fifing fetilement might prove advantageous, united 
Guiana, thcir ftock In I C43* Tlicy iniruflcd their affairs 
eSh^th” e’*’ hands of a man of a ferocious dlfpofition, 
during named Ponect dc Bretigny, who, having dcclar- 
cfoturj. cd war both againft thccoloniRs and llie favages, 
vvasfoon malTacred. 

This cataftrophe having cheeked the ardour 
of the anbciarcs, a new company was cflablifhcd 
in 1651, which feemed to promife to be much 
more confidcrabfc than the former. They fet 
out with fo large a capital as to enable them to 
colledt, in Paris iiftlf, feven or eight hundred co- 
lonifts. Tiicfc embarked on ilic Seine, in order to 
fail down to Havre dc Grace. Unfortunately, 
'the virtuous Abbe dc Marivault, who was the 
•principal promoter of lliis undertakirg, and was 
’to have liad the management of it as diredlor* 
■general, was drowned as he was ftepping into his 
‘boat. Roivilic, a gentleman of Normandy, who 

was 
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was going over to Cayenne as general, was afiafli'D O O K 
nated in the pafTage. Twelve of the principal , ^ 
adventurers, who were the perpetrators of this 
8 ( 51 , 3n(j had undertaken to put the colony into a 
dourifhing condition, behaved there in as atro- 
cious a manner as might be cxpc( 5 ted from fo 
horrid a beginning. ' They hanged one of their 
own number ; two died ^ three were banilhed to a 
defert illand; the reft abandoned ihemfclves to 
every kind of excefs. The commandant of the 
citadel deferted to the Dutch, with pan of his gar- 
Ttfbn. ’ The remainder, that had cfcap cd hunger, 
poverty, and the fury of the favages, which had 
been roufed^by numberlefs provocations, thought 
themfclves happy in being able to get over to the 
Leeward Iflands tn a boat and two canoes. They 
abandoned the fort, ammunition, arms,' and mcr- 
chandife, with five or fix hundred dead bodies of 
their wretched' companions, fifteen months after 
they had landed on the ifland. 

A jicw company was formed in 1663, under 
thed^re^lion of LaJBarre, maftcr ofrequefls. Their 
capital was no more than two hundred thoufand 
hvres *. The aflifiancc, they obtained from the 
minifiry, enabled them to expel the Dutch, who, 
under the conduit of Spranger, had taken poflef- 
fion of the lands granted co them, after they had 
been evacuated by the firfl poflefTors. A year 
after, this inconfiderablc body made a part of tlic 
great company, to which were united all thofe* 
that the nation Miad > formed for Africa and the 
New World. In 1667, Cayenne was infiiltcd, 
pillaged, and abandoned by theEnglifh; the co- 
lontfts, who had fled from 11, took poflvfcsn of it 
again ;*and it was again taken from them in it'jz 
by the fubjeils of the United Provinces, who couH 
not keep it longer than 10 the year 1676. At this 
' ' ' * fi.wji. ti. 

‘ period 
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K period they were driven out by the Mar/halD’Etreesj 

' but the colony hath not been attacked fince. 

This fettlemcnt, lb often overturned, had but 
juft begun to be rereftabliflied, and to enjoy Tome 
tranquillity, when great hopes were entertained of 
it’s fuccefs. • Some pirates, laden with fpoils they 
had gathered. in the South Seas, came and fixed 
iherej and, what was of greater conftqiience,'-re- 
folvcd to employ their treafures in the cultivation 
of the lands. Jr was probable that their plan 
would be profecuied with vigour, becaufe their 
means were grear ; when DucaTfe propofed to them 
in 1688 theplundcringofSurInam. This excited 
their natural turn (or plunder; the new colonifts 
became pirates again, andalmoft all the inhabitants 
followed their example. . 1 . ' 

' Thh expedition proved unfortunate.. Some of 
the befiegers fell in the attack ; the teft were taken 
prifoners, and lent to the Canbbee Iflands, where 
they ftttled. The colony has never recovered this 
lofs. Far from extending into Guiana, it has never 
been in a profperous ftate at Cayenne. ’ ' 

This ifland, which is only parted from the 
contjnentjby one river, which is divided into tuo 
'branches, may be afiout fourteen or fifteen leagues 
in circumference. By a particular formation, very 
Tardy to be met witlijn-iflands, the .land is high 
near the water. fide, and low ’in the middle. 
.Hence it is inierft^led with fo many inorafles, 
•»\hal all comtmmication is aimoft imprafticable. 
The only town in>the colony is built in a plain of 
two miles in extent, where navigable canals might 
have been made with eafe, though care hath not 
♦even been taken to drain the waters from if. 
• This village confifts of a number of barracks, 
heaped upon one another without order or cort* 
venience, where fevers are rather frequent in 
fiimmer, notwithftanding the boafted falubrity 
I of 
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of the fpot.' It' is defended by.a covered ‘way, aB o O K 
'large ditch; a mud -rampart, and five baftions. . 

In the middle of the town is rather a confiderable 
eminence, of which a redoubt- has’ been made, 

•that is called the.forr, where forty -men tnight be 
able to capiivtlaie after the’ place- had been tafien. 

•The' entrance into the harbour-hath not much 
more than thirteen' feet, water. The -fhips might 
touch the ground at fourteen feet, but fortunate- 
ly the mud is fbft, and the keel may be driven • 
into it without danger. • ' : ' 

The firft produfttohs of Cayenne were, 'the 
amotto, cotton,' and Tugar. It was the firft of all 
the French coloriies that cultivated coffee j* which 
was brought thither, as it hath* always been; and 
perhaps is (till believed, ia’i7ii by fome defcriers, 
who purchafed their pardon by conveying it from 
• 'Surinam, where they had taken Tefuge. -An ac- 
curate hiftorian, hath lately affirmed, > probably 
from authentic information,- that this plant was' a 
prefent of M. dedaMotic Aigron,' who, in 1722, 
bad the dexterity to bring away from .this Dutch 
.feirlcment, fome frelh coffee berries, notwithftand- 
ing the ffridl prohibition there is againft exporting 
any of them m the pods. Ten or twelve years af- 
ter, cocoa was planted. ’ ■ 

' In 1752, 260,541 pounds weight of arnotio, 

'80,563 pounds offugar, 17,919 pounds of cotton, 

26,881 pounds of coffee, 91,916 pounds of cocoa, 
and 61 8 trees of timber, were exported from the 
colony; All thefe articles were the refult of the 
’irfuour oT mnety Trench 'tamihes, a. ‘hundred and 
twenty-five Indians, 'and fifteen hundred blacks; 
‘v/hich’made up the whole of the colony." 

Such, and weaker ftiU, wasiheftale of Cayenne, The tourt 
when, 101763, the court of Verlailles endeavour- 
ed to render it extremely floiiriniing, by'.z 'iyftem teidto”' 
vdiich occafioned a general aftonilhment. The”°^" 

French 
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BOOK. French had then juft emerged from tli“ Iiorrors of 
an unfuccefsful war The fiiuatton of affurs h'ld 
determined the mimftry to purchase peace uiih 
<juirywhe-the ccffion of federal important colonies It ap 
® ^ peared equally neceffary to make the nation for- 
Jid?cio« get her diftrefles, and the errors that had been 
one, and the caufc of them Theprofpeft of better fortune 
might amiife the peopTe, and filence their cla 
dcntiy mours, while their attention was removed from 
executed pofTcflions the mtion had loft, and turned towards 
Guiana, which, it was pretended, would compen- 
fatc all their hiisfortiincs 
This was not the opinion oT the citizens who 
appeared to be the heft informed of the fituation 
of things A fettlement formed a century and a 
half before, at a period when the minds of men 
were tmpetuouOy urged to great undertakings, 
a fettlement, the labours of which had not been 
Turned by civil difcords, nor by foreign wnrs , a 
fettlemenr, which had been ruled by prudent di- 
Tcf^ors, with attention and difintcreftednefs , a 
fettlement, which had always experienced the fa 
\ ours of go%cmmemand the oniftanceof trade, 
a fettlement, where there was a conftant and cer- 
tain marl for the productions , yet, wnl) all thefe 
advantages, this fettlement was of noconfcqucncc. 
No plantation had eicrbcen feen tofloinfti, no 
fortune had ever been raifed in it Mifery and 
obfcuni) had obftinately attended at thofe pe- 
riods, when the other French poffelllons m Ame- 
rica aftoniflicd the Old and the New World by 
their fplcndour and by tlicir riches It's fare, 
far from being amendwi by tme and by tUe. od- 
vancement of Knowledge, was become daily more 
unfortunate Hovv therefore could it pofllbly 
fulfil the important deftiny that was prepared fijr 
It ? Thefe confidcraiions did not reftrain the mi- 
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nlftry. Let us heat- what Iwih been faid in juftifi- B 
canon of their views ■>* 

America, when it was firft invaded by Europe, 
exhibited to it two regions entirely different from 
each other, the torrid zone, and the temperate 
zone of the North, The fitft prcfetited to the 
thirfb of gold, innumerable oyefts of gratifica- 
tion j various allurements to cupidity, to 'idlc- 
weCE, tepofe-, to voluptu-QuCaefe it’a iacitemeat •, 
-to Juxury it’s refources. That nation, which firft 
took poflcnion of it, mull have dapled by ifs 
fplendour, and fcduccd men by the image of it’s 
happineft. ’ An opulence as ftriking as it; was 
rapid, could not fail of giving it in the Old World 
an'influence fo much the more extenfive, as the 
nature of true riches was unknown there, and as 
iJt’s rivals found themfelvcs fuddenly plunged into 
a ffate of relative indigence, as infupportable as 
•that which is real. It’s new domain was the coun- 
try calculated fordefpotifml .The heat prevailing 
there exhauftcd the ff rengih of the body 5 and 
-indolence, the neceffary confequencc of a ferti- 
hiy which fupplies all wants without labour, de- 
prived. the foul of all n’s energy. Tliis country 
fubmitted to ft’s deffiny. The people who inha- 
•biied it were flaves who \vaited for a mafter ; he 
fcame, and ordered them to obey, and his com- 
mands were refpeilcd. The ipint of abiblute 
monarchy syas a produftion of the foil, v;hich 
he found already formed there t but he alfo found 
.an impending enemy to which nothing can relift, 
and which, m it's turn, muft necelTarily fubdue 
him ; this was the climate. In the firft intoxica-* 
lion of conqueft, the ufurper formed the moft 
extenfive projects, and conceived hopes apparent- 
ly the beft founded. He confidered the lign of 
wealth as \he plaftic and preferving prindple of 
political ftrengih j and bow is it polfiblc that he 

iliould 
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BOOK fhould not have been deceived m tins particular ? 
IF wehave^otridof this prejudice, it is perhaps 
tothediraflers of that power that we owe this great 
lefibn They imagined, that with gold they could 
keep the nations m their pay, as they kept the 
Negroes in their chains, and neterconfidered that 
this gold, which procured them jealous allies, 
would turn them into fo many powerful adverfa- 
yics, who, uniting their arms with the riches they 
received, would make ufe of this double power to 
effeft their ruin 

The temperate 2one of North America could 
only attradl free and laborious people It furmfbes 
no produdlions but wliat are common and necefla- 
ry , and which, for that\ery tcafon, are a conftant 
foarce of wealth and ftrength It favours popula- 
tion, by fupplying materials for that quiet and 
peaceful fpecies of hulbandry which fixes and mul- 
tiplies families, and, as it does not excite inor- 
dinate defires, is a fecunty againft mvifion It 
reaches through an immenfe continent, and pre 
fents a large extent of country , on e\ ery fide, open 
to navigation It’s coafis are waflicd by a fea which 
isgcnerally navigable, and abounds with harbours 
Tlie colonifis are not at To great a difiance from 
the mother country , they Jive in a climate more 
analogous to their oxtn , and in a fituation that is 
fit for hunting, fifhing, liulhandry, and for all the 
manly cxercifcs and labours which improve the 
ftrength of the body, and are prefervatives againft 
the vices that timt the mind Thus, m America, 
as m Europe, the North will have the fuperionty 
* over the South The one will be covered with in- 
habitants and plantations while the other will 
lavifii It’s voluptuous liquors, and it’s golden 
mines The one will be able to civilize the ra- 
vage nations by it’s jntcrcourfe witb a free peo- 
ple , the other will only produce a monftrops 

mixture 
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mixture of a race of flaves with a nation of ty- D q O K 
rants, \%hlch can never acquire any, degree of. 
ftrengib. • • ‘ 

It was of great importance to the fouthern co- 
lonies tothave their refourccs for population and 
ftrength in the North, where they might exchange 
the commodities of luxury for.thofcof neceflity, 
and keep open a communication that might afford 
them fuccours if liicy were attacked } a retreat 
in cafe they were defeated, and a fupply of land- 
forces to balance the wcaknefs of tlicir naval re- 
fourccs. 

BsroRE the lad war, the French fouthern colo- 
nies enjoyed this advantage. Canada, by ii’sfitu- 
arion, the warlike genius of it's inhabitants, their 
alliances with the Indian nations in fricndlhip vvilh 
the French, and fond of the franknefs and freedom 
of their manners, might balance, or at lead give 
umbrage to New England. The lofs of that great 
continent determined the French miniftry to feck 
for fupport from another.' Guiana was ihought a 
very proper fituatlon for this purpofe, if a free and 
national population could be edablifhed there, 
which might be able to refid foreign attadts, and, 
in courfc of time, to Fitrnifh a fpeedy aflidance to 
the other colonics, when circumdances might re- 
quire it. , 

Such was evidently the ^dem of the minider. 

It never occurred to him, that a part of the world, 
thus inhabited, could never enrich the mother- 
country by the produce of fuch commodities as 
are peculiar to the fouthern colonies. He was too 
intelligent not to know, that there is no fuch thing 
as felling, without complying with the general run 
of the market > and that this cannot be done but 
-by. producing faleablc commodities at the fame 
rate as otJier nations can a^rd them j and that la- 
bours, executed by free men, mud of neceflity bear 
VoL. IV, Z 'a much 
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B o O Ka much htglier price than thofe that are exadted 

^ from Haves. 

The meafures were direfted by an adlive mi- 
nifter. As a wife politician, who does not facri-_ 
fice fafcty to wealth, he only propofed to raife a 
bulwark to protedl the French poffeflions. As 
a phllofopher, who feels for ‘his fellow-creatures, 
who knows and refpedls the rights of. humanity, 
he wifhcd to people thcfe fertile but defert -ref 
gions with free- men.f- But genius, e/pecially 
when too impatient of fiiccefs, cannot .forcfee 
every circumftance. The miftake proceeded 
from fuppofingt that Europeans would be able to 
undergo the fatigues of preparing lands for - culti- 
vation under the torrid zone v and -that men, who 
quitted their own country only in hopes of living 
with greater farisfadlion in'anoihcr, would accom- 
modate therafelves to the precarious fubfiftence of 
a favage life, in a worfe climate than that “^which 
they had left. . ' • • - ' - • ' 

,-This bad lyftem, which the government was 
drawn into by a fei of enterpnfing men, who 
Avcre cither mifled by their prefumpiion, or who 
facrificed the public good to their own private 
views, was as extravagantly executed, as it had 
been Inconfideratcly adopted. Every thing was 
blended together, without any principle of legifla- 
tion, and without confidering in what manner Na- 
ture had adapted the fevcral lands to the men who 
were to inhabit them. ‘ The inliabitants were di- 
vided into two dalles, the proprietors and the mer- 
cenaries.* It was not confidered that this divifion, 
at prefent eftablifhcd in Europe, and in moft civi- 
lized nations, was the conrcquencc of wars,- of re- 
volutions, and of the numbcrlefs chances which 
time produces; that it was thcclfcdl of the pro- 
grefs of civilization, not the bafis and foundation 
of ibcictjv which in it’s origin requires that all it’s 
• * • " ' members 
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members (hould have fome property. Colonies, E 0 0 K 
which arc new populations and new focieties, . 
ought 10 adhere to this fondatncmal rule- It was 
broken through at the very firft cftabHlbmcnt of 
the colony, by allotting lands in Guiana to thofe 
only who were able to advance a certain fund for 
the cultivation of them. Others, whofe defires 
were tempted with uncertain hopes, were excluded 
from this divifion of lands. This was an error 
equally contrary to found policy and humanity. 

Had a portion of land been given to every new in- 
habitant that was fent over to this barren and defert 
CQuntr)', each perfon would have, cultivated his 
own fpot, in proportion tohisftrength or abilities; 
oncji by the means his money would liave afforded 
him; another, by his own labour. ’ It was necef- 
fary that thofe, who were pofTcflcd of a capital, 

(hould neither be difeouraged, bccaufe they were 
men of great importance to a rifing colony ; nor 
diat tthey {hould have an cxclumrc preference 
given them, left it fhou'd prevent them from 
having afiiftanis who might be willing to, be de- 
pendent on them- It was allb indifpenfably ne- 
ceffary, that every member of the new 'colony 
fhould be offered fome property, with which he 
might employ his labour, his induftry, his money, 
in a word, his greater or lefe powers to his advan- 
tage. It ought to have been forefeen, that Turo* 
peans, in whatever fituation they were, would not - 
quit their own country, but with the hopes'of 
improving their ibrinne; and that deceiving their 
hopK and confidence in this reipedt, Would be 
an effcdlual way to ruin the colony intended to be 
cftablilhed. , , . 

Men, who are tranfpfanted into uncultivated 
regions, are furrOunded with wants of'every kind; 
the beft-diredlcd, and moft continued 'labours, 
cannot prevent thofe, who go into thofe deferts to 
• ' 'nV Z 2 clear 
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BOO K. clear the lands» from being deprived of every re- 
Xin. fource, ’til! the period, more fir lefs diftant, of 
' 'the harveft arrives. -Accordingly, the court of 
Vcrfaillcs, by whom fo ftnking a truth could not 
be unnoticed, engaged to fupport, mdtfcnminatc- 
ly, all the Germans, and all the French, who were 
intended to eflabhOi the population of Guiana. 
But this, though an adl of jullice, was not an aft 
of prudence. It ought to have been forefeen, that 
the provifions would be ill-chofcn by the agents 
of government. It ought to have been forefeen, 
that if 'they had even been chofen with zeal, pru- 
dence, and difmtcreftednefs, moft of them muft 
unavoidably have been fpoiled, either in the paf- 
fage, or on their atiival It ought to have been 
forefeen,’ that fait meats, either well or ill preferv- 
cd, would never be a proper food for unfortunate 
refugees, .who had forfaken a wholefome and tem- 
perate climate, to live among the burning fands 
of the torrid zone, and to breathe the damp and 
rainy air of the tropics. . * ’ 

A JUDICIOUS plan of policy ought to have at- 
tended to the mulnplicationiof cattle, before it had 
thought of fettling men there. This precaution 
would not only have infured a wholefome. fubfift- 
'cnce to the firft coloniUs, it would likcwife have 
fupplied them with convenient inllruments for ihe 
undertakings which are required. in the formation 
* of a new colony. With this alTiftance, they would 
have thought nothing of labours, which the mi- 
niftry would have undertaken to pay liberally, 
and would have prepared habitations and provt- 
fions for tliofe who were to come after them. 
By purfuing fuch mcafures, which could not re- 
quire any depth of thought, the fettlement which 
it was intended to form, would have acquired, in 
a fhort time, the confidence of which it was fuf- 
cepiible. ^ > 

‘Thesc 
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These very plain and natural reflexions weroB g O ^ 
never fiiggefltd. Twelve thoufand men, after a. . 
tedmus voyage, were landed upon dreary and in- 
hofpuable fliores. < U is well known, that, almoft 
throughout the torrid zone, the year is diuded 
into two fcafons, the diy and the rainy In Guia- 
■na, fuch heavy rains fall, from the beginning of 
November to the end of May, that the lands 
*are cither overflowed, or at leafl unfit for tillage. 

Had the new tolonifls arrived there in the be- 
ginning of the dry fealbn, and been placed on 
the lands deflincd for them, they would have had 
time to put their habitations m order, to cut 
.down or burn the woods, and to plough and fow 
their fields. ’ 

For want of ihefe precautions, they knew not 
twhcrc to beftow fuch multitudes of people as were 
conftamly pouring in juft at the rainy feafon. Tlic * 

^ ifland of Cayenne might have been a proper place 
' for the reception and refrc(hment of the new- 
comers,' 'till they could have been difpofed of ♦, 
there they might have found lodging and affift- 
ance. ^But the falfe opinion which prevailed, that 
the new colony muft not be intermixed tvitli the 
old, deprived -tliem of this rcfource In confe- 
quence of this prejudice, twelve thoufand unfor- 
tunate men were landed on the iflands ‘dtt Saluty 
cron the banks of ihcKoiirou, and were placed 
under tents, or under miferable (beds. In this 
-fituatioh, ‘totally maXive, weary oFcxiflcnce, and 
-in want of all necefiaries, expqfed to contagious 
diftcmpers, which arc ‘always occafioned by 
tainted provifions, and to all the irregularities 
which idlcnefs neccflarily produces among men 
of the loweft clafs, removed far from their native 
country, and placed under a foreig^i fley \ they 
ended their wretched life in all the horrors of de- 
fpair. Their fate will eVer tall aloud for ven- 
1 g<'ance 
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-BOO Kgeance on tliofe who either invented, or promoted 
. . fo deftrudlive a fcheme, to which fo many'viflims 
- '^^were facrificcd; as if the devaftaiions of war, 
which they were intended to repair, had not 
fwept away a fufficient number in the courfe of 
eight years. ’ ' ' , < 

That nothing might be wanting to corapktc 
this difaflcr, and that 25,000,000 of Jivres*, em- 
ployed in the fuccefe of this abfurd fyftcm, might 
be entirely loft, the man who was commWioncd 
to put an end to thefe various calamities, thought 
proper to bring back into Europe two thoufand 
men, whofe robuft conftituiion ‘had. refifted the 
inclemency of the climate, and had enabled them 
to fupport greater mifenes than are to be dc- 
fetibed. > ' / '■ VO , 

i The Hate hath fortunately had fufficient ftrength 
to bear ihefe heavy lo 0 es. But how dreadful 
is it for our country, for the fubjeiHs, for every 
man who is interefted in the lives of his fellow- 
citizens, to fee them thus lavjfhcd upon Tutnous 
' 'cnterpnfcs, by an abrurd-Jealoufy oh-auihority, 
which enjoins the moft rigorous fecrccy. upon all 
public tranfaClions. Is it not then the .intcreft of 
the whole nation, that licr rulers (hould be well 
informed? And how can they -be fo, but from 
colicfling general . information ? Why Ihould 
-projefls, of which the people are. to be both the 
olyefl and the 'inftrument, be -concealed' from 
them ? Can the will be rommanded without the 
judgment, or can we infpirc courage without con- 
fidence? The only true 'information is to be ob- 
tained from public writings^ where truth appears 
undirguifed, and falfchood fears to be deiefled. 
Secret memoirs, private fehemes, are commonly 
the work of artful and intercHcd men, who in* 


1, 041, SCSI. 13s. 4d. 
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fmiiate ihemfelves into the cabinets of perfons in b O O K 
adminiflration, by dark, oblique, and indirect , 
ways. - When a prince or a miniftcr.bas afted ac- ^ 
coiding to the opinion of the public, or of en- 
lightened racn, if he be unfortunate, he cannot 
on any account be blamed.' But, when enter- 
prifes are undertaken? without the advice,^ or 
againft thefenfe of the people; whent events are 
brought on unknown to ihofe whofe lives and 
fortunes are expofed by them ; what can ihisbe but 
a ftcret league, a combination of a few indivi- 
duals againft fociety in general ? Can it be poll!- 
ble, that authority fhould think iifelf degraded by 
an intercourfe with the citizens ? Or will nienjn 
power for ever treat the reft of mankind with fo 
great a degree of contempt, as not even to defire 
that the injuries they have done them fhould be 
forgjven ? 

What has been the confequcnce of thaica- 
taftrophe, in which fo marw fubjedls, fo many 
foreigners, have been facriheed to the illufions 
of the French miniflry with rcfpeift to Guiana ? 

This unhappy climate has been inveighed againft 
with all the rancour with which refentment and 
misfortune can aggravate it’s real evils. Fortu- 
nately, the obfervations of a few enlightened men 
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BOOKrri'glit impede navigation There are only the^ 
XIJI- jflands du Saluu at leagues diftanccTrom 
the continent, to be fecn in them. As they are 
divided only by a channel of.fourfcore toifes, 
they might be cafily tinitcd, and after therr* 
jiinftion they would form a fufficient fhelter for 
the largeft finps. Nature haih difpofed things m 
fuch a manner, that the poft might be rendered 
impregnable at a trifling cxpencc, with the ma- 
terials which arc to be found upon the fpot. From 
this harbour, which abounds in turtles part of 
the year, and which is fnuated ro windward of 
the Archipelago of America, a fquadron might,' 
in lime of war, fail in the fpace of feven or eight 
days, to the afliflance of the national ' pofiefll* 
ons, or to attack ihofc belonging to the enemies 
joF France. 

There is no danger to be feared in thefe lati» 
tudes. The winds arc generally favourable for ap- 
proaching the coafls, as much or as little as one 
may chufe If the contrary fhould happen,' which 
is extremely uncommon ; or if there fhould be a 
calm, the fhips have the rcfburcc of anchoring 
every where upon an cxceJJcnt bottom. 

These advantages -arc unfortunately accompa- 
nied with a few inconveniences. The navigators 
?rc obflrudicd, on their coming in, by rapid cur- 
rents. ‘ If, in order to avoid them, they fhould 
too near the land, they would find almoft 
every where a deficiency of water. There is not 
any to be found, even at the mouth of the rivers, 
which_ can receive none but very' fmall fhips. 
The river of Aprouague is the only one winch is 
twelve feet deep, in this nver the veflcls may 
be run aground upon a fbft boitom,‘ and may un- 
dergo all the ncccflary repairs, without creating 
any anxiety. It is neceflary, however, to make 
great dilpaich, becaufe the bed conftruifled, and 
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bed fitted out veflels, are deftroyed in a YmallB'o o K 
rpacc of time, by the worms,' by the muddy wa- . 
lers, by the rains; and by the heats, ' ‘ J 

In this r^ion, though near the equator, the 
dimate is very Tupportabie, This temperature* 
may beauiibutcd, perhaps to the length of' the ‘ 
mghts, and to the abundance of fogs and'deus/ 

Guiana never experiences thole, (uffocating heats 
which are 'fo common in many other countries of’ 
Amenca. ' ^ ’ 

UNroRTUNATrLV, this colony is defiro)cd by 
deluges of water, during the firft fix months bf 
the year, and fomeiimes longer. Thele fuper- 
abundani rains level ilie elevated fituations, drown 
the plains, 'deftroy the plants, and frequently 
fufpend the ‘iiioft urgent labours.^ Vegetation 15 
at that time '(b powerful, that it is impoflible to 
retrain it within proper limits, whatever num- 
bers of people may be employed for that piirpofe. 

To this calamity fucceeds another, and that is a 
long drought, which opens, and parches up the 
ground. . * ' ' . ' ' * . 

Various have, fora longtime, been the opi- 
nions concerning the foil of Gujana. It is known 
at prefenr, that it is‘'moflly a ftony turf, covered 
over with rand,‘and with the remains of ibme ve- 
getables. Thefe grounds‘’are worked with faci- 
lity, but their produce is very irifiing, and even 
does not laft longer than five or fix years. The 
planter is then obliged to till ncw'ground% which 
undergo iarne fate as the former. Thofctil- 
lagcse\en, which are executed in ibmepirtsoF a 
deeper foil, which is to be found at intertals, do 
not lafi long, becaufc the repeated rams, which 
fall in torrcnis in thofe r^ions, foon wafh away 
the juice that might render them fruitful 

It was upon thefe meager plains that the 
fitfi Ficnch, who v.erc dmen to Gyianrt by a 

iaul 
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BOO Kfalal dejliny," formed a fettlcment. « The genera-’ 
xin. tions which fucceeded them fcarched for more 
'■“’"''’’^fertile territories in ail parts, but could not find 
any. In vain did the treafury make feveral 
great facrifices to improve this colony. Thefe 
expences were, unavailing, becaufe they could 
not alter the nature of things. The example of 
the Dutch, who, after having languifiied in the 
neighbourhood upon the high grounds, had at 
laft fucceeded upon plantations formed irv mo- 
rafles, which were drained off with immenfe la- 
bour, did not make any impreffon. Ac length 
M. Mallouet, being tniruftcd with the adraini- 
firationoF this unfortunate fetilement, hath him- 
felf carried into execution what he had feen prac- 
tifed at Surinam ; and the place which he had 
lefcucd from the ocean^ was immediately covered 
with provifions. This*circumfiance hath infpired 
the colonies, Wtiharpiritof emulation, of which 
tliey were'not thought to be fufceptible, and they 
wait only for the favourable alTiftance of govern- 
ment, .to enrich the moiher-coimiry^ with their 
produftions. ' , 

The plantations will be hereafter efiabliflied 
upon thofc territories tliat are formed by levelling 
of the mountains, and by the fea. It will be ne- 
ceflary to dry up the moraflfes, to dig canals, and 
to confirudt dikes. But why fiiould the French 
be apprchcnfive of undertaking what they have 
executed with lb much fuccefs upon their pwn 
frontiers? Why Ibould the court of Verfaiiles re- 
fufe to encourage, by loans and by gratifications, 
labours of tillage that are' really ufeful? It is 
in the clearing of the lands that confifts the true 
conqueft over chaos, for the advantage of all 
mankind; andnotin the obtaining of provinces, 
which are depopulated and laid wade, in order 
that we may acquire them ; which iavilh the , 

blood 
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blood of two nations, without enriching either 5B0 ok 
and which tnuft be maintained at a great expence, , . 

‘und covered for ages with troops, before we can ^ 

jlatter ourfelves with the peaceable pofiefiion of 
them. 

• Every thing invites the French miniftry to 
purfue the plan which we have ventured to pro- 
pofe. The fubterraneous fires, which are fo com- 
mon in the reft of America, are at prefent extin- 
guifhed in Guiana. There are never any earth- 
quakes, neither do hurricanes excrcifc their ra- 
vages upon thofe coafts. The acceis to this 
•country is attended 1 with, fo many difficulties, 
that we may forete! it .will not be conquered. 

The French iflands, on the contrary, which have 
already been once taken, attrad: the attention, 
and incite the cupidity of a nation, highly dif- 
fatisfied with having teftorM them. This circum' 
fiance makes us prefume, that they will always be 
difpofed to repair,, by force of arms; the defers 
of their negociations. The well-grounded confi- 
•dence they repofc in their navy, may perhaps 
foon precipitate them into a new war, in order 
.that they may regain what they have refiored, 
and extend their ufurpations ftil! further. Should 
fortune again favour their entciprires ; fhould a 
people, encouraged by vidories, of which the 
citizens alone reap the advantages* be for ever 
triumphant over a nation which fights for their 
Kings only, Guiana would atleafiprovea great 
refource, where all the produdions which are be- 
come necefiary by habit, might be cultivated* 
for which an enormous tribute mufi be paid to 
foreigners, if the colonies of the nation were un- 
able to furnifh them, 

Thf drying up of the roafis of Guiana would 
require long and difficult labours. Where can a 

fufficient 
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look fufficienl number of men be found for the accom- 
XIIL plifhmcnt of this undertaking ? ' ^ 

It was thought in 176^, that the Europeans 
couidS"^ would be fit for this piupofe. Twelve thoufand 
empiojed of Were the Victims of this opinion About 
fixty German* or Acadian families, aloneefcaped 
•whichGui-tlie catafirophe. They fettled upon the Sina- 
banks of which are never overflowed 
"*** * by the fea, and where there are fome natural 
meadows, and a great quantity of turtles. Tiiis 
fmall colony increafes, and lives happily along 
the fide of that river. Tlieir refources confifl of 
fifhing, hunting, breeding of cattle, and the cul- 
ture of a fmall quantity of rice, and of maize. 
Some fpeculative perfons have concluded from 
this inftance, that white people might be able 
to cultivate Guiana; but they have not confi- 
dered, that colonies have been founded only 
for the purpofe of obtaining vendible commodi- 
ties } and that theie commodities require labours, 
more conflant and more fatiguing than thofe 
which are aililvatcd on the borders of the Sina- 
mary. , 

The natives of the country might, it is faid, 
execute without inconvenience thofe labours 
which are fata! to us. Thefe favages were fuffi- 
ciently numerous upon the coaft when it wasdif- 
covered ; but their number hath been fo much 
diminifhed by European cruelties, that there are 
at prcfeni no more than four or five hundred of 
them capable of bearing arms. But fome ad* 
.venturers, who have lately penetrated into the in- 
land countries, have difcovered feveral final! na- 
tions, each more barbarous than the other. 
They have every where perceived the opprefiion 
of the women, fupernuions which prevent the 
.increafe of population, animofities which can pnly 
be exxinguilhed by the entire deftruflion of fami- 

lies, 
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lies, and of colonics 4 the fliocking Aegled of old b o o ic 
and of fick people; the habitual ufe of the moft^ xni. 
\artQus and the mod fubtile poifons, and a multi- ' . 
tude of'other evjis, the hideous fpedlacle of which ’ 

is too generally difplayed tn a (late of nature. 
Travellers, however, are received with refpedl, 
and afliftedwith the mod unbounded gencrofiiy, 
and the mofl affecting fimplicity.' They enter 
into the hut of the favage, fit down by the fide 
6f his naked wife and daughters, partake of their 
repaft, and repofe iipon the fame bed. The next 
day they ,arc laden with provifions, and accom- 
panied to fbme dtdance on their journey by the 
lavages, from whom they part with demonftrati- 
onsof friendfhip. , But this ho/pitable feene may 
becorne bloody^ m an inftanr. The favage is jea- 
lous toexcefs, and on the lead fign of familiarity 
which (hould alarm him, he would put his gueft 
to death ’ ' • 

The fird dep to be taken would be, to colle^l 
thefe iperpctually wandering people. This mea* 
fyre might be facilitated, by diftribiuing in a 
proper manner a few prefents, fuited to their 
tafte. The mod fcrupulous attention (hould be 
exerted, to avoid bringing together, in the fame 
place, fuch of thefe nations as have an'infurmouni- 
able averfion to each other. ' ‘ 

These colonies (hould not be cafually formed. 

It would be proper to didribuie them m fuch a 
manner, as to be able to penetrate, with cafe, 
into the inland pans. In proportion as thefe fet- 
tlemems fhafl acquire ftrcngih, they'will Facilitate 
thecftabH(hment of new habitations. 

. No confideration hath yet been powerful 
enough to fix thefe Indians. The bed way to 
fiiccecd, would be to didribuie cows among 
them, which they would not be able to feed, wiih- 
ouilcutiingdown woods, in order to form padurc 

grounds. 
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BOO Kgrounds. Tlie vegetables and the fruit trees 
with which their habitation would be enriched, 

'‘"“^•^^might prove a further Inducement to them to 
give up their wandering life. It is probable that 
thefe rcfourccs, the advantage of wliich they 
have never known, might difgaft them, in time, 
of hunting and filhing, which are at prefent the 
only fnpport of their miferablc and precarious ex- 
iftence. ' ' ' 

There would ftiU remain a much more latal 
prejudice to fubdue. It is an idea generally 
adopted among nations, that'fedentary occupa-* 
tions are fuitable to women only. This fenfelc/s 
pride degrades all kinds of labours in the eyes of 
the men. An intelligent miffionary might em- 
ploy ‘his time to advantage, in combating this 
infatuation. 'He would ennoble the labours of 
agriculture, by exerclling them hlmfelf with hiS 
children j and by this great and fortunate Rra» 
tagem, he would fuccced In ^ diffufmg a new 
lyftem of morality among the young men. It 
might, perhaps, be alfo poffible to overcome the 
indolence even of the parents, if it could be con- 
trived to excite iheir defues h is not improbable 
but that they would cultivate provifions, in order 
to barter them againft fortie other mercantile arti- 
cles, which might have become neceflby to them 
from habit. 

Tilts fslutary end would be far from being 
anfwcrcd, if the lavages, when colleited together, 
were fulyedcd to a poll-tax, and to the labours of 
vaffalagc, as they have been by the Portuguefe and 
tbe Spaniards, upOn die borders of the Amazon, 
of the Rio-Negro, and of the Oroonoko. Thefe 
people muft have been fufiered to enjoy, for ages, 
the benefits of cultivation, before they fhould be 
obliged to bear the burdens of it. 


But 
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• But even after this happy revolution, GuianaBOOK 
would Hill but very imperfedlly fulfil the exten- .^^^ j 
five views which the court of Verfailles may have. ^ 

The feeble liands of the Indians will only bring v 
forth commodities of moderate value. In order 
to obtain rich produddons, it will be neceflary 
to have recourfe to the ftrong arms of the Ne- 
groes. • , 

‘ The facility which thefc flav'cs will have of 
deferting their manufaftures^ excites apprehen- 
fions. They will take refuge, they will gather 
together, they will intrench ihemfclvcs, it is faid, - 
in vaft forefl-s, where the plenty of game, and of 
fifh, will fupply them • with an cafy fubfiftence; ' 
where the heat of the climate will allow them to 
go without clothes ; and where they will never 
want for wood fit to make bows and arrows. One 
hundred of them had taken this refolution about 
thirty years ago. ^ The troops fent to reduce them 
again, to fubje<5lion were repulfcd. This check 
excited the apprehenfions of a general idefertion, 
and confiemation prevailed throughout the colony. 

They were uncertain what mca^res to purfue ; 
when a milfionary fet out, attended by a fingle 
'Negroe, arrived at the (pot where the engage - 1 
ment had taken place, raifed up an altar, aflem- 
bled all the deferters by ringing a bell, faid mafs 
to them, harangued them, and brought them all 
back, without exception, to their former roafters. 

But the Jefuits who had merited, and obtained the 
confidence of tliefe unfortunate people, are no 
longer in the colony ; and their fuccefTors have 
not fliewn either the fame aCliviiy, or an equal 
knowledge of the human heart. Neverthelefs, 

It would not, perhaps, be impofiible to prevent 
the evafion of thele unhappy .victims of our cu- 
pidity, by rendering their condition fupportable. 

The law of ncceflliy, which commands even ty- 
rants. 
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B 0^0 K rants' will cnablifh in tins region’a fpirit of mo- 
deration, wliich'Iuimaniiy alone ought to excite 
every where, 

B-*foreany This ncw arrangement of things would engage 
the government m confiderable exj5ences. Be- 
upon"' fofc ^h^y enter upon them, tlicy will examine, 
Guiana, it whether dic colony hath hitherto obtained from 
JS’Sw nature, that kind of conftitiuion which was necef- 
conOder, fary to mskc it profper, and whether Cayenne be 
whethefn the moft fiutahlc pldcc to bccome the capital of a 
tv'weir"^lafgc cftabhfhment. This indedd is our opinion : 
conftitut- but fome able men think otherwife, and their ar- 

mufibe . These Views may be excellent ; and ycr it is 
KguUtisd. not a matter of furpnfc that the advantages of 
them Ihoiild not have been fooner perceived.- 
Thedifcernment of Ibme things is attended with 
fo much difHculty, that it can only be furmounted 
by experience, or by genius. But the progrefs 
of experience is flow, and requires limej and 
genius, vyhich, like the courfers of. the' gods, 
clears an immenfc interval at one leap, may be 
expeded for ages. When it appears, it is cither 
lejedlcd or perfecuicd ^ and when it fpeaks, it is not 
heard. If it fliould by chance be attended to, the 
fpirit of jealoufy inveighs againft it's prqjefls, and 
traducing them, as fublinie reveries, makes them 
abonive. The general intereft . of the multitude 
Jnighr, perhaps, fupply the penetration of genius, 
if It were fuffered freely to exert it’s influence: 
'but it is inccflhnily thwarted by. authority j the 
depofjtaries of which, while they undetftand no- 
thing, pretend to regulate every thing. Who is, 
the man whom they will honour with their con- 
fidence,' and with their intimacy J It is the impu- 
dent flatterer, who, without believing it, w"il! be 
continually repeating to them, that they are a fet 
of wonderful beings. The mifchief is firfl: done 
, ' t by 
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by their folly, and is perpetuated by a fpirilofBOOK 
falfe Ihamc, winch prevents them from 
Icdging their errors Falfe combinations .are ex- 
haufted, before they have dlfeovcrcd tlie true 
ones, or before they can refolve to approve, after 
having reje<S\ed them. Thus it is that the evil' 
prevails, by the childilhnefsof the fovereigns; by 
the incapacity and pride of the minificrs, and by 
the impatience of the viflims. One might be 
comforted with rcfpedl to paft and prefent mis* 
fortunes, 'if the future were to produce an altera- 
tion in tills deftmy : but this is a hope with which 
it is impoflible to flatter ourfelves. And if the 
philofopber were afked, of what life are the coun- 
fels which he perfifls in giving to nations, and 
to thofe who govern them, and that he were to 
anfwer with lincerity, he would fay, that he is 
inly fatisfying an invincible propenfuy to declare 
the truth, at the rifk of exciting general indigna- 
tion, and even of being obliged lo drink the cup 
of Socrates. 

It would be proper to fix the yet unfettled 
boundaries of Guiana, before any final refolution 
be taken refpedling this colony. The Dutch arc 
verydcfirousof extending the frontiers of Surinam 
to the North, as far as the banks of the Sinama- 
ry , but the military poft which the court of Ver- 
failles have caufed to be eflablifhed upon the right 
bank of the river Maroni, feems entirely to have 
fet afide this ancient pretenfion* Towards the 
South, the difficulties are ftill Greater. The A- 
mazon was formerly, without mfpute, the boun- 
dary of theTrench poflTeffions; hnce by a treaty 
of the 4th March 1700, the PoViugucfe engaged 
to demohih the forts which they had ercdled upon 
the left bank of that river. At the peace of 
^ Utrecht, France," which was under fubjedlion, 

Vvas compelled to cede the navigation of that 

^VoL dV. Aa jiver, 
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BOOKrivcr, together with the lands, which extend as 
XliE far as the river Vmcent Pinion, or the Oyapock. 
‘When the time fixed for the execution of the 
• treaty arrived, it was found, that ihefe two 
words, which were employed as iynonymous, 
were deferibed in the country, as well as in an- 
cient maps, as two rivers thirty leagues difiant 
from each other. Both courts were equally de- 
firous of turning this ei tor to their own advan- 
tage. The court of Lifbon wifhed to extend il*s 
boundaries as far as the Oyapock, and that of 
Verfaillcs as far as Vincent Pin9on. Nothing 
could be determined upon, and the contefted 
lands have remained defert ever fince that rather 
remote period. 

We will not • prefume to decide this important 
quefiion. The only obfervation we fhall allow 
ourfelvcs to make, will be, that the motive of the 
cellion required by Portogal, was to fecure to it 
the exclufive trade upon the Amazon. The fub- 
jefts of this crown will therefore poflibly enjoy this 
advantage j by refiraining the limits of the French 
pofleflions only twenty leagues, and as far as to the 
river of Vincent Pin9on ; without it’s being nc- 
celTary to pu(h them back to .the diftance of fifty 
leagues, as far as the Oyapock. 
prefent EvrRY thing ftill remains to be donc at Guia- 
Frendi thcrc arc no more than thirty plantations at 

Guiana. Cayenne itfcif, and almoft all of them are in a 
mlferablc condition. The continent is in a fiiU 
worfc ftate than theifland.. The habitations are 
often moved. They are feparated by immenfe dc- 
ferts. Placed at a great diftance from the general 
mart, they have no facility for bartering their 
commoditlts. They enjoy none of the conve- 
niences which men, when colledled together, 
mutually procure to one another. The laws, the 
police, decency, emulation, the influence of the 
•, miniftry: 
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miniftry: none of tbcfc advantages arc known b o O K 
there.' 101775 there were no more than thirteen , 
hundred free men, and eight thoufand flaves, for 
the clearing of an extent of one hiindrcd leagues 
of coaft. The produftions of the colony were 
even inadequate to thefe trifling means, becaufe, 
in the manufedlures there were none but white 
men without .underftanding, and Negroes who 
were under no kind of fubordination. The com- 
modities which were taken away, by the veficls 
that came from North America, from Guada- 
loupe, and from Martinico, did not amount to 
100,000 livres (<j), and France received upon fis 
\eflels only forty quintals of fugar, which were 
fold in Europe for 2,156 livres (i»)j fix hundred 
and fifty-eight quintals, fourfeore and eight 
pounds of coflee, which .were fold for 31,296 
livres 16 fols (r) } three quintals thirty*four pounds 
of indigo, ''which were fold for 2,839 livres (rf); 
one hundred and fifty-two quintals forty-one 
pounds of cocoa, which were fold for j 0,668 
livres' 16 fois (e) ; three thousand and three quintals 
fifty-five jsounds of amotto, which were fold for 
187,706 livres 7 fols 6 dcnieis (/) ; nine hun- 
dred and feventy-two quintals fixty pounds of 
cotton, which were fold for 243,150 livres (g ) ; 
three hundred and fifty-three hides, which were 
fold for 3,177 livres ^iourlccn hundred and 
twenty-two quintals eight pounds of .wood, which 
were fold for 7,604 Jivrcs 'tlirce fols nine de- 
nicrs(/); which made upon the whole, 488,598 
Uvtc^ 3 fo\s 3 The 600,000 Vwresfl) 

ivhich were fpent by tlie court, in this as well . 

(i> «j\. iS». 8<t. 

1,304! os. Bd. (rf) ii81. js. Jod.'’ 

444I. 10s. 8d: (/) xi». lid. three lirthln«. , 

>o,ijil.5i. (A) 13*1. 7*. fid. , 

316l. t6s.10d. , (A) About 39,3881. <1. ad. 

z,reol. •’ i* ' - 
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B o 0 K as in ^ other yeflrs, for this ancient eftablidy 
nient/ferved to pay for what had been ircceived 
beyond thefe expottations. At tins period Cay- 
enne was indebted 2,000,000 livres* to thego* 
Vernmcnt, or to the merchants of the mother- 
country. ^ < 

SoMETHiK'G may be cxpedled from the know- 
ledge which -M. de Mallouet hath diffufed through 
the colony, and from the encouragements which 
this able adminiftrator,hath granted, in' 1777, to 
thofe cblonifts who Ihould devote their labours to 
the felling of wood for Ihip building, to the ail- 
lure of articles of fubfiftence, to the faking of 
fifh, and to fome other produftlons of little va- 
lue, for \vhich he hath infiired them a market. 
Greater expe^tations.are Hill raifed from the fpice 
.trees. . The clove irte hath already yielded 
cloves, which arc very little inferior to thofe that 
come from the Moluccas \ and every thing feems 
to promife that the nutmeg tree will thrive as 
ucll. But nothing great can be undertaken with* 
out n capital} and, indeed, wilhout a confider-^ 
able one. 

This capital isin tlichandsoF arich company, 
which hath been forrned, but without any ex- 
chifive privilege for this part of the world. This 
oflbeiation,' the original funds of which confift of 
fa, 400, 000 livres f, hath obtained from govern- 
ment the vaft fpace which extends from the river 
Aprouage to the Oyapock; and every encou* 
ragement which could realbnably be granted them, 
to fertilize this foU,-which is conudered as the 
befl: of Guiana. . ’Til! their fuccefs fhall enable 
them to employ ihcmlclves in draining the mo- 
rafles, and in cultures of importance, this power- 
ful aflbeiation have turned their views towards the 

^ 83,333l,6.Sd, -h joojooel. ‘■ 

ftlling 
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felling of wood, the muUiplicaiion of cattle, andB o o K 
the cultivation of cotton, and of cocoa, butprm», 
cipally of tobacco. i 

- Some flaves have fora long time cultivated, 
for ihcir own life, round iheir huts, ihislafl-mcn- 
tioned plant. It hath the farpe properties as, the 
tobacco of the Brazils, which fells to advantage 
in all the European markets, and which is p.bIo- 
•lutely requifite for tbe piirclnfe of Negroes, upon 
a great part of the coafls 6f Africa. If this un- 
derLiking fhould fucceed, the wants of Franca 
will be diminilhed, and it*s navigators \\tll not b^ 
tibliged to go to Lifbon for that part of their car- 
go. The cxpeilations arifing from St. Lucia ar? 
founded upon a diflcrenc bafis. 

i The Englifh took pofleflion of this iflandTiiepor. 
withouc oppofttion, in the beginning of the 

1639. They lived there peaceably tor a year and fo, aionj* 
a half, when a fhip of their own nation, which dm# dtf- 
had been overtaken by a calm off Pon^inica, 

■carried off feme Caribs, who were comejn ibeiredtoiha * 
•canoes to bring them fruit. This violence occa-P"«tL 
fioned the favages of St. Vincent and Martinico 

to join the offended favages ; and in Augufi: 

1640, they all attacked the new co’ony.' In their 
fury, theymaflacred every one that oppoled them. 

The few who efcaped their vengeance, quilted, 
forever, a fettlement that was only in it’s, infant 
fbte. , . 

iNthcfirftagcsof the world, before civil focie- 
ties were formed and polilhed, all men In general 
had a common right p every thing upon eariii. 

Every one was free to take whai he chofc for his 
ownufe, and even to confume it, if it were of a 
penlliable nature. The ufe that was thus made of 
a common right, fupphed the place of property. 

As foon as any one had in this manner taken pof- 
feJlion of any thing, it could’ not be taken from 
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isoOKhlmby another without injuftice. It was in this 
point of view, which can only be applied to the 

'^■'“^prjmitive ftate of nature, that the European na- 
tions confidered America when it was'firft difco- 
vered. They paid no regard to the natives, and 
imagined they were fufficiently authorized to feize 
upon any country, if no other nation of ourhe- 
milphere were in polleffion of it. ' Such was con- 
ftanily and uniformly the only public light ob- 
ferved in the New World, and which men haw 
notfcrupledtoavow, and attempt to juftify, in this 
century during the late holliluies. ' 

' Is not then the nature of property the fame 
eve^ where ; is it not every where founded upon 
poflelTion acquired by labour, and upon a long 
and peaceable enjoyment ? Europeans, can >ou 
then inform us, 'at what diftance from your refi- 
dence the facred title becomes abolifhed ? Is it at 
the diftance of a few fteps, of one league, or of 
ten leagues? You willanfwer in the negative ; in 
which cafe it cannot pofCbly be even at the dif- 
tance of ten ihoufand Icagufes. Do you not per- 
ceive, that while you arrogate to yourfelves this 
imaginary right over a diRant people, you confer 
it at the fame lime to ihofe diftant people over 
yourfelves? Neverthelcft, what would you fay» 
jf it were poITible that the favages fhould enter 
upon your coimriy, and reafoning in the fame 
manner as you do, Ibould fay, this land is not in- 
habited by our own people, and therefore it be- 
longs to us. You hold the fyflem of Hobbs in 
abhorrence among your neighbounng country; 
awd yet this fatal fyftcm, whia; makes of ftrength 
the fupreme law, you -praftife it ar a diftancc. 
'After haling been thieves and anaihns, nothing 
remained to complete your charadler, but that 
you fliould become, asyou really are, afetof ex- 
ecrable Ibphifis. 


-• According 
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According to ihefe principles, which muftBOOK 
always be reprobated by juft and upright men, ^ 

St. Lucia was to belong to any power that could 
or would people it. The French attempted it 
firfl:. They fent over forty inhabitants m 1650, 
under the conduit of Rouflelan, a brave, aitive, 
prudent man, and fingularly beloved by the na- 
tives, on account of his having married one of 
their women. His death, which happened four 
years after, put a flop to the general good he had 
begun to 'effeit. Three of his fucceflbrs were 
TOvudeted by the Catibs, who were^diflatisfied 
with their behaviour to them j and the colony was 
declining when it was taken in 1664 by the Eng- 
hlh, who evacuated it in 1666. 

• Thfy had fcarce left it, when the French ap- 
peared again on the ifland. Whatever was the 
caufe, they had not greatly increafed their num- 
ber, when the enemy, that had before driven them 
out, again forced them to quit their habitations 
twenty years after. Some, infliead of evacuating 
the ifland, took refuge in the woods. Asfoon as 
the conquerors, who had made only a temporary 
invafion, were gone, they refuraed their labours 
only fora (hort time. The war, which foon after 
raged in Europe, made them apprehenfive that 
.they might fall a prey to the firft privateer that 
fiiould be defirous ot plundering them j with a 
view, therefore, of obtaining greater tranquillity, 
they removed to other French fcttlements, which 
were either ftrongcr, or might expeft to be better 
defended. There was then no regular culture or 
colony in Sr. Lucia. It was only frequented by the 
inhabitants of Martinico, who came thither to cut 
wood, and to build canoes, and who had confider-» 
able docks on the ifland. 

Some foldiers and Tailors having deferted thither 
after the peace of Utrecht, Marflial d’Eftrees pe- 
titioned 
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BOO Ktitioncd for a grant of rthe ifland. ^No /boner vvas 
it obtained in J 7 1 8, than he fent over a command- 
troops, cannon, and. inhabitants. Thisgave 
umbrage to the court of London, which had a 
kind oi daim to this ifland from prjor fetdement, 
as that of Vcrfailles had from almoft uninter- 
rupted po/Ieflion. , Their complaints determined 
the French miniftry, to order that things /hould 
be put into the fame condition they were in before 
the grant. Whether this compliance did not ap- 
pear lufficietit to the Engli/Ti, or whether it gave 
them room to think they might attempt any thing, 
they themfelves gave St, Lucia, in lyaa/to ihc 
duke of Montagu, who was fcnt to take polTeflion 
of it. This clalhtng of. tniercfts cccafioned fome 
difturbance between the two courts j which was 
fettled, however, by an agreement made in 1731* 
that, till the refpedive claims fliould be finally ad- 
jufted, ,theiflandsfl)onWbe evacnaledby boibna- 
.tions} but iliat botli fbould have the liberty to 
wood and water there. . 

^His agreement did not prevent the French 
from fixing thercagain.a commandant, a garnfon, 
and batteries. The court of T^ondon were either 
not informed of this breach of faith, or they over- 
looked ir, becaufc this channel was ufeful to their 
navigators, loafiifl: them in carrying on with rich- 
er colonics a fmo^ling trade, which the fiibjecls 
^of/ both governments thought equally advantage- 
^ous to them. This trade has been more or lefs 
confiderable till the treaty of 1763, which fecur- 
cd to France the long and ob/linatcly contefted 
jptopertyof St.L\\cva.^ 

Firfltrwf- The firft u/c which the court of Vcrfailles pro- 
j^p'^^pofed lomakcof their acquifition, wastocftablilh 
atSt.Lu- a magazine there. Since their windward illands 
<“• ^had cut down their forefis, extended tlicir cul- 
.turcs, and loft the tcfourccs ihcj* ufed to derive 

from 
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from Canada, and from{Louifiana,Mt had been book 
impoHibie for them to do without the \vrx)ds and 
cattle of North America, It was 'thought' great 
inconveniences would attend the dirc(fl admifljon 
cpf thefe foreign affiftances} and, St/ Lucia, was 
fixed upon as a very proper place Toi tlie exchange 
of thefe commodities againft the niolafics of Mar- 
timeo and Gaudalupe. Experience Toon fhewed 
that this fcheme was impracticable. . ' 

In order that this arrangement 'might be car- 
ried into execution, it would be necelTary that the 
Americans Ibould cither depofii their cargoes m 
ftore-houfes, keep them on board, or fell them to 
traders fettled on the ifland j three things equally 
impoflible. - vr 

These fatlots will never confent to land^ their 
cattle, as the expences they would incur for having 
them taken care of for their food, or tofecureihem 
from accidents, would ttifallibly ruin'them.' Nei- 
ther will tliey pay for tvarchoufes for their wood, 
which is too cheap and too bulky a commodity to 
be wortli the charge of ftorc-room. They will ne- 
ver wait on board their Hiips for difiant purchafers 
who might not arrive, nor will they ever meet with 
intermediate purchafers, whole profits would ne- 
ccffarily abforb fo much, that it would be impofli- 
ble to employ them. ' ' > 

The proprictorsof molafies have the fame rea- 
fons to diflike iliis mart. The carriage, the leakage, 
and commiflion, would reduce their commodities 
to nothing. If the En^lilh fi)ould determme to 
pay a higher price for the molalTes, they mull con- 
fequently raife that of their own merchandife; and 
after tins advance, the confurncr .would not pur- 
chafe them, ' ■■ 

The French miniftry, undeceived as to their 
firfl notion, without entirely giving ir up, attend- 
ed, fince 1763, to tlie formation of cultures in St. 

Lucia. 
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BOO K Lucia. This plan was a prudent one, but it was 
i Hot executed in a proper manner. Had the go* 
vernor and the intendant of Martinico, from which 
this ifland is no more than feven leagues diftant, 
been intrufted with this bufincfs, the coloniHs, 
who would have been fent there, would have ob- 
tained the fuccoure which can be furnifhed with 
cafe, by a fcttlement that hath exiftcd more than 
a century. Precipitation, a pafiion for novelty^ 
the defire of providing for friends or favourites, 
and other motives perhaps ftill more blameable, 
made the government prefer the fending of an in- 
dependent adminiftration, wlio were to have no 
connections but with the mother-country. This 
erroneous fyftem col^ the treafury 7,000,000 of 
livres *, and to the 'flatc /even or eight hundred 
men, whofe unhappy fate is more a matter of pity 
than*furprife. Under the tropics, the beft cfta« 
bli/hed colonics always deftroy one-third of the 
foldiers that 'are fciit thither, though they are 
healthy flout men, and find good accommodations. 
It is not furprifing then, that a fet of raiferablc 
Avretches, the refufc of Europe, and expofed to all 
the hardfhipsof indigence, and all the horrors of 
dc/pair, /hould moft of them peri/h in an unculti- 
vated and uninhabited ifland. 

The advantage of peopling this colony was re- 
ferved to the neighbouring lettlemenis. Some 
Frenchmen, who h.-*d fold, upon very profitable 
terms, their plantations at the Granades to the 
EngUfli, brought part of their capital to St. Lucia. 
Several planters from St. Vincent’s, incenfed at 
VenrgxhJirgeii-ro’ony'ianhsM^nidn fney fnenfidrv^ 
had been at incredible pains to clear and ferti- 
lize, t^k the fome ftep. Martinico alfo furnifiied 
fome inhabitants, wliofc poflTefiions were cither 

* tftfiSSl. {3}.4d. I 
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rot fufliciently fertile, or too much’ confined, and B 0 0 K. 
merdiants who have withdrawn part of 
flock from trade in order to devote Jt to hufban- 
df}% Lands have been gratuiioufiy diftributcd to 
all of them. - • » . ^ • 

' This would have been but a fata! pt^fent ifthe^"^^y 
prejudice which prevailed againft St. Lucia had be formed 
had any foundatio.n. It was laid, that nature had ofSt.Lu- 
refufed it every advantage necefiary to form a 
lony of any importance. In the opinion of the 
public, it’s dry, uneven, and ftony foil, could 
never pay the cxpcnces of manuring. The incle- 
inency-of the climate -would infallibly deftroy 
e\ery man, who from a ftrong defire of enriching 
himfelf, or who driven by dcfpair, Ihould be bold 
enough to go there. Thcfe notions were gene- 
rally received. ' ‘ ‘ 

* Thb fadl is, that the foil of St. Lucia is not bad 
on the borders of thefca, and that it becomes bet- 
ter the further one advances in the country. The 
whole of the ifland may be cultivated, except fome , ' 
high and craggy mountains, which bear evident 
marks of ancient volcanos In one deep valley 
there are ftill eight or. ten hollow places of fome 
feet in diameter, where the water boils up in a 
moft dreadful manner. There are not indeed ma- 
ny extenfive plains in the idand, but feveral fmall 
ones, where fugar may be cultivated with fuccels. 

The fhape of the ifiand, which is long and narrow, 

^vill make the carriage ealy wherever the canes are 
planted. - * 

The air in^the inland parts of St vLucIa, is the 
fame as it was in all the other iflands before they 
Were inhabited j foul and iinwholefome at firlV, but 
left noxious, as the woods are cleared, and the 
ground laid open The air, on fome part of the 
fca-coafV, is more unhealthy. On the leeward 
■fide the lands receive fome fmall rivers, which 

fpringing 
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B o o Kfpnnging from the foot of the mountains, have 
^ not a flops fufficicnt to wafh down the fands with 
which the influx of the ocean choaks up their 
months. Stopped by this infurmonntable barrier, 
they fpread themfelves into unwholefome moraffes 
" upon the neighbouring grounds. So obvious a 
rcafon had been fufiicient to drive away the few 
Caribs who were upon the ifland when it wasfirfl: 
difcovered The French, driven into the New 
‘AVorld by a more powerful motive than even fcif 
prefer'.ation, have been iefs careful than the ra- 
vages. It is upon this very Ipot that they ^chiefly 
fixed their plantations Several of them have been 
pimiflied for their rapacioufnefs. Others will be 
fo hereafter, unlefs they conftruft'dikcsanddig 
channels to drain off the waters Government hath 
already fel the example of this in the principal 
part of the ifland; feme citizens have followed ir, 
and it is to be imagined, that fo ufeful a praftife 
will in time become general, . 

Pfetfut There are already eleven pariflies in the co- 
colony of almofl all of them to Jeeward. This pre- 
St.Lucja. ference given to one part of therifland, is not for 
the fake of a better foil, but for the conveniency 
of the fhipplng. In time, that part that was ne- 
gledled at firft, will likewife be inhabited, as bays 
are continually dilcovered, in which canoes may 
^ put in and receive all kinds of commodities on 
.board, k 

, A ROAD which goes allround the ifland, and 
two others that crols u from eaft to weft, are 
very convenient foe carrying the produce of the 
planifllions to the landing places. In procefs of 
lime, and with fame expence, thefe roads will be 
brought to a much greater degree of perfeiftion 
tlian tt was poflible they fhould be at firft, with- 
out running into cxf^nces too burdenfome for 
a fctilement in an infant ftaie. The labours of 
, . raflalage 
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%’analage required for making tlicfe roads, liavcBOOK 
unavoidably retarded the culture of the lands, ^ 
and excited great complaints ; but the colonifts ' 
now b^in to blefs the wife and ftcady hand that 
has ordered and condu^lcd this work for tlieir 
benefit. Their burden hath' been .in fome de- 
gree alleviated in latter times, by the attention 
which the directors have had to apply to thefe la- 
bours the taxes required to procure an exemption 
from them. 

.. On’ the firft of January 1777* the 'number 
of white people at St. Lucia amounted to two 
thoufand three hundred fouls, men, women, and 
children. 

There were fifty thoufand blacks, or free 
miilaitoes. The cattle ednfifted of eleven hun- 
dred and thirty mules, or horfesj i\yo thoufand 
and fifty-three head of horned cattle, and three 
thoufand feven hundred and nineteen fiiccp, or 
goals. ’ , 

Therc were fifty-three fogar plantations, which 
occupied fifteen hundred and forty-one pieces of 
land j five millions forty thoufand nine hundred 
and fixly-two coffee-trees*, one million nine hun^ 
dred and forty-five thoufand feven hundred and 
twelve cocoa plants ; and five hundred and nincty- 
feven plots of coUon. ' 

THtsp. united productions were fold In the 
ifland for little lefs than 3,000^000 of livres*; 
Two-thirds of them were delivered to the Amerj* 
cans, to the Englifh, and to the Dutch, who were 
allowed a free trade with the colony. The remain- 
der was 'Carried to Martinico, upon which this 
ifiand was dependent, and from whence it received 
fome merchandife and fome liquors, brought from 
the mother-country. 


*■ 125,000!, 
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BOOK The charailcr and abilities of the Earl of En- 
Xiil. nery, the founder of this colony, ndthorized us to 
’ * affirm, that when St. Lucia, which is about forty 

leagues in circumference, hath attained the degree 
of cultivation it is capable of, it may employ fifty 
or fixty thoufand flaves, and yield to the value of 
nine or ten millions * in commodities. This great 
teftimony hath been confirmed fince by other di* 
redlors. By what fatality is it, that this fettlement i 
hath acquired fo fmall a degree of improvement, 
notwithftanding all the encouragements which it 
hath received ? 

Obflacies . The reafon of this is, that from the beginning 
pr«entrf Properties were precipitately given to vagabonds, 
the pro- who had neither the habit of labour, nor the means 
F Lu^ for cultivation : it is bccaufe an immenfe territory 
t. ucia. granted to greedy fpeculatoTS, who were only 
able to cultivate a few acres: it is'becaufc the in* 
land parts were diftributed before the borders had 
been cleared ; it is becaufe the ants, which fo cru- 
elly infefted Mariinico, have conveyed the fame 
ravages in therifingfugarplanianonsofSt Lucia: 
it is bccaufe coffee Hath experienced there tlie fame 
diminution in value as every where elfe: in a 
word, it IS becaufe the adminifiration hath* been 
neither fufficienily regular, nor Efficiently conti- 
nued, nor Efficiently enlightened. What remedy 
can be employed againft lo many errors, againft 
ib many calamities? 

' i It will be ncccflary to eftablifii a more firm 
lyfiem of government, a' more fiiifl police. It 
will be ncccITary to deprive of their territory thofc 
who have not at Icaft partly fulfilled the engage- 
ment they (lad'contradlcd, of rendering u ufe- 
ful. It will be nccellary, by modes of union pru- 
dently contrived, to bring together, as much as 

^ , * From 375,vool. to 4iS,W6!, '13$. 4d. 
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podible, fome of the plantations that are fepa‘B OOK 
rated by diftances, which deprive their owners of. 
the wilh of the inchnatton, and of the facility 
of afiiftmg each other. It will be neceflTary legally 
,to compel all debtors to pay proper attention to 
their creditors^ with whom u had been cuftomaty 
to fporr. It will be neceffary, by a long feries 
of year?, and by auihenric adls, to fecure to the 
traders of all nations a free miercourfe with this 
ifland. Matters ought indeed to be carried ftill 
further. 

The French of the mothe^country cannot, and 
thofe of the iflands will, not, cultivate St. Lucia. 

Many foreigners, on the contrary, have offtred 
to a>nvcy .their induftry and their capitals there, 
if the barbarous right of efeheat were fupprefled ; 
a right which impedes the reciprocal commerce 
of nations i which repels the living man, and 
fpoils the dead one? which difmherits the child 
of the foreigner i which obliges him to leave his 
wealth in his own county? and which prohi- 
bits him from obtaining cllewhere any acquifition 
of perfonal or real edaie : a right which a peo- 
ple, who have the Jeaft idea of good policy, will 
abolilh among* ihemlclves, and the excmdlion 
of which they will, carefully abhain from’ Ibhcit- 
ing in other countries. -U is tote hoped that 
the court of Vcrfadles will no longer perfift in re- 
jefting the only method of raifing an interefling 
colony from that languid ftaie into which it hath 
been plunged by calamities which it was impof- 
fible to avert, and by the vices of a bad admini- 
ftraiion. 

‘ Whck the proper fteps have been taken to ren- Meafure^ 
der Sr. Lucia flourilhing, the French minidry 
may purfue tlie.fy/lem which they feem to have waTiies 
adopted, of defending their colonies by fortrefles. propose*, 

to adoptj 
^ ® in order 
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B o o kTo keep pofiefUon oF thts ifland, it will be fuffi*' 
cient to defend the Careiiags harbour. 

This harbour, which is the bell m the Antilles, 

St. Lucia unites many advantages. It hath a great deal 

f^dlon water every where, with an excellent bottom. 
Nature hath provided u with three complete ca- 
reening places, one for the largcft fhips, and the 
tWo others for frigates. Thirty (hips of the line 
might nde fafely there, and be fheltered from 
the moft terrible hurricanes. They have never 
yet been injured by the worms,. The winds are 
always favourable for (ailing out, and the largcft 
fquadron would be cleared out in left than an 
hour. 

So favourable a fitiiaiion Is capable of defend- 
ing not only all the national pofleffions, but al/b 
ot threatening ihofe 'of the enemy throughout 
America. The naval forces of England can- 
hot cover all parts. ' The fmalleft fquadron fent 
out from St. Lucia, 'would in a few 'days invade 
thofc colonics, which, being leaft expofed, would 
think themfelves quite fecure. The only way 
to prevent this danger, ' would be to block up 
the Carenage ; arid even then, the purport of 
fo expenfive and tircibme a cruife might be de- 
feated by a man who fhould be bi^d enough 
to undertake any enterprife that can be effedled 
at Tea. 

' This harbour, which is fubjedl to the inconve- 
nience of expofing every (hip that comes within 
view to be taken, has never appeared worthy the 
attention of the Briti(h nation, ihougli too power- 
ful and loo enlightened not to confider, that fltips 
are to proteft the roads, and not the roads the 
fliips With regard to France, tills harbour affords 
the grcaieft inaritin^e defence, iliat is ro'fay, i 
pofmon tfiat will not allow a fliip under fail to 
. enter. She mull be warped for a confiderablc 
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fpace before fhe can get into it. There is noB O o K 
plying to windward between the two points. The ^ 
foundings increafing fuddenly near the land from 
twenty-five to a hundred fathom, will not permit 
the alTailants to come to an anchor. Only one 
fhip can come in at a time, and Ihe would be ex- 
pofed to the fire of three mafked batteries in front 
and on both fides. ^ * 

A. SHIP that would attack the harbour would 
be under the neceflity of landing at Shoque Bay, 
a (hore a league long, which is only parted from, 
the Carenage by the point called Vigle, which 
forms this hay. If the enemy were once mafters 
of the! Vigie, they would fink every ifiiip m the 
harbour, or at leall compel them to bring to, and 
that without any lofs on their fide*, becaufe this 
peninfula, though commanded by a citadel built 
on the other fide of the harbour, would cover the 
aflailanls by it’s own back. U would only have 
occafion for mortars, and neither fire a fingle gun, 
tnor endanger the life of one man. 

Ip the (hutting up of the entrance of the bar* 
bov'ir aga^pft. the enemy were, fufficient, it would 
be needlefs to fortify the Vigie. The enemy 
might be kept out without this precaution';^but 
the (hips of the French muft be proteifed. It 
•is necelTary that a fmall Iquadron fhould be able 
to fet the EnglKh forces at defiance •, compel them 
to “block up , the place •, take advantage of their 
abfence, or of (bmc error they might fall into j 
all which cannot he e 0 e£led without, for.tif^in^ the. 

' top of the peninfula. It muft be confidered, that 
by thus multiplying the points of defence, a greater 
number of men will be Wanted v but if there be 
any (hips in the harbour, ihcir Giilors and gunners 
may.be employed in defending the Vigie, which 
they would do with the greater alacrity, as 05 
V this would depend the fafciy of the fquadton, ^ 
V0L.IV. Bb 
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^ O O K there be no veflcls in the harbour, the Vigie v/ill 
be abandoned, or ill defended, and that ior the 
following reafon : • > 

: On the other fide of the harbour there is an 
eminence, called -Aforw Fortune. • The.flaton the 
‘top offers one of thofe favourable fituations, that 
SireTeldom to be met with for crefting a citadel, 
which would require almoft.as great a force to 
lattack it, as the beftjfortlfied place in'^Eiirope. 
♦This fortification, the plan, of which is already 
laid, and will, certainly one day be carried into 
execution, will have'ihc advantage of defending 
■the Carenage bay on all fides, of commanding 
all the 'eminences that furround ir, and of making 
it impofiiblc for the enemy to enter j of fecuring 
•the town which is to be built on the back of the 
■mountain \ m fhort, of hindering the afiailanis 
•from penetrating into the ifland, even If they liad 
cdlually landed at Shoquc Bay, and made them* 
tfelves mafiers of the Vigie, Further difcuflions on 
the means of prcfcrving St. Lucia muft be left to 
•the profellbrs of the military art. i 
* It is not, in truth, a motive of vanity that hath 
•engaged us in the difcuflion of this matter, which 
-is lo contrary to our profeflion, and which implies 
tfo many fiudiesto-which we are ftrangers, and fo 
long an experience in thofe who follow it. But 
Jzeal, the defirc of doing good, and the fpint of pa- 
' triotifm, diredt the thoughts of the man and of the 
r citizen upon every objefL His heart grows warm *, 
’he^refledls; and if he thinks he has difcovered 
whst is right lo be done, he mufl fpeak, becaufe 
his filence would be reproachful to himfelf. If 
“ my ideas be faith he to himfelf, “ p^r- 

“ haps government may avail themfclves of them ; 
' “ if they be erroneous, the worft thar can hap* 
>•“ pen will be, that 1 Iball excite a fmile, and 
ihat‘l fliall be called the cood man, a name 
. w uhicU 
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“ whicli the \enerabIe'Abbe of Sc. Pierre tookfoBOOK 
“ much pride in! I would rather ’run 'the rilk of . 

being ridiculous, than lole the opportunity of 
“ being'ureful,” Whether this duty be well ful- 
filled or nor, let us fix the attention of -the reader 
bn Martinico. 

This ifland hath fixteen leagues in length, and The 
forty-five in circumference, exdufive of the capes, ^ 
which fometimes extend two or three leagues into Martbi- 
the fea. dt is veryuneven, -and interfcded in dl 
parts'by a number of hillocks, which arc moftly<jftfce 
of a conical form. Three mountains rife above CaHb. 
thefe fmaller eminences. The higheft bears the 
jftdelibie marks of an ancient volcano. The 
woods with 'which it is cohered, continually at- 
traft the clouds, which occafions noxious damps^ 

•and contributes to make it horrid and inaccef- 
fible, while the two others arc in mod paris-cul- 
twated. From thefe mountains, but chiefly from . 
the firft, ilTue the many Yprin^ that water the 
ifland. Thefe waters, which 'flow, in gesde 
flrcams, are changed into torrentson the flighted ' 
llorm. Their quality partakes of the csiurc cf 
the foil they pafs through; mrfeme pkces they 
are excellent, in others fobad, thit tfce irdsbi- 


tants arc obliged to dnnk the wzitr ibty hare 
cblle£led*in the rainy fealbn. 

DENX'MBt;c;‘who had lent to reoo.i^'o'T* Mar- 
‘tinico, failed from Sr. Qiriflophsr’f in ifijc, to 
fettle 'his nation there-, for be wroy no: hare it 
peopled from Europe. HcforefaTtbtmeD tired 
■with the fatigue of a long 
'P'"'" foon .after their atrital, odwfron) tf-cf- 
ftfts of a new clipiaie, orSoatieterdOiips' n- 
cident to mod emigrations Tk fct. fo-jnd^s of 
■ his new colony «cre a kttd-ed men, «fco ted 
long lived m his gotemcem cf £- Cnrinopher’s- 
Tlieywete fatave, aftn^ 

£h 2 
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BOO K fatigues ; Ikilful in tilling the ground and ercfling 
habitations; abundantly provided witli potatoc 
''' ’plants, and all neceffary fceds. 

- They completed their firft fettlement without 
any difficulty. The natives, intimidated by the 
fire-arms, or feduced by the promifes that were 
made them, gave up to the French the weftern 
and ibuihern parts of the ifland, and retired to the 
other. This tranquillity was ’of fhort duration. 
The Caribs, when they faw thefe cnterprifmg 
ftrangers daily increafing, were convinced that 
their ruin was inevitable, unlcfs they could extir- 
pate them; and they therefore called inthcfavagcs 
of. the neighbouring iflands to their affiftance. 
They fell jointly upon a little fort that had been 
accidentally crciled ; but they met with fuch a 
warm reception, that they thought proper to re- 
treat, leaving feven or eight hundred of their bell 
warriors dead upon the fpot. After this check 
.they difappeared for a long while; and when they 
returned, they brought with them prefenis, and 
exprefled their concern for what had happened. 
.They were received in a friendly manner; and the 
reconciliation was lealed with fomc bottles of 
brandy that were given them to drink. 

The labours had been carried on with difficulty 
till this period. The fear of a furprife obliged the 
colonifts of three different habitations*’ro meet 
vcvery night in that which was in the center, and 
which was always kept in a ftate of defence. 

' .There they flepi fecure, guarded by their dogs 
and a centinel, In the day-time no one ventured 
out without his gun, and a brace of piftols at his 
girdle. Thefe precautions were needlefs when 
the two nations came to be on friendly terms ; but 
the one, wliofc friendlhip and favour had been 
courted, took fucb undue advantages of her fu- 
periority, to extend her ufurpaiions, that Ihe foo'^ 

rekindled 
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rekindled in the others a hatred that Iiad never en-B O O K 
tirely fubfided. • The favnges, whofe manner oF . 
life requires a vaft extent ot land, findmg ihem- 
iclves daily more (Iraiiencd, had rccourfe to ftra- 
tagem, to weaken an enemy whom they dared 
not attack by force. They feparated into fmail 
bands, waylayed the French, who frequented the 
woods, waited 'till the fportfman had fired his 
piece, and, before he had time to load it again,’ 
rufhed upon him and deftroyed him. Twenty 
men had been thus deftroyed before any one was 
able to account for their difappearance. As foon 
as this particular w.as difeovered, the aggrefibrs 
were purfued and beaten, their carbets burnt, 
their wives and children mafiacred, and tbofe few, 

"that efcaped the carnage, "fled from Martinico, 
and never appeared there again. 

. The French, by this retreat, now become foIeFirftia- 
niafiersof the ifland, lived quietly upon thofe fpo^sS?e“rreiieh 
which beft fuiied their plantations. They weremMam- 
then divided into two clalTes. The firu con»»>‘^* 
fifted of fucli as had paid their pailage to Ame- 
rica j and theft were* called inhabitants. The 
government difiributed lands to them, which 
became ' their abfolute property ’upon paying 
a yearly tribute. They were obliged to keep 
watch by turns, and to contribute, m proportion 
to their abilities, towards the neceflary expences 
for the public welfare and 'lafety. Theft had 
under their command a multitude oF mifcrable 
people brought over from Europe at their 
,expmar, wiIhot tficy caiVcrf engagesy or 6ona\- 
men. 'This engtagement .was a kind of flavcry 
for the term ot three years. When that time ' 
was expired, the bondfmen, by recovering their 
liberty', became the cquab of thofe whom they 
had ferved/ . ' - ■ 

1 H , « They 
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BOOK They all confined thcmfelves at firfi to the cul- 
tivaiion of tobacco and cotton; to which was foon 
'"'"'''“^added that of the arnotto and indigo. That of 
fugar was not begun till about the year 1650. 
Bcnjamm Dacofia, one of thofe Jews who are be- 
holden for their induftry tb that very oppreflion 
which their nation is now fallen under, after hav- 
ing exercifcd it upon others, planted (ome cocoa 
trees ten years after His example was not fol- 
lowed lid 1684, when the chocolate grew more 
common in France. Cocoa tlicn became-theprin- 
cipal dependence of thccolonifts, who had mot a 
fufficient fund to undertake fugar>plantalions One 
of thofe calamities which anfe from the fcafens, 
and which fometimes affefl men, and fometimcs 
vegetables, defiroyed all the cocoa trees in 1727/ 
This fpread a ‘general confternation among the in- 
habitants of Martinico. The coffee tree W’as then 
propofed to them, as a plank is held out to man- 
ners after a Ihipwrcck. 

The French miniftry had received, as a prefent 
from the Dutch,' two of thefe trees, which were 
carefully preferved m the king’s’botanical garden. 
Two fhoots were taken from thefe. Mr. Dcfelicux, 
who was intruded to carry themo%er to Martinico, 
in 1726, happened to be on board a Ibip which 
wanted water. He fhared with his young trees 
the portion that was allotted him for his own 
drinking; and by this generous facrifice faved 
half of the valuable truft that had been put into 
his hands. His magnanimity was rewarded The 
culture of coffee was attended with the greateft 
, and mod rapid fiicccfe; and this virtuous patriot 
’ 'enjoyed, till the end of 1774, the pleafing fansfac- 
tion, the uncommon felicity, of having as it were 
faved an important colony, and enriched it with a 
frefh branch of tnduftry. 

• Indepen* 
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• Independent of this re/burce, Martinico U'asEO'OK^ 
poffcQtd of thofe natural advantages whidi feemed . , 

to promife a fpeedy and great profpcriiy. Of all 
the French fenlcments, it is the moll happily 
^fituaicd with regard to the winds that prevail in 
thofe feas. It’s harbour's poATcfs the incflimablc 
odwntageof affording a certain flteltcr from the 
hurricanes which annoy thefe latitudes. It*a fiiua- 
lion having made it the feat of govemmenr, tt 
has obtained the greateft marks of favour, and 
enjoyed the ablcft and moft upright adminiftra- 
tion of them all. The enemy has conllantly rc- 
fpe£led the valour of it’s inhabitants, and has fel-» 
dom attacked it without having caufe to repent. 
It’sdQtncflic peace has never been dlflurbed, not 
even in I7i7» 'vhen urged by a genera! difeon- 
tent, the inhabitants ventured, .boldly indeed, but 
prudently, to fend back to France a Governor 
and an Iniendanr, who epprefled the people un- 
der their derpotifm and rapacioufiicfs. The or- 
der, tranquilllt)', and harmony, uliich they 
found means to preferve in thofe timesof anarchy, 
were a proof that they were influenced rather by. 
their averfion from tyranny, than by their impa- 
tience of authority; and ferved in Tome meafurc to 
juflify to the mother-country', 0 (Icp, which in it- 
lelf might be confidered os irregular, and contrary' 
to the cflablilhed principles. 

Notv/ithstandinc alllhercadvantagcSjMar- 
tinlco, though in greater forwardnefs than the 
other French colonies, had -made but little pro- 
jtrcls at the end of the lad ccniu^vu • In pitry ix 
contained but 6597 '''bite men in all. The fa- 
v'agcs, Mulattocs, and free Negroes, men, women, 
and children, amovmied to no 'more than 507. 

The number of flaves was but 14,566. • All thefc 
Together made n populauon of 01,640 pttlbns. 

■Tbs whole of the cattle \7as 3,668 horfes or 

mules. 
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and g,ai7 head of horned cattle. They 
(__,^gn:w a great quantity of cocoa, tobacco and cot- 
ton, and had nine indigo hoiifcs, and one hundted 
and eighty-three fmall ftigar plantations. 

Frorptrity Ok the celTation of the long and obllinate wars, ^ 
unicor" ravaged all the continents, and been 

Oufeof earned on upon all the Teas of the world, and 
vihen France had relinquiflicd licr projeas of con- 
queus, and thofe principles of admmiftration by 
which fhe had been fo long mifled; Martinico 
emerged from that feeble flare in which all thefe 
calamities had kept her, and foon role to a great 
degree of profperity. She became the general 
mart for all the windward national fettlemenr's. 

ports that the neighbouring iflands 
lold iheir produce, .and bought the commodities 
ot the mothcr»country. The French navigators 
loaded and unloaded their Hups no where elfe. 
Martinico was famous all over Europe. She 
was t^ obje^b of fpcciilation, confidtred urder 
the different views of a planter, an agent to the 

XT ® **’^^'*' Spanifh and 

North America. 

employed, 101736, feventy- 
two thoufand flavcs, upon a foil, great part of 
which was newly cleared, and which conftantly 
yieWed very abundant crops. 

® of Martinico with ’the other 

of commiffion, 

and the charges of tranfport, as ijie alone was in 
polreffion of carnages. This profit might be 
rr,-Tp ^ !i^u produce, which was in- 

In (landing debt, feldom called 

nian. t‘ improvement of their 

^antations. It was Increafcd by advances in 

Man.n’ 1,“'' ™“(&ry .srlicles,' 

ditnr .n^t,’ ‘''f "lore and more a cre- 
ditor to the other iflands, kept them ,n confiant 

^ dependence. 
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dependence, but without'' injuring them. TheyBOOiC 
alt enriched themfel^cs by her afliftance, and ihetr ^ » 
profit was beneficial to her. 

Her connexions wtib Cape Breton, with Ca- 
nada, and with Louifiana, procured Iier a marker 
for her ordinary fugars, her inferior coffee, her 
molafies and rum, uhich would not fell in France, 

They gave her, in exchange, fall fifh, dried ve- 
getables, deals, and fame flour. 

In her *'clandeftinc trade on ‘the coafls of 
Spanifh America, confifting wholly of goods 
manufaXured by the rtauon, fhe was well paid 
for the rifks which the French merchants did 
not chufe to run. This traffic, Icfs important 
than the former sis to n’s objeX, uas musdt roc.*® 
lucrative in it’s effeXs It Commonly brought iz 
a profit of fourfeore or ninety per cent, upca the 
value of. three or four mtllions of hvres*, 
fent to the Caraccas, or the neighbojricg^csI> 
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BOOKtotlie Spanifh continent, and to the Windward 
, inands, employed a hundred and thirty vcffels, 
twenty to feventy tons burden, manned with 
fix liandred European lailors of all nations, and 
fifteen hundred Haves long enured to ihefeafer- 
vice 

Manlier At firR:, the Hups that frequented Martinico 
where the plantations 
IS carried lay This prafticc, fcemingly the mofl natural, 
onmMar-^^ag jjable to great inconveniences The north 
and north eaflerly winds which blow upon part 
of the coafls, keep the fea in a conftant and vio- 
lent agitation Though there are many good 
roads, they are cither at a confiderablc diftance 
from each other, or from moft of the habitations 
The Hoops, deHined to coaft along this interval, 
were frequently forced by the weather to anchor, 
or to take in but half iheir lading Thefe difH 
culties retarded the loading and unloading of the 
Hup, and the conicqucnce of thefe delays was, n 
great lofs of men, and an mereafe of expence to 
the buyer <ind feller 

Commerce, which muft always reckon among 
It 8 greateft advantages that of procuring a quick 
return, could not but be. impeded by another in 
convenience, which was the neceffity the trader 
lay under, even in thebeft latitudes, of dtfpofing 
or his cargo m fmall parcels If fome mduHfious 
man undertook tofavchim that trouble, this en- 
hanced the price of the goods to the coloniHs 
The mercnani’s profit is to be rated m proportion 
to the quantity he fells The more he fells, ihe 
more Uc is able to abate of the proUt which an- 
other muft make who fells left 

A GREATER inconvenience than either of ihcfe 
was, that fome places were overHocked with fome 
forts of European goods, while others were in 
want of them The owners of the fliips were 
I eqinll) 
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equally at a lofs to take in a proper lading. ' Mofl; BOOK 
places did not afford all forts of commodities, , 
nor every fpecies of the* fame commodity. This 
deficiency obliged them to touch at feveral places, 
or to carry away too great or too fmall a quantity 
of what was fit for the port where they were to 
unload. ' ■ ’ 

‘ The fhips themfelvcs were expofed' to feveral 
difficulties. Many of them wanted careening, 
and moft required at Icaft fomc Yepai?. The pro- 
per affiftance ,on thefe occafions was not-to^be 
found in the roWs that were but Jirtie frequented, 
where workmen did not chufe to fettle, for fear 
of not getting fufficient employment. They were 
therefore obliged to go and refit in fome particu- 
lar harbours,' and then return to take in their lad- 
ing at the place where they had made their faJeu 
Thefe different expeditions took up atleaft three 
or four months. . . • • • ' 

‘ These and many mbre inconveniences made it 
very.dcfirable to fome of the inhabitants, and to 
all the navigators, to efiablifh a magazine, where 
the* colonics and the mother-country might fend 
their rcfpedlivc articles of exchange. 'Nature 
feemsd to point out Fort Royal as' a fit place for 
this purpofe. It’s harbour was ohe of' the beftin 
all the Windward Iflands, and fo celebrated for 
it’s vlafety, lhar,‘ when it was open to the Dutch 
vefielSj'Jihty had orders 'from the i republic to 
fhelter there in June, July,' and Auguft, from 
the .hntrimue.*! .whinb iirj; .ip .aud .fb «if»* 

. lent iri ihofe latitudes. The lands of the Lamen- 
lin^^are diftant but a league, and. ore the moft 
fertile and neheft of all the colony. The nu- 
merous rivere which water this fruitful country, 
convey loaded -canoes to a certain diflance from 
the place where they cmpij into the Tea. The 
proicflion of the fortifications fccured the peace- 
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BOOKable enjoyment of fo many advantages, which, 
however, were balanced by a fwampy and im- 
' wholefome foil This capital of Martmico was 

alfo the afylum of themenof War, which branch 
of the navy at th^t time defpifed, and even op 
preTcd the merchant men On this account, 
Fort Royal uas an improper place to become the 
ctnier of trade, which was therefore turned to St 
Peter’s 

This little toiVn, which, notwithflandmg the 
fires that have reduced it four times to afhes, ftill 
contains eighteen hundred hoiifcs, is fituated on 
ihe weftern coaft of theifiand, m a bay or inlet 
which IS almofl: circular One part of it is bnilc 
on the flrand along the fea fide , which is called 
the Anchorage , -and is the place deftmed for the 
fhips and warehooles The other partof the town 
ftands upon a low hill it is called the Fort, from 
a fmall fortification that was built there m t66$i 
TO check the fcditions of the inhabitants agatnft 
the tyranny of monopoly , but it now ferves to 
protc£l the road from foreign enemies Tbefe two 
pans of the town are (eparated by a rivulet, or 
fordable river 

The anchorage is at the back, of a pretty high 
and perpendicular hill Shut up, as it were, 
by this hill, which intercepts the eaftcrly winds, 
the moll Cendant and mod falubnous in thefe 
parts, expofed, without any refrefhing breezes, 
to the Icorchmg beams of the fun, reflefled from 
the hill, from the lea, and ilie black find on the 
beach, this place is extremely hot, and always 
unuliolelbme Befides, there is no harbour, and 
the Ihips, which cannot winter fafely upon this 
coad, are obliged to tal e fhelter at Fort Royal 
But thefe difadvantagcs are compenfated by the 
conveniency of the road of Si Peier’% for loading 
and unloading of goods , and by it’s fituaiion, 

which 
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\vliich is fiich, that (hips can freely go in and outu o O K 
at all times, and with all winds. ^ ^ 

. This village was the firft that was-built, and^ 
the firll that was cultivated on the ifland. < It 
hath not been, however, fo much on account of 
it’s antiquity as of tt*s convenience,' that it enjoys 
'the advantage of having become the center of 
communication between the colony and the mo- 
ther-country. At firft, St. Peter’s was the Hore- 
houfe for the commodities of fome diftridVs, which 
"lay along fuch dreary and tempeftuous coafts, that 
no fhip could ever get at them ; fb that the inha- 
.bifants could carry on no trade without removing 
clfewhere. , The agents for ihcfe colonif^s in-thofe 
•early times, were only the mafters of finail vef- 
fels, who having made ihemfclvcs known, by con- 
tinually failing about the ifland, were enticed, by 
.the prorpe(fl of gain, 'to fix upon a fettled place 
•for their refidence. Honefty was the only fupporc 
of this untercourfc : moft of thefe agents could 
•jiot read.. None of them kept any books or'jour- 
•nals. They had a trunk, in which they kepi a fe- 
'parate bag for each- perfon, whofe ^bufmels they 
tranfadlcd. Into this bag they put the produce of 
the falcs, and took out what money they wanted 
for the purchafes., 'Wlien'tbc bag was empty, the 
'Commiflion was at an end. This confidence, 

.whi'.h muft appear fabulous in our days of dege- 
vneracy and difhoncfty, was yet common at the 
.beginning of this cenmry. There are fome per- 
•fbns flill living, who have earned on this trade, 
where the employer had -ho other fecurity for 
the fidelity of his agent,'bot the benefit refulting 
from it. , . L ^ 

These plain men were fiiccefllvely replaced by 
more enlightened perfons From Europe. Some 
j had gone over to the colony, vwhen it was taken 
out of the hands of the exclufwc companies. 

. ‘ ' ' Their 
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BOO K Their number increafed as the commodities mul* 
tjpiied . and they themfelvcs contributed greatly 
to the extending of the plantations by the loans 
they -advanced to the planters ; wliofe labours 
had, till then, gone on but flowly for want of 
fuch help. Thlscondtiftraadc them the necelTary 
agents for tlieir debtors in the colony, 'as they 
were already for their employers at*home. Even 
the colonift, who owed them nothing, was in 
fome meafure dependent on them, as he might 
••ponibly hereafter Hand in need of their aHlftance. 
If his crop fhould fail, or be retarded, a plantation 
of fugar canes be fet on fire, or a mill bldwn 
down : if his buildings fliould fall, mortality 
•carry off his cattle or his flaves; or if every 
thing fhould be deftroyed -by ‘drought or heavy 
rains; where could he find the means of Aip- 
poriing himfelf ’during' thefe calamities, 'or of 
repairing the lofs occafiohed by them ? Thefe 
^mearis are in twenty difierent hands. If only one 
refufes his allirtance, the diftrefs muft neceflarily 
increafe. Tlicfc confideraiions induced fuch as 
liad not yet'borrowed money, to truft the agents 
* of Sr. Peter’s with their concerns, in order to fe- 
cute a refouTCe in times of diftrefs, ' ” 

Thc few rich inhabitants, whofe fortunes 
.feemed to-place them above thefe wants, were in 
fome degree compelled to apply to this faflory. 
The trading captains, finding a port where they 
might with advantage complete 'their bufinefs, 
without ftirring out of their warehoufes, or even 
'of their fhips, forlbok Fort Royal, Trinity Fort, 
.and ah the other places where an arbitrary price 
was put upon the commodities, acid where thc 
payments were flow and uncertain. By (his re- 
volution, the colonifls, being confined to their 
works, which require a conftant and daily at- 
tendance, could no longer go out to difpofe of 
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their produce. They were ibeiefore- obliged toBO O K 
intruft it to able men, who, being fettled at the. 
only frequented fea-pcrt,- were ready to feize the ^ 
mofl favourable opportunities for buying and fell- 
ing; an ineftiraabic advantage this, in a country 
where trade is continually fiuftuating. Guadalupe 
and Granada followed this eicample, induced by 
the fame motives.' ‘ / ' » 

The war of 1 744 put a flop to this profperity ; 
not that the fault was in Maninico- itfclf. It’s 
navy,' conftantly exercifed, i*and accuftomed 'to 
frequent engagements, which the carrying on of 
a contraband trade required, i\vas prepared for 
adlion. In lefs than fix months, forty privateers, 
fitted oat at Sr. Peter’s, fpread thcmfelves about 
.the latitudes of tlie Caribbec Ifiands. They fig- 
•naliztd themfelves in a manner worthy of the an- 
cient freebooters. They were conftantly return- 
ing in 'triumph,' and laden with an ommenfe 
•booty. Yet, in the midft of thefc fuccelTes, ah 
/intlrc'ftop was put to ihe navigation of the colony, 

/both to the Spanifh coaft and to Canada, and 
alley were Conftantly diftutbed even on their own 
■psafts. The few ftiips that came from France, 
in order to compenfate the Iiazards they were eti- 
■pofed to by the lofs of their commodities, fold 
them at a very advanced price, and bought them 
•at a very low one. ^ By this means- the produce 
dccrcafcd in value, the lands were but ill culti- 
vated, the works hcglcftcd,’ and the flaves pe- 
lifhmg for wimt. Every thing was in a declining 
.ftate, and tending to decay. The peace atlaft 
Jreftored the freedom of trade, and with "it the 
'hopes of recovering the ancicnr profperiry, of the 
ifland. The event did not anfwer the pains that 
were taken to attain if. » “ 

^ Two years had not yctclapfed fince theceffa- 
• tion of lioftiliiics,' when the colony vloft the con- 
' ’ . traband 
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BOOK traband trade fhe carried on with the American 
, Spaniards. This revolution was not owen to the 

vigilance of the guarda-coftas. As it is more ihe^ 
interefl: of the traders to fet them at defiance, 
than their’s to defend themfelves j the former are 
apt to defpife men who are ill paid to proleft 
. fuch rights, or enforce fuch prohibitions as are 
oftentimes unjuft. The fabftttution of regifter 
fhips to the fleets was thecaufe that confined the 
attempts of the fmii^lcrs within very narrow li- 
mits. In the new *(yftem, the number of fliips 
was undetermined, and the time of their arrival 
uncertain, which dccafioned a variation in the 
price of commodities unknown before. From 
that time the fmuggler, who only engaged in this 
trade from the certainty of a fixed and conftant 
profit would no longer purfue it, when it did not 
fecure him an equivalent to the riJks he rah. 

But thislofs was not fo fenfiWy fell by the co- 
lonyj as the hardfhips brought upon -them by the 
mother-country. An unfitiiful admintftration 
clogged the reciprocal and neceflary conneftion 
between the iflands and North America with fo 
many formalities, that m 1755 Martintcofenl but 
four vclTels to Canada. The direftion of the 
colony, now commuted to the care of avari- 
cious and ignorant clerks, foon lofl: it’s .import- 
ance, funk into contempt, and was prollituted to 
venality. , < 

In the mean while the trade of France was not 
yet affefted by the decay of Martinico. The 
.French found traders in the -road of St. Peter’s, 
who putchafed their cargoes at a good price, and 
•fent their fhips home with expedition, and richly 
laden ; and they never inquired from what parti- 
cular colony the confumption and produce 
, arole. Even the Negroes who were carried there 
were fold at a high price; but few remained. 
-I . ' The 
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The grcatcQ: part were fent to the Granades, toB O O K 
' Guadalupe, and ,even to the Neutral Iflands, 
which, notwithftandtng the unlimited freedom 
they enjoyed, preferred the flaves "brought by the 
French, to thofe the Enghfit offered, though ap- 
parently on better terms. They were convinced, 
from long experience, that the choftn Negroes, , 
who cofi: the moft, enriched their lands, while 
' the^ plantations did not flourifh in the hands of the 
Negroes bought at a lower price. But thefe pro- 
fits of the mother-Muntry were foreign, and rather 
hurtful to Martinico. 

She had not yet repaired her Ioffes during the 
peace, nor paid off the' debts which a ferics of ca- 
lamities had obliged her to contradl j when war, 
the greateff: of all evils, broke out afrefh. A ftries 
of misfortunes for France, after repeated defeats 
and Ioffes, made Martinico fall ipto the hanejs of 
ihcEnglift Itwasrefforedin Julyi763, fixteen 
months after it had been conquered v but deprived 
of all the neceflary means of prorpcniy, that had 
made it of fo much importance. For fome years 
paff, the contraband trade carried on to the Spa- 
nilh caafts was almoft intircly loft. The ceflion of 
Canada and of Louifiana had precluded all hopes 
of openuig again a communication, which had 
only been interrupted by temporary miftakes. 

The produ€lions of the Granades, St, Vincent, 
and Dominica, which were now become Briiiffi 
dominions, could no longer be brought into their 
harbours , and a new regulation of the mother- 
country, which forbad her having any mtercourfc 
with Guadalupe, left her no hopes from that 
quarter. . , 

The colony, thus deftitutc, could depend 
^ nothing but it’s cukurcs; unfortunately, at 
period when u’s mhabnams began to 
them with advantage, there appeared in 
VoL. IV. C c 
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BO o Ka'fpecies of ant unknown in America, before ii 
_ Jiad exercifcd fuch ravages in Birbadoes, that it 
ivas deliberated, whether it would not be proper 
to abandon a colony formerly lb fiourilbing. It 
is not known whctlicr this infedt was transferred 
to Martmico from the. Continent, or from this 
' ifland. It is however certain, that it occafioned 
inexpreffible ravages in all the fugar plantations 
in the ifland where ’it appeared. This calamity, 
which had been too ineffedlually refilled, "had 
lafted for'eleven years, when the colonills afiem* 
bled on the ^ih of March 1 7^5, ‘announced a r^ 
Ward of 666,000 Hvres*, for "the peribn who 
fliould^ find^a' remedy ‘againft 'thefe deftrudiire 
feourge's. ' This important fecrct hath been al- 
ready difeovered and pradtifed by an officer nan^- 
cd Defvoufe, upon oiic of the plantations thV 
moft: tnfc'flcd with ants. This excellent culnVator 
had obtained plentiful crops by multiplying the 
labours, the manure, and the wcedings, by burn- 
ing the ftraw in which this infcdl concealed* itfelf, 
byreplanting the fugar canes after every cro^ 
and by difpofing them in fuch a manner as to 
facilitate the circulation of the air. This example 
hath at length been followed by the rich~color)!fts, 
others 'will imitate it m proportion to ibcir means, 
and it is to be hoped that in'procefs of tim^, 
the rccolledlion only will remain of this great 
.difaften - 

'’’This calamity was raging in it’s greaieft fored, 
when the hurricane of 1760, the mofl furious of 
’thofe which had ravaged Martinico, deflroyed 
*tbe provjfions and * ihe harvefls, roofed up the 
trees, and even overthrew the buildings. The 
'dcflrtidlion was fo general, that fcarce a'few in- 
'liabltanta remained able to adminifter comfort w 

. - “ . . fo 
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fo many iinfortunale "people, and to relieve 
many mifenes > 

The high price to which for fome time coffee 
had nfen, afliftcd them m fupporting thefe mis- 
fortunes Tins produdtion, which had been too 
much cultivated, fell incodifgracc, and the phnt- 
ers preferved onl> thfi regret of having devoted ' 
their lands to a commodit), the value of winch 
was no more fufhacntfoi theit fobfiftence 

To complete tlrefe misfortunes, the mother- 
country fuffered the colony to be m want of the 
perfons neceffary for the labours of it , for from 
the year 1764., to 1774, the trade of France did 
not introduce into Martmico more thin three 
hundred and fortj -five flavcs, one year with an- 
other The inhabitants were reduced to the necef- 
fity of renewing their men from the refufe of the 
Englifh cargoes clindeflmely introduced 

An enlightened mmifter^ whofe watchfitl care 
would have extended nfelf to all partsof the em- 
pire, Mould have illevnted the fate of aigreat 
fettlcment fo cruelly affiifted, but this was not 
the cife New offices eflablifhcd on the colony 
were fiibflitutcd to thofe fuccours it had a right to 
expert 

Jn the French fe'tlements m the New World, 
and undoubtedly in thofe of other nations hke- 
wi(c, the Africans grew extremely depraved i 
and this wa«, becaufelhcy were ceriam of impu- 
my Th'-ir mafters, feduced bj a blind motive 
of intcrcll, never brougln the criminals to juHice 
In order to put a flop to this great mifehief, the 
black code regulated thit ihc price of every flave 
wlio fhould be tond'-nined to death, after mform 
aiion lodg-d againfl him with the magiftrate 
bj the proprietor, fhonld be paid for by the co- * 
lony 
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BOOK CoLLtCTioNs were immediately made for this 
XIII. ufeful purpofcj but part of them was foon em- 
' ''■'^ployed in expcjiccs foreign to their inflitution. 
That of Martmico was ftill more opprefTed than 
the others with thefe adts of injuftice j when in 
1771, it was burdened with the cxpenccs in- 
curred by the chamber of agriculture belonging to 
the colony, and with the falary of a deputy, which 
ii*s council keeps to no purpofe in the mother- 
country. 

Oppressiok was carried ftill further. The 
duties which the government colleftcd at Mar* 
tinico, were originally very trifling, and were 
paid in provifions, which were changed into me- 
tals, when thefe imivcrfal agents of commerce 
were multiplied in the ifland. Neverthelcfs, the 
impoft was moderate till J763, when it was raifed 
to eight hundred ihoufand livres*. Three years 
after it became neceflTary to lower it, but this di- 
minution, extorted by the calamities of the times, 
was put a fl:op to m 1762. The tribute was 
lowered again in 1778, to the fum of 666,000 
livres’l', which is equal to a million j: in the 
iflands. It is paid by a poll-tax upon the white 
people and upon the Negroes, by a tax of five 
per cent, on the rent of houfes, by a duty of one 
per cent, on all heavy merchandife which enters 
the colony, and an equal duly upon all provifions 
that are exported from it,' except coffee, which 
pays three per cent, 

Prefent On the firft of January 1778, the population 
• Marttiuco.®^ confifted of twelve thoufand white 

people of all ages, and of both Texts ; three thou- 
fand free Negroes or Mulattoes, and upwards of 
, fourfcorc thoufand flaves, though it’s calculations 


did 
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did not amount to more ^than (cventy-two thou- B 0 0 K 
fand. 

It’s cattle confiftcd of eight thoufand two hun- 
dred mules or horfes j nine thoufand feven hundred 
head of horned cattle, aild thirteen thoufand one 
hundred hogs, Iheep, or’goats 

It’s fugar plantations amounted to two hundred 
fifty-feven, which occupied ten thoufand three 
hundred and ninety-feven Squares of land It 
cultivated fixteen truUions fix hundred two thou- 
fand eight hundred and fevemy coffee plants*, 
one TTullion four hundred thirty thoufand and 
twenty cocoa plants , and one minion fix hundred 
forty-eight thoufand five hundred and fifty cotton 
plants. ' ‘ ' 

- In 1775, the French navigators loaded at 
^ Martinico one hundred and twenty-two telTels, 
with two hundred and forty-four thoufand four 
' hundred and thirty-eight quintals, fifty-eight 
pounds of clayed or raw fugar, which were fold in 
the mother-country for 9,97i>i55 livres, g fols, 
7demers*; with ninety-fix ' thoufand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-nine quintals, fixty-eight pounds 
of coffee, which were fold for 4,577,259 li- 
vres, 16 fols-j-; eleven httndred and forty- feven 
quintals eight pounds of indigo, which were fold 
for 975,018 hvresi } eight thoufand fix hundred 
‘ and fifty-fix quintals, fixty-three pounds of cocoa, 
which were fold for 605,964 livres, iz fols §} 
eleven thoufand and twelve quintals of cotton, 
which were fold for livres \li, ninahjin.- 

dred and nineteen hides, which were fold for 8,27 1 ' 
livres ^ ; twenty-nine quintab ten pounds of rope- 
yarn, which were Ibid for 29,100 livres** •, nine- 
teen hundred fixty-fix qumiab, thirty-five pounds 


* About 415,465!. itfj. 4- 193,7101.3s. ad. 
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C O o Kof black calTia, which were fold for 52,980 livres, 
jofols*, one hundred ind twenty fi\c quintals 
“v ood, which were fold for 3,125 livresf, 
the tonl 'imount of tliefc articles was 1 8,975,974 
livrcs, 1 fol, 7denief4f|,, but thisfum did not 
cutircly belong to the colony , n little more than 
a quarter of tt belonged to St Lucia and Giiada 
litpe, which had fem part of their produflions to 
Martimeo 

liatiMar All thofc who from inflindt or duty are con 
p[Jjf°^"yfCeTncd for ih'- intcrcft of their country, would 
imp ov wifh 10 fee tlie produdlions multiplied at Marti* 
nico It 15 well known, indeed, that the c-ntcr 
of the ifland, full of horrid recks, ts unfit for 
the culture of fiigar, coffee, or cotton , that too 
indth moillure would be hurtful to tl efe produc- 
tions , and that, fliould they fucceed, ib* charges 
of carnage acrofs mountains ind precipices would 
abforb the profits of the crops But in ihiS large 
^fpace meadows would turn to very good account 
The foil IS excellent for pafiure, and onlyAvants 
the aitenimn of government to furnilh the mbs 
bitants with the necefiary mcreafe of cattle both 
for labour and food There ate oihcr fpots on 
the ifland where the foil is ungrateful Craggy 
t-rrijorifS win h have been levelled by the lor- 
ireftts and the rams, fwarqpy grounds, which it 
would be difficult, and perhaps imppflible to dry 
up, and ftooy lands, which cannot Jje ferulized 
by any Umd of labour iThe obfervers, however, 
who are the moft acquainted with the colony, 
umnimoufly agree, that ihefc cultures arc capable 
of bcin^ increafcd nearly by one-third, and ihat 
even this improvement might be brought about 
by a b-ctcrand more Heady method ol cuhiviti 
on, VMthout any further clearing of lands But 
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m order to attain to this improvement, a greaterB o o K 
number of fla\es u )uld be required It is a 
fiderable thing that the inhabitants have been able 
to preferve, till our time, their works in the fame 
flateastliey liad received them from their aoceftors 
,\Ve do not think that it will be in their power to 
^ncreaCc them 

The prop letors of the hnds at Martinico may 
be divided into tour clafles The firtt are pof- 
fetfed of a hundred large fugir plantations, in, 
which twebe ihoufand Negroes are employed 
The fecond have one hundred and fifty, worked 
by nine thouland blacks The third chfs pof- 
fefs thirty fur, wiih cho thoufand blocks The 
fourth, devoted to the culture of coffecj cotton, 
cocoa, andcaflava, may employ twclye thopfand 
Negroes The remaining flaves of both fexes 
are engaged in domeftic fen ices, m fifhing, or 
la navigation, they are children or infirm per- 
fons 

The firfi clafs confifis entirely of rich people 
Their culture is carried to the higheft degree of 
perfeftion, and they are able to preferveut m the 
flounfhing ftaie to which they have bropglit it 
Even the expences they mud be at for replacing 
deficiencies, arc not fo great as iliofe of the lels 
wealthy planter, as the flaves born upon thefe plan- 
tations fupply the place of ihofedeftroyed bj time 
and labour _ ^ 

The fecond clafs, which is that of planters m 
eafy circumftanccs, havebuthalf the hands that 
aciik} be neeeffsry ta 'icqatce jt foctmc eqciu/ ro 
that of the opulent proprietors If they were 
even ableto buy the number of flaves they want, 

I the) would be deterred from it by fatal experi- 
ence Nothing can be more imprudent thai the 
cuftom of putting a great number of frefti Negroes 
upoi a plantation Thefickncis thole miferable 

vvrctclies 
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SO o Kwretches are liable to, from a change of climate 
^ diet 5 the trouble of inuring them to a kind 
of labour to which they are not accuftomcd, and 
which they diflike, cannot but difguft a planter,* 
from the conftantand laborious attention he mud 
pay to this training up of men for the cultivation 
of land. The mod adtive proprietor, is he, who 
is able to increafe his works by one-fixth of the 
number of flavcs every year. Thus the fecond 
clafs might acquire fifteen hundred blacks yearly, 
if the net produce of their lands would admit of 
^ But they muft not cxpedl to meet with credit. 
The merchants in France do not feem difpofed to 
trufl: them ; and thole who circulated their flock 
in the colony, no fboncr found that they could 
not make ufe of it without running confiderablc 
nlks, than they removed it to Europe, or to St. 
Domingo, - , 

The third clafs, which are but little removed 
from indigence, cannot change their fituation by 
•any means which the natural conrfe of trade can 
utpply. It IS a matter of difficulty for them to 
be able to fubfift. The indulgence of govern- 
ment an alone put them into fuch a flourifhing 
condition as to render them ufefu! to the flate,*^ 
by lending them, without iniereft, the funis they 
may want, to ralfe their plantations. This clafs 
might employ a greater number of frefh Negroes 
than We have allotted to the fecond, without the 
fame inconveniences , becaule each planter hav- 
ing fewer flavcs to look after, will be able to 
ch^f^ attention to thofe he may pur- 

' The fourth clafs, who are employed in 'cul- 
tures of lefs importance than that of fugar, do 
not ftand in need of.fuch powerful helps, to re- 
cover that cafe and plenty from which they are 
rallen, by war, hurrianes, and other misfor- 
tunes. 
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tunes. Could rhefe two laft chltts but make an b o o ic 
acquifition of fifteen hundred flaves every year, . . 
it would be fufficieni to raife them to that degree 
of profperity to wliich their induftry naturally in- 
titles them. * ' * ' ' 

• Thus Martinico might hope to revive her de- 
clining plantations, and to recover the firft fplen- 
dour to which her diligence had tailed her, if (he 
could get a yearly accefiion of three ^thoufand 
'Negroes. But it is well known that (he is not in a 
'‘condition to pay for ihe(e recruits. She owes the 
mother-country, for balance of trade, about a 
million *. A fcries of misfortunes has obliged her 
to borrow four millions f of the merchants fettled 
in the town of St. Peter. Thcengagernentsfhehas 
entered into on account of divided inheritances, 
and thofe (he has contrafled for the purchafe of a 
‘number of plantations, have made her infolvent. 

This defperace fiate will neither allow her the 
means of foon recovering her former fituation, nor 
the ambition of purfuing that road to fortune 
which once lay open to her. ' • 

Add to this, that (he (lands cxpofed to invafion. Whether 
But though there are a number of places where 
the enemy may land, yet'ihey will never mahequered?*^ 
the attempt. It would indeed be fruitlefs, becaufe 
of the impqlTibility of bringing up the artillery 
and ammunition, acrofs (ucn a rugged country to 
Fort Royal, which defends the whole colony. It 
is in this latitude only that the enemy would fail, 
in order to make fuen an attempt. 

In the front of this ftrong and principal place of 
defence is a famous harbour, (ituated on the fide of 
a broad bay, that cannot be entered without many 
tacktngs, which mud decide the fate of any (hip 
that IS forced to avoid an engagement; If (he hap- 

« 41,66$!. »3S, 43, i66,«6!. 13s. 43. ' 
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i o o K pens to be unrigged, or is a bad fallor or meets 
, with fomc accident from the variations of the 

’^'''^fqiialls of wind, the currents, or whirlpools, the 
.will fall into the hands of an aflailant that is a bet- 
ter Tailor. The garrifon of the fortrcls iifelf may 
become a ufelcis and inglorious fpe^talor of the de- 
feat of a whole fquadron, as it lias been often of 
the taking of merchant fhips. 

1 The infide of the harbour is much injured oa 
account of the -hulks of fevcral fliips that have 
•been funk there, to keep out the Englifh in the lalh 
war Thefe vefiels have been taken up again ; but 
it will ftdl require a confiderable expence to re- 
'move the heaps of fand which had gathered about 
them,' and to put the 'harbour in the famelVate 
jt was before. ‘This work will not admit of any 
<lelay; forthepott, though not very fpacious, is 
.the only one where fliips of all rates can winter; 
'the only one where • they can. be fopplicd with 
inafts, fails, cables, and excellent water, which is 
brougiit there from the diflance of a league by a 
■very well-contrivcd canal, and which may be eafi* 

' iy procured. ^ *- 

Ah enemy will always land near to this harboilr, 
and there is no poflibility of preventing them, 
whatever precautions* be taken. The war could 
only be carried on agamft them in the field fit 
icould not be continued for any time, and the pco* 
.,plc would Toon be reduced to fiiut themfelvcs.up , 
,m their fortifications. j 

They formerly had no other fortification than 
Tort Royal, where immenfc Turns had been bu* 
^ ‘wrie-s -j. 

'tains.' All the knowledge of theableft engineers 
-■has never. been fufficient to give any dcgree.of 
•ftrength ’or folidity to works occafionally creeled 
by the moft unikilful hands, and without any fort 
of plan.' 'They have been obliged to content 
t’ themfelves 
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themfelves u ith adding a covered way, a rampart B o o k 
and flinks, to fuch parts of the place as would ^ _j 
admit ot them But the work of the rnoll con- 
lequence lias been to cut into the rock, winch 
^ eifiiy giveaway, and to dig fubtcrraneous rooms, 

■‘which are airy, whokfomc, and fit to fecurc 
f warlike flores'and provifions, as alfo to fhelter 
the Tick, and to defend ihc foldiers, and fuch of 
the inhabitants whofe attachment lo their country 
would infpire them with courage to defend the 
colony It has been thought, that men who were 
fure of finding a fafe retreat in ihefe caverns, after 
having expoled their lives on the ramparts, would 
foon forget their fatigues and face the enemy with 
■frefh vigour This idea was fortunate and fenfi- 
ble, and mtifl have been fuggefted, if not a 
patriotic government, at ilcaft by feme fenfible 
and humane mmifter. 

But the bravery this muft inCpire could not be 
fufficient to preferve a place which is commanded 
on all lides It was tlierefore thought advifcable 
Ito fix upon fome more advantageous fituaiion, 

,and the point called M<}rne Garnttr was chofen 
for this purpofe, which is higher b)r thirty five 
or forty feet than the higbcft tops of Patate, 
Tortenfon, and Cartouche, all which overlook 
Fort Ro}al 

<■' Upon this eminence a atadel has been raifed, 
confiding of four baftions The baftions in front, 
the covered way, the rcfervoirs for vvater, the 
powder magazines, all ihefc means of^defence 
are ready T^'ie cazerncs, and other necel^ry 
buildings, will foon complete the work If even 
' the redoubts and the batteries, intended to force 
the enemy to make their defeenc at a greater dtf- 
tance than Cafeo bay, where they landed at the 
Jafi: invafion, fhould not be attended with the 
effeft that is expefted from them, yet fiiH the 

colony 
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BOOK colony would be able to refill about three months. 

^ Fifteen hundred men will defend the Morns Gar- 

’ nier for thirty or fix-and .thirty days againfl an 
army of fifteen thouland; and twelve hundred 
'men will fufiain themfelres for twenty or five- 
and-twenty days in Fort Royal, which cannot be 
attacked till Gafmer has been taken. This is 
all that can be cxpedled from an cxpence of ten 
millions of livres*. 

Those, who are of opinion that the navy alone 
ought to protedl the colonies, think that fo con- 
fiderable an cxpence hath been mifapplied. Asit 
was not pofiible, >n their opinion, to eredl forti- 
fications, and to build fiiips at the fame time, the 
preference ought to have been given to the latter, 
as being indttpenfably neceflary *, cfpecially if the 
impetuofity in the charaifter of the French difpofes 
them to attack rather than to defend, they ought 
Tooner to dellroy than erc£l fortrefies ? or none 
but Ihips fhoiild be built, tliofe moveable ram- 
parts which carry war with them, infiead of wait- 
ing for it. Any power that aims at trade, and 
the efiablifhment of colonies, mull have fliips, 
which bring m men and wealth, and 'incrcafe 
population and circulation ; whereas baftions and 
foldiers are only fit to confume men and provi- 
fions. All that the court of Verlailles can expert 
from the expence they have incurred atMartinico, 
is, that if the ifland (hould be attacked by the 
only enemy it has to fear, there v/iil be time 
enough to relieve it. The Englifh proceed fiowly 
' in a fiegcj they always go on by rule, and nothing 
diverts tliern from completing any works that con- 
cern the fafeiy of the afiailants ; for they efieem 
the life of a fbldier of more confcqucnce than 
• the lofs of time. This maxim, fo fcnfible in U- 
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felf, is, perhaps, ' mifapplicd in the deftriiflivc B O O K 
climate of America; but U is the maxim of a peo- 
pIe,,vvhofe foldiers are errgagcd in ihe.fervice of ^ 
the ftate, not meiccnarics paid by. the prince. 

But whatever be the future fate” of Manintco, it 
is now, time to inquire into the, prefent .Bate of 
Guadalupe. - 

This ifland, wliich is of an irregular form, may The 
be about eighty leagues in" circumference, 
divided into two parts by a fmpll arm of the Tea, dai^pe!*^' 
which is^ not -above two leagues long, and from fif- Calamities 
. teen to iforty toifes broad. Tins canal, known .by rience*^'* 
the, name or the fait river, is navigable, but will there, 
only carry Indian boats.. . . , ’ 

. That part of the ifland which gives ii*s name 
' to the whole colony, is, towards ,ibe center, .full 
of craggy rocks, and fo cold, that nothing will grow 
there but fern, and fame ufelcfs (hrubs covered 
with mofs. On the top of ibefe rocks, a moun- 
tain called la Sou^brieret- or the Brimflonc moun- 
. tain,-rifes to an immcnfc height into the 'middle 
region of the air. .It exhales, through various 
openings, a thick black fmoke, intermixed with 
fparks that are vifible by night. ,From all thefe 
hills flow numberlcfs fpririgs, which . fertilize the 
plains .below,. and moderate. the burning heatof 
the climate by a refrcfliing flream, fo celebrated, 
that the galleons, which lormerly.ufed to touch at 
the Windward Iflands, had orders to renew their 
proviflon -with this pure and . falubrious water. 

Guadalupe. , This v.hich,is commonly . called 
Grande Terre, has not been lb much favoured by 
nature. The foil is not lb fertile, or the cHmaie 
fo wholefome or fo plcafant. It is, indeed, IcTs” 
rugged hue it wants fprings and rivers. ■ There 
are even no fprings to be found there. Aquedudls, 
wliich would not fae.vcry ^expenfivc, would un- 
2 doubiedly, 
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' ’ A DREADFUL fammc was the confequence ofB o o K 
thib kind of war. The colonifts were reduced to . - 

graze in the fields, to eat their own excrements, 
and to dig up dead bodies for their fubfiftcnce. 

Many who had been flavesat Algiers, held in ab- 
horrence the bands that bad broken iheir fetters? 
and uU of them curfed their exiftence. .It was in 
this manner that they atoned for the criftie of their 
invafion, ’till the government of Aubett brought 
about a .peace with the favages at the end of the 
year 1 640. When we confidcr the injufficc of the 
hoftiiicies which the Europeans have cornmirted aJI 
over America, we are almoft tempted to rejoice at 
their misfortunes^ and. at all the judgments that 
piirfuc thofe, inhuman oppreiTors, We arc ready, 
from motives of 'humanity, to renounce tlie/ties* 
that bind us to the inhabitants of ourtown hemt- 
fphere, to change our conneflions, and to contjadk 
beyond the feas,v with the favage Indians, an alli- 
ance which unites all mankind, that of misfortune 
and companion, > 

* The rernembrance, bow'cver, of hardfhips en-Gtadaiupe 
:durcd in an invaded illand, proved a powerfuHn'r®'”*'’^ 
citcm*ent to the cultivation of all articles of imme- f/omfJs** 
.diatc necefTity ; which afterwards indiiced.an atten- airerie*, 
tion to thofe of luxury confumed in the mother'^gj^'® 
country. The few inhabitants who had efcaped eg me a 
the calamities they had drawn upon ihemfelves, 

‘Were foon joined* by fome difcontented colonifisafteriuv-^^ 
'from St. Chriftopher’s, by Europeans fond of no- been 
'veUy,>y.fallots tired navigation, and by 
fea-captains,.who prudently cbofe to commit* to lan4.°*' 
‘the care of a grateful <bil the treafurcs they had 
faved from the dangers of the lea But ftili'ihe 
profperity of Guadalupe was flopped, or irdpeded, 

■ by obflacles arifing from it*s fituatton. 

‘The facility with which the pirates from the 
neighbouring iflands could carry off ihcir cattle, 

their 
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BOOK their flaves, their very crops, frequently brought 
them into a very defpcrate fituation, Inteftme 
' broils, arifing from jealoufies of authority, often 

diftiirbed the quiet of the planters The adven- 
turers who went over to the Windward iflands, 
difdaining a land that was fitter for agriculture 
than for naval expeditions, were eafily attradled to 
Martinico, by the convenient roads it abounds 
with. The protedtion of thofe intrepid pirates, 
brought to that ifland all the traders who flattered 
themfelvcs that theymight buy up the ipoils of the 
enemy at a low price, and all the planters who . 
thought they might iafcly give themfelvcs up to 
peaceful labours. This quick population could not 
hil of introducing the civil and military govern- 
ment of the Caribbec Jfiands into Martinico. From 
that lime, -the French mlnlftry attended more feri- 
oufly to this than to the other colonics, which were 
not fo immediately under their dircdlion; end, 
hearing chiefly of this ifland, they turned all their 
cncouragemems into that channel. j 

It was in conftqucnce of this preference, that 
in 1700 the number of inhabitants in Guadalupe 
amounted only to 3,825 white people; $i 5 la- 
vages,' free negroes, or* mulattocs; and 6,725 
flaves, many of whom were Caribs. Her cul- 
tures were reduced to 60 fmall plantations of fu- 
gar, 66 of indigo, a little cocoa, and a confider- 
ablc quantity of cotton. The cattle amounted to 
i,6ao ‘horfes and mules, and 3,699 head of 
horned cattle. This was the fruit of fixty years 
labour. ' , 

The colony did not make any rapid progrefs 
*iill after the peace of Uireclit. It’s population 
, confifted ot white men ; 41,140 flaves j and 
it’s cattle and proviCons were proportioned to ft, 
when, In the inonih of- April 1759, it was con- 
quered by the arras of Great Britain. 


Fr AN'CK 
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rPRANCE lamented this loft; 'but the colony hado o O'K 
reafon to comfort. themfcUcs for this difgrace.^ 

During a fiegeof three months, they had feen their \ 
plantations -deftroyed, the bnildings that ferved to 
carry 'on. their works burnt down,- and Tome of 
their {laves carried off. Had the enemy been 
forc^ to retreat after all iibele dcvaftations, ,the 
ifland was hiined. Deprived of all affiftance front 
the mother-country," which was not able to fend . 
her any fuccours, and expedting nothing from the 
Dutch, who on account of- ihcir neutrality came* 
into her roads, bccaufc (he had nothing to ’offci* 
them in excliange, (he could never have fubfiftcS- 
<*nU the enfuing harveft. * 

- The conquerorsdehvered the coloniftsfrom thefe 
apprehenCons. ..The Englilb, indeed, arc no mer- 
chants in theircolomcs. -The proprietors of lands^ 
who moftly rcfide in Europe, fend ihefrrpprerenta- 
tives whatever they want, and draw the whole pro- 
duce ofithe eftatc by the return of their flitp. An 
agent fettled, in fomc fca-port of Great Britain, 15 
intruded with -the furnilhingof the plantation, and 
with receiving the produce. This wasimpradlica- 
ble at Guadalupe; and the conquerors in this re- 
fpedl were obliged to adopt the cuftom of the con- 
quered. , The Englifli, informed of the advantage 
the French made of their trade with the colonies, 
hadened, in imitation of them, lofend ilieirfhips 
to theoonquered^iflind ; and fo multiplied their 
expeditions, that they ovetftocked thcj market, 
and fank tiie qnce of all European commoditjeiu 
The colonift bought them at a my low price, and, 
in confcquence of this plenty, obtain^ long de- 
lays for the payment. , , .. 

To ibis credit, which was nccensuy, was foon 
- added another arifing from focciilation, which ena- 
bled the colony to fulfil it*s CTgagemenis. 

Vor. IV. , Dd ^ 
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BOOK Th t vidorious nation fcnt there eighteen thon- 
^ fandfeven hundred and twenty-one lUves, m the 
expectation of reaping in time great advantages 
from their labour. But their ambition was fra- 
trated, and the colony was reftored to it’s former 
poflellbrsin July 1763. 

Various The ‘flourifhing ftate to which Guadalupe had 
been raifed by the Englifh, was remarked by all 
t!ie mini- ihc World, wlicn they reftored it. It acquired 
. that degree of confideration, wliich opulence aW 
Jj^^**’^ways infpircs at prefent. The mother-country 
Ternmcnt bclicld it With a kind of refpcCV. Till that time 
had been fubordinate to Martirtico, as were all 
the French Windward Iflands The ifland was 
rcleafed froth thefc lhackles, which it confidered 
as a dtfgrace/by giving it an independent admb 
nitration. This arrangement lafted 'till 1768, at 
which period it was again fubjcdlcd to the former 
yoke, from which it was releafed In 1772* 
placed under it again fix months after. In I775f 
a governor of h’s own was again granted to u » 
and it is to be hoped, that after lo many varia- 
tions, the court of Verfaillcs will no more depart 
from this arrangement, the only one which is 
conformable to the principles of on enlightened 
policy. ‘ Should adminiilration ever fwcr\e from 
this fortunate plan, the governors and the in- 
tendants would again bellow their care, their cre- 
dit, and ihcir regard, upon the metropolitan 
ifiand immediately under their infpedtion, while 
the dependant iHand would be abandoned to Tub* 
oltcrns, without influence, or without confidera- 
tion, end confcqucntly without the power or the 
willof doinganythingufcful. 

The military rocn, who have been of opinion 
that the two colonies fhould be united under one 
governor, have been led Into it from confidcrjng 
the advantages tlui would arife from colIcCllng 
- the 
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the forces 'G^ both iflands, 'for 'their ' mutualB b O K-' 
defence; But ' they have - not ' r^fiedled,' ' that 
af an ■ equal 'diftan'ce benireen' Maninico'^ 

Guadahipe,\ there ' is .Domtnic3V*'^an^Engnni^ 
ftttiement, which ‘cannot ’be avoided; and which' 
overlooks tquaily the double canal that' divides.ic- 
frora the .Ffen'ch-pofleffions. .^-Should the French, 
naval forces be inferior to'tbe Ehgtilb, the' com- ■. 
munication ‘ would be irnpfaiElicabie, bccaufe the ■ 
refpe<ftivc fuccouts would infallibly be intercept* 
cd; if, ‘on the- contrary, they -fliould be fuperiDr,. 
the ‘commufiication ■-’would 'become ufelersi'-’be*, 
caufe’no invafion could.be apprehended’ ‘Ih'ci-’ 
iher of-ihefe'* cafes/ the’ fyftcrh ‘ propofed is'cHi-, 
mertcal; '* *' , ■ '' •' '''■ ‘ ’• ' '■ 

■'It would be very different, if it 'were neceflary 
to carry oh'offenfive rheafiirei The' union'bf the' 
powers bclonging to eacii of'thcfe’iflaiids might be-' 
come ufefu!, and even ntceflary; under'fiich' cir* 
cumftanccs. ' Imthat cafe,' the commarid' dr the 
whole vvould be intruded to •one of the governors, 
and this command would ceafe at the conclufiOn of 
the'projeiled enterp'rlfe,' ‘ * 

' But^ is'it proper to leave a free trade between • 
the territorial produGions of one colony and thofiT ^ 
of the other? Till the conqueft- of Guadalupe by • 
the ,EngU(h/‘thc immediate conne^lions ^of'thaC 
ifland with the ports of France had been iirhiied to 
fix 6r feven vefiels annually,' 'Ti*s provifiohs, from 
m6:ives- more/br'iefs tnaturely confidcred, were 
mbftly Tent to' MaTtmico/-“Whcn,' afthe'‘period 
•of the reftitution, the adminiftration of ihe-’iwd 
'colonies was 'feparated, their trade, became, lik^’’^ 
wife diftinft. The communications' have ‘‘lihce 
been opened again,' and are Aill permittedTat this 
prefenrrTme, : ' ' ' 

J Tms avrangement U'cchfiVt^by' fom'e^'people 
jn France'.’ 'h is necclTa'ry, lay they with aCri- 
. D d z • . , mony. 
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B^o o KTftony, that tlie colonics fhould fulfil their dcftlna- 
' tion, which is, to confume a great quantity of 

'""''"^mcrchandife from the mother-country, and to 
fend back a great abundance of produflions. 
And yet, notwithftanding' her abilities to -fulfil 
this double obligation, Guadalupe will neither do 
the one nor the other, as long as (he fhall be al- 
lowed to carry her commodities to Mariimco. 
This intcrcourfe will always be the caufe or the 
occafion of an immcnfe trade in foreign markets, 
and at Dominica in particular. This fraudulent 
trade can only be flopped, and the habit of 
fmuggling eradicated, by prohibiting this commu- 
nication. 

These arguments, which arc founded upon mo- 
tives of private intcrefl-, ought not to prevent the 
confirmation of the conncdlions which Guadalupe 
and Martinico have formed with each other. Lk 
berty is the \vi(h of all mankind ; and every proprie- 
tor haih a natural right to fell the produftions of 
his foil to whom he chufes, and to as much advan- 
tage as he can* ‘ This fundamental principle of 
all well-regulated fbcieties hath been fet afidein 
favour of the mother-country and it was per- 
haps ncccfiary irt the prefent ftate of affairs. But 
to be defirous of extending farther the prohibi- 
tions to which the colonifls arc fubje£tcd ; to wilh 
to deprive them of the conveniences and advan- 
tages which they may derive from a lading or a 
temporary communication with their own Tcllow- 

dtizens, is an a€l of tyranny which the merchants 

of France will one day be afhamed of having fo- 
* lidtcd, and which wm never be granted but by 
an ignorant, corrupt, or weak minifler. If, as it 
is pretended, the intcrcourfe permitted at prefent 
between the two iflands, fhould give part of their 
commodities to artful and rapacious rivals, gO' 
vcmmeni may find fomc fair mcans'of introducing 
- int» 
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into the kingdorti'the territorial riches‘oF Guada-B 0 0 K 
lupe, and of the fmall iflands which are under it*s. ^ 
dependence, v . r » - ' 

1 'DEskADA',at the diftanceoffouror five leagues Hkndade- 
from Guadalupe, is one of ihefc iflands. lt*s 
rilory is exceedingly} barren, and is ten leagues aSupe, 
in circumference. ^ It ‘reckons but few inhabit- 
ants, who are all employed \n the culture of a few 
coffee and cotton trees, it is not known at what 
precife time this feiticment was begun, 'but it is a 
tnodern one. ' * j , « 

' -The Saints, three leagues dillant-'from Guada- 
lupe, are two very fmall iOands, which, with an- 
other yet fmallef, form a triangle, and have a to- 
lerable thar^ur. Thirty ^Frenchmen were fent 
thither in 1648, but were driven away by ait 
exceffiv^dfoughf, which dried up\heirohIy fpriag, 

'before they had time to make any refervoirs. A ' 
fecond attempt was made in 1 652, and lafting plan- * 

■ taiions were eftabhlbed, -which now yield fifty 

thoufand weight of coffee, bnd one hundred thou- 
fand of cotton, " ' t ' 

At the diilance of fix leagues from Guadalupe 
'is Marigalante, which hath fifteen leagues in cir- 
cumference. The numerous favages by whom it 
was inhabited,' were driven from it in 1648, by 
the French,"' who were obliged to fufiam and re- 
pel fcveral watra attacks, m order to maintain 
thcmfelves m’ their ufurpation. It hath an ex- 

■ cellcnt foil, upon which a ‘population hath fuc- 

iceflivcly’becn formed, of (even or eight hundred 
white people,' and of fix or fcven thoufand ^Ne- 
groes, moft of whom are employed in the culture 
of fugar. V ^ I < V I* >, , 

St.Martijt, and St- Bartholomew, are like- 
wife dependent upon Guadalupe, though at the 
.difiance of forty-five or fifty leagues from it. The 
former of thefe iflands hath been Ipoken of in the 
' ’ ‘ ^ .*• hiflory 
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o Khiftory of the Dutbh fctticmehts. Tt rchialns -W 
fay fomethtng bf the latWf. ' * j* ' j' _i 

It is faid to be eleven leagues in circumfer* 
ence.'.It’s mounftms are ftbthihg butifocks, and 
it’s vailles nothing bol'fsnds, which are ’never 
watered by fprings or. by rivers,' and' mdeb- too 
feldorh by the Waters of the Iky-* It Is evert de- 
prived of a godd harbour, -although all geor 
grdphers have' beftowed ihis' advantage ,upoii'if» 
In 1646, fifty Frenchmen 'Were fent therefrom 
5 r. Chriftopher’s } they were maflacred -by the 
CaribS in 1656* ahd were replaced • oflly three 
years aften The barltithefs of the foibobliged 
them -to have rCcourfe ,1o the ,Gilyacum 
which covered their nbVy country, and of which thej 
made fome fmall works, that were in great f 4 - 
Tliis rifourbe was'fbdn exhaufted, arid it 
was fucceeded by the' care -ofra few taitli* -which 
iupplied thd neighbouring iflands.'f’-Soon ifteir 
thiJ, the -culture of cottdn -was Introduced? bnd 
the crop of this amounts fo fifty or fixty thoufond 
weight, when not checked by obftinate droughts, 
which arc very frequenf.. Till thefe prcfcftt litoes, 
the labours have all bceb ’carried on ‘by white 
people j and 'it is ftil! the only one of the ‘Eu- 
ropean • colonies cflabiifhed in the New -World, 
-where free men do hot difdain to. partake of the 
liboUrs of agriculture with-- their (laves. -i The 
numbers of the latter do not exceed four hundred 
and tweniy-fevcn, nor tliofeof the former three 
bundred^and forty-five. The ifiand could not, 
without difficulty, maintain >a greater number, 
cveh in the mofV jprofperous times, „ • 5 - 

The wretchedncls of the inhabitants is fo well 
-known,' that the enemy’s privateers/ which fre- 
quently put in there, have always paid piinftuaUy 
dor what few refrtfiimenls they could fpare them, 
though the mifcrablc inhabitants were loo->wcak 
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to compdi'.them. There is then Ibme humanityB o o K 
left even in the breaft of enemies and pirates; ^ 
man is not naturally cruel ; tind -only becomes 
from fear or Jntereft.t. Thevormed pirate, who 
plunders a veflcl richly laden, is iftot.defl:i|ute of 
equity, nor even oficompaffion for a feto/poor 
dcfeAcelefsinanderB. I ^ j 'j 

' On the firft of January 1777, the population of^fe« 
Guadalupe, and of the iflands more or lefs fertile, eJa^a- 
under it’s dependence, amounted to twelve thou- tupe.ani 
fand feveti hundred white perfons of all pges,) and 
of both fexes,' thirteen hundred and fifty; free Ne-ifiaadsun. 
groes, or' Mulattocs, and a hundred ihoiifand 
Savesj although, lin the account of the colony^ *^““*°"* 
there were only fourfcorc and four thoufand one 
hundred mentioned. » . ^ 

TnetR cattle confifted of, nine thoufand two 
hundred and twenty horfes, or mules, fifteen tbou- 
fand feven hundred and forty headof homed cattle, 
nnd twenty-five thoufand four hundred fhtep, 
hog, or goats, » 'j 

ThSiir cultures confified only of four hundred 
and forty-nine thoufand fix hundred and twenty- 
•two cocoa trees'; eleven imilhon nine hundred fe- 
veniy-four thoufand and forty-fix cotton plants; 
eighteen million feven hundred and ninety-nine 
thoufand ’fix hundred and fourfeore coffee trees; 
and three hundred and eighty-eight fugar planta- 
tions; which occupied twenty-fix thoufand and 
eighty eight fqiiares of land,. , 

TtifeiB. government, taxes, and impofts, were 
the fame oSat Martinico. -j ^ 

Ip iliefe frequent calculations be difguftiqg to 
the idle reader, ;it is lioped that they >vill not be 
fo difcgteeable <to jpofincal calculators; who, 
•difcovcrmg, in .-the population and in ihe>pro- 
duflions oi the lands, the exaft proportion of the 
firength of .the fiaie will !« the better enabled 

to 
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compare the ' nattiral 'rcfourccs of 'all -nai 
■ tions. ' ' , ' . 

■ It is only by a well-regulated rcgillcr of fuch' 
a nature, that we can judge, with fome degree 
of prccifion, of the prclcnt ftate of the maritime 
and commercial powers that have fetticments 
in^ the _Ncw World. The merit of the work, in 
this point, confifts in^it’s accurate j and fome 
allowances ought, perhaps, to be made to the 
author, forthe w.intofcmbelliniments, in favour 
of the ufeful information which is fubftituted to 
them. 'There are eloquent deferiptions, and in- 
genious reprefentations enough of diftant coun- 
tries,^ which ferve to amufe and to deceive the 
iTUiImude. It is time to appreciate the truth, 
which refults from the hiftory of them,’ and >10 
be 'informed, not fo rhuch of what^ they have 
wen, 'as of what they are at prefent : for the 
hiitory of what is pafled,*crpecia!ly‘ from’ the* 
manner in v/hich it is written, is nlmoft as-’much 
applicable to future ages, as to the ‘p^’e^nt. Let 
me be allowed, therefore,’ once again to'dedarc, 
that no man fhould be fiirprifcd at the numerous 
repetitions of the quantity of Negroes, -of ani- 
mals, of lands, and of productions; and at details, 
in a word, wiiich hovvever dry and imentertaining 
they may be to the mind, arc ncverthelefs the na- 
tural foundations of fbcicly.' . , * 

Guadalupe muft'obrain from it’s cultures, a 
very confidcrablc mafs of productions, and more 
conhderable even than Manlnico. It hath a 
greater nurnber of Jlavcs • it employs Icfs of them 
in Its igation and In ifs commerce; it hath 
placed a number of them upon a foil which is 

which being nciv y manured, yields more abun- 
dant crops, than the grounds which are fatisu^ 
py a long continuance of tillage. Accordin^gly, 

It 
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it IS evident, that fnch of n*s plantations as arc b o o K 
not devoured ty ants, yield an income much . 
fupenor to that which is obtained at Martinico 
Neverihelefs, eighty-one \cfrels of the mother- 
country did not carry away, in 1775, fmm this 
ifland, more than one hundred and eighty-cight 
thoiifand three hundred and eighty fix quintals ^ 
fix pounds of raw or clayed lugar, which werc^ 
fold m Europe for 7,1 37,9^0 hvres 16 fols(^), 
iixty three thoufand twenty nine quintals and 
tvio- pounds of coffee, winch were Ibid for 
2,993,860 Iivres 19 fols(J), fourteen hundred 
thirty-eight qumtiis and twcniy-fe\cn pounds of 
mdigs, 'Nh\ch Coldfot hvtes \<s' 

fols (<:) , one thoufand twenty three quintals fifty- 
nine pounds of cocoa, which were fold for 7 1,651 
livres 6 fols (^), five thoufand one hundred and-^ 
nincij-three quintils feveoty three pounds of cot- 
ton, which were fold for 1,198,457 hvres 10 
folsCe), feven hundred and twcm>-revcn hide?, 
which were fold for 6,973 Itvres (/) , fifteen quin- 
tals and fifty fix pounds of rope yarn, which were 
fold for 16,560 hvres(^), twelve quintals and 
fixty-tr^o pounds of black caflia, which were fold 
for 336 hvres 15 fols lo deniers (i-) . one hundred 
and twenty five quintals of wood, which were fold 
for 3,125 hvres (1) Thcfc fums cohesively, 
amounted to no more tlian 12,751,40411^165 16 
fols 10 dcnicrs (ife) 

< Some of the pioduflions of the colony were 
fcni to Manmico If s molafles, and fome other 
commodities, were bartered with ilie Americans, 
for wood, cattle, flour, and fait fifli : it’s cottons 
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B o o Kwcrcfent to Dominica, from whence it received 
^ xm. n^ygs; and it’s fogarsto St. Euftatius, which pid 
them m fpccte, or with bills of exchange, and 
with merchandi/c from the Eaft Indies.’ • 
TThe vigilance of U*s laft dircdhars hath pat 
fome ftop to thefe fmuggling conneflion^ and 
the French vcflcis intended for the exportation 
of thele commodities, have immediately been 
multiplied. Many of them have been induced 
by habit to go to Guadalupe, properly fo called, 
tmd to Sr. Charles of the Bafle Ttrre, 'where 
ail the cargoes were formerly taken .in, although 
It be but a. foreign harbour the accefs of t^hich 
is difficulr, and in which it is dangerous to remain : 
but the greateft number of them go to. Phre 
Point. ^ " - 

This ia a deep, nnd lolembly fafe harbour, 
fituated at one of the extremiues of Grande 
Terre: it was diicotered ^ the EngHlh at the 
.lime when they were In pofleflion of the colony^ 
and they were employed in rendering it healthy, 
■when they were deprived of this acquifition by the 
■peace. The court of Verfaillcs ptirfued this idea 
of an enlightened conqueror, and, without delay, 
had the plan of a town traced, whichhath rapi?iiy 
incrcafed. Nature, the -winds, the bearing of 
the coafls, all Iccm to concur in concentrating 
in thisftaplc, almolV the, whole trade of fo beau- 
tiful a pofieflTion St. Charles can preferve no 
more trade than it can be fupplied with from 
the fine fogars of the Three Rivers iolledled, 
.and ^m the coffees which are gathered in the 
diftridls of the Bailifi^ of Deffiays, of Bomllante, 
and of Pointc Noire. This town will, however, 
continue to be the feat of government, 'finCe the 
forces of t!ie colony, and the fortifications arc 
there. 


If 
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^ If Ibmft ’ obfervcrs afe tG < be ■<believed» ihfebDOK 
c6Tony'muft cxped to decline.' That part 
which is called Gaadalupe, and hath been cnlti- 
yated for a long time, is notfuTccptiblej fay they, 
of much improvement.’ On the other hand, uhey 
fifSrm* that Grande 'Terre will not fupport itleif 
in the fiouriihing ftate tov^hicha fortunate hazard 
hath brought it. > That vaft fpace, which was al- 
molt 'entirely covered with briars, fevcnteen oh 
eighteen years ago, and which fumifhes atprefent 
three fifths of the territorial riches, 'hath not 
good foil. It's fugars are of a very inferior quali- 
ty ; it is deftitute. of forefts,* of dews, Snd of ri- 
vers, and is expofed to frequent' drou^ts, which 
deftroy it’s cattle, and it’s produdltons : calamities 
which cannot but be incrcafed by time. ^ ^ ’ 

' Wb^ are very' far from adopting ihefe anxieties ♦, 

«fid our readers may judge of the reafons we have 
ibr ouf fecurity. The calamities -of an unform- 
nate war, had almoft annihilated Guadalupe. But 
fcatcc had it fubmitted to a foreign yoke,' in 
lyyp, than* it’s planters bafiened to’/efiore the 
ruinsiof their manufactures, in order to profit by 
the high price which ihc.-conquerors put upon 
their praduilions. The three years fubfe^iuent to 
u*s refiitution, were employed in the reftoration 
of the building^ thar^ had been wnllruCled -with 
‘ precipitation In the years 1767 and 1768, the 
roads of the colony were all mended, end aneafy 
communication was opened between Guadalupe 
and Grande Terre, by means of iwocaufewaysof 
three ihoulandtoifes each, which it was neceflary 
to mife in the morafies. Before, and “after this 
period, confidcrable fortifications, and more iha/i 
one hundred batteries were erc£led upon the 
CTafis. Thefc labours have deprived the lands, 
fora long wjiile, of part of the hands deftined to 
fettiljBc them. At prefent, that the flaves are oil 

reilored 
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BOO Krcflorcd to thd«r roanufaftures, is it noi fortunately 
a ncccfTary confequcnce, that the fcommoditles 
'■““"'''‘“^fhouldincreare? - 'j ' ^ 

TitE colony hath ftill other reafons to expeft a 
rapid advancement It hath fomc territories vvhich 
have not yet been manured , and thofe which are 
already cultivated, are capable of improvement. 
Jt*s debtsare not confidcrable ^ With fevrer wants 
than the fedlements have, where opulence hath 
for a long time multiplied propenfities and defies* 
It can beftow more upon the improvement of it's 
cultures The Enghlh iflands will continue to 
tiirnifh It with flaves, iffhe French navigators 
flill imiit themrehes to convey to it annually no 
more than five or ftK hundred, as they have hi- 
therto done All thefecircumfiances united^ fug^ 
cefi the idea that Guadalupe will foon nfc of it- 
ielf to the height of ii*s prolpenty, without the 
affifiance, an<l?i\ouvith{lflnding the lhacUes of 
government v t 

France be afllircd of enjoyr^’g a long 
France w t*tid quict poflcflion of this ifland > If the enemy 
T«rerve that might attack, the colony, cbofeonly to plon- 
from Grande Terre, and to carry off the flaves 

wwCon and cattle from thence, it would be impofliblc to 
prevent this, or even to retaliate, unlefs an army 
were oppofed to them. Fort Lewis, which de- 
fends this part of the fittlement, is butawrctched 
ftar-fon, incapable of much refiftance All that 
* could poflibly be cxpedlcd, would be to pre- 
vent the devafiation from extending any further 
The nature ot the country prefents fevcral fiiua- 
tions, fortie more favourable than others, by which 
the progrefs of an aflailani may be fecurcly ftop 
ped, whatever his courage or his forces ma) be- 
He would, therefore, be forced to rcimbark and 
proceed to the attack of what is properly called 
Gitadalupe. 

i . Ths 
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TftE landing of the enemy could he efJcded e o o k 
no \vhere but at the bay of the Three Rivers, . 

and atihat<of the Bailiff; or rather . thefcs two 
places would be moft favourable to the fuccefs of 
his enterprife , becaufe they would .bring him 
nearer than, any, other to, Fort ^t. Charles of the 
Baffe Terre, where he would have lefs difficulties 
to encounter. * ^ t ^ ^ . 

Let the enemy chufe whichever of thefc land- 
ings they, prefer, ,they will find nothing more 
tlian a fpot covered with trees, interfedled wiili 
^.rivers, hollow ways, •^narrow pafles, and fieep 
afeents, which they muft march over expofed to 
''the French fire. Wlien, by ^ the fuperiority of 
their forces, they have furmounied thefe difficul- 
ties, they wiU be flopped by the eminence of the 
great camp. . Tliis is a platform furrounded *by 
nature with the river Galleon, and with dreadful 
ravines, to which art hath added parapets, bar- 
bettes, flanks, and embrafures, to direiff the ar- 
tillery in the mod advantageous manner. This 
intrcnchment, iliough formidable, mnfl be forced. 

It is not to be imagined that an intelligent gene-1 
ral would ever)lcave fucha poll as this behind 
him: his, convoys »would be, too much .expofed, 
and he would not get up what would be neceffary 
for carrying on the liege of Fort St. Charles wiih- 
oiir much difficulty. • ^ ^ ‘ ^ 

If thofeiwho were firft employed in fortifying 
Guadalupe, had underfVood the art of war, or 
even been; only engineers, ihcy would not Iiave 
failed chufmg ihejpofiiion between the river of 
the Great Bay and that of Galleon, for .credlmg 
their fortifications. The place. then would have 
had towards the fea-fide a,front, that would ha^e 
inclofcd a harbour capable of containing forty fail 
of (hips, which would have annoyed* the enemy’s 
fleet, sTuhout being themfclves in the leaft. expof- 
^ ^ * * ed. 
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book ed. The fronts towards the river Galleon and ‘that 
^ the Great Bay would have been in&cceflible, be. 

ing placed upon the Tummit of t'vo Very fiecp 
afcents. The fourth front would have been the 
only place open loan atiack ; and it wpuld have 
been an eafy matter to flrengthcn that as much as 
might have been thought proper. ' < 

By chufing the prcfcnt pofition of Fort St. 
Charles, the works, which were conftrufled there, 
ought at lead to have flanked each other frotn the 
Aa, and from the heights. But the principles of 
rortmcation were fb much neglefted, that the fire 
was pointed entirely In a wrong dire^ion, that the 
internal works were Iri all pans open to the view, 
and that the revetments might be battered from 
the bottom. » " - 

Such was the condition of Fort St Charles, 
when, in 1764, it was thought proper to put it in 
a uate of defence. Perhaps, it might have been 
wft to dcitroy it totally, and to place the new 
fortifications on the poniioi^ufl pointed our. It 
was however thought nccefiary to cover the bad 
fort, conftruited by unfkilful perlbns, with out- 
works j adding two baftions towards the fca-fide 1 
a good covered-way, which goes all round,' to- 
gether with a glacis, partly cut and partly in a 
gentle licipej two large places K>f arms With rc- 
angles, having each a good redoubt, 
tind behind ihcfc, icnailles, with caponiercs 
and poltcrns of communication with tlie body of 
the place ; two redoubts, one on the prolongaiion 
of the capital of one of the two places of arms, 
ana the other at the extremity of an excellent 
iritrenchment made along the river Galleon, the 
platform of which is defended by the cannon from 
another in trcnchment made on the top of the 
”2 of ‘the fame river; large 

and deep diiche^ ‘rifervoir for water, and a 
*" * powder 
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powder magazine, bomb proof; ini word, a 
Beient quantity of works under ground to lodge, 
a thirf part of the garrifon. AU thefe outworks, • 
well contrived, being added to the fort, will en- 
able an a( 5 live and cxpencnced commander to hold 
out a fiegc of two months, and perhaps more. But 
whatever may be the refiftance that Guadalupe can 
oppofe to the attacks of the enemy, it is lime 10 
pafs on to St. Domingo. 

This ifland is one huddred and fixty leagues in Short de- 
lengtli; it’s main breadth is about thirty; fif'd 
it’s circumference three hundred and fifty, or fiX}na„dof 
hundred in coalllng round the fevcral bays. IiSt.Do- 
is parted lengthways, from Eaft to Weft, by a 
ridge of mountains, from which gold was extraft- 
ed, before the continent of America had difclofed 
mines infinitely richer. 

The navigator who draws near to, or who sp- 
'proache? the Spanifh part of the Ifland, perceives 
nothing bucan irregular mafsof lands, heaped one 
upon another, covered svUh trees, and divided to- 
wards the fea-fidc by bays or promontories : but 
he ismdemnified for.this profpe^t, which is none 
of the raoft agreeable, by the perfume of the 
flowers of Acacia, and of the orange and lemon 
trees, which arc conveyed to him every morning 
and evening, from the midftof the woods, by* 
the land breezes. ‘ , 

^-The French part of jhc coaft, although cul- 
tivated, doth not exhibit a much more tmiling 
There is a ramcnefs in all the horizon ; 
the lame accidents of nature, the lame cultures, 
the fame colours, ancl the fame .edifices prclent 
themfclves on all fides. The eye, fatigued, can- 
not fix itlelf on any fpot, without meeting with 
the fame objedl, and wtihout feeing what it had 
feen before There is only the northern part, W hicli 
being full of rich plantations, from the fca-fidc to 

tlie 
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B ob tops of theliills, exhibits a profpeft worthy of 
xrii. fome attention. This is the only landfcape in the 
idind ; but it cannot be compared to thofe in Eu- 
rope, where nature and art abound much moieia 
iarerefting beauties. • ' 

The heats are always confiderable in the plains^ 
Although the temperature of the vallics depend 
partly Upon their opening'-to the Eaft or to the 
Weft, it may be faid m general, that the air, which 
is damp and frcfti before and after fun-fet, is very 
hot in the courfeof-the day. The differcncc^of 
climate is indeed only to be felt- upon the moun- 
tains; where the thermometer is at feventeen de- 
grees, in the lhade, when, with the fame expofure, 
itrifcs to twenty-five, in the plain. » ^ ' « 

Spain was the foie and ufelefs proprietor. of 
aSen^- poffcflion, when fome Englifti and 

erttake French, who had been driven out of St. Chrifto*, 
pher’s, took refuge there in t6$o. 'Though the 
northern coaft, where they firft fettled, was irj a 
manner forfaken, they confidered, that being iia» 
ble to' be attacked by a common enemy, it was 
but prudent to feenre a retreat. -Fortius purpofe 
they pitched upon Tortuga, a fmall ifland within 
two leagues of the great one ; and twenty-five 
Spaniards, who were left to guard it, retired on 
the firft fummons < > 

The adventurers ofbolh nations, now abfolute 
mafters of 3n>ifland eight leagues long and two 
broad, found a pure air, but no river, and few 
fprings. .The mountains were covered with valu- 
able woods, and the fertile plains only wanted the 
hand of the cultivator. The northern coaft ap- 
peared lobe inacceflible ; but the fouthern had an 
excellent harbour commanded by a rock, which 
required only a battery of cannon to defend the 
entrance of the ifland. • •* ‘ 


This 
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^ ' This happy fitwation Coon brought to Tortuga B o p K 
a multitude of thofe people tvho are in fearch . f 
either of fortune or liberty. The moft moderate 
applied thcmfclves to the culture of tobacco, which 
grew into repute, while the more aftivc went to 
hunt the buffaloes at^ Sr. Domingo, and fold their 
hides to the Dutch. The moft intrepid went out 
to cruifc, and performed fuch bold c'Cploitsas will 
be long remembered. - - i 

This fcttlcment alarmed the court of Madrid. 

Judging, Iw the loflcs they had already fuftained, 
of the misfortunes they had ftil! to expedt, they 
gave orders for the deftmition of the new colony. 

The general of the galleons chofe, for executing 
his commilTion, the time when the brave inhabit- 
ants of Tortuga were out at ftaora hunting, and, 
with that barbarity which was then fo familiar to 
bis nation, hanged or put to the fword all thofe w ho 
were left at home. He then withdrew, without 
leaving any garnfon, fully perfuaded that fuel) a * 
precaution uas necdlefs, after the vengeance »he 
bad taken. But he Toon found that cruelty is not 
the method to fccure dominion. ‘ ■ 

The adventurers, informed of what had palled* 
at Tortuga, and hearing at the lame lime that a 
body of five hundred men, defttned to harafs 
them, was getting rea^ at St. Domingo, judged 
that the only w.iy to clcape the impending ruin, 
was to put an end to that anarchy m which they 
lived. -They, therefore, gave up perfonal inde- 
pendence to focial fafety, and made'choice of one 
Wilhsto be at their head j an Englifhman, who 
had diftinguifhed himfelf on many occafions by 
his' prudence and valour. Under the guidance , 
of this chief, a; the latter end of l6<8, they re- 
took an idand which they had pofTclTei for eight 
years, and fortified ij, that th^ might not iofe it 
again 

-V0L.IV. Ee The 
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SOOR The French loon felt the eftcds of national 

. Xiu. partiality, Willis having fent for as many of hU 
countrymen as would enable him to give the law, 
treated the reft as fubjedls. Such is the natnral 
progrc/s of dominion j in this manner moft mo- 
narchies have been formed* Companions in 
exile, war, or piracy, have chofen a leader, who 
loon ufurps the authority of a mafter. At firft he 
fharesthe power orthefpoils with the ftrongeft; 
till the multitude, crufhed by the few^ embolden 
the chief to alTume the whole power to himfclf; 
and then monarchy degenerates into defpotifm. 
But fuch a fcrics of revolutions can only take 
place in many years in great Hates. An ifland of 
fixtccn leagues Iquare is -not calculated to be 
pled only with Haves. The commander De Poin- 
cy, governor-general of the Windward Iflands, 
being informw of the tyranny of Willis, imme- 
diate fent forty Frenchmen from St. Chrifto- 
pher’s, who collcflcd fifty more on the coaft of 
St. Domingo. They landed at Tortuga \ and 
having joinod their countrymen on the ifland, they 
altogether fummoned the Engllfli to withdraw. 
TheEnglifh, difconcertcd at fuch an unexpeiici 
and vigorous aftton, and not doubting but that fo 
much haughtinefs was fupported by a much great* 
cr force than it really was, evacuated the ifland, 
and never returned. ' 

, The Spaniards were not fo tradtable. They 
fuffered fb much from the depredations of the 
pirates who were daily fent out from Tortuga, 
that they thought their peace, their honour, and 
their intcreft, were equally concerned in getting 
thvL ifland once more in ibeir own power. Thttt 
times they recovered it, and v/cre three times 
driven out apin. At laft it remained in the 
hands of the French, in iScp, who evacuated it 
when thej were firmly cftablifhcdat St, Domingo, 

but 
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but without giving up the property of it. TheBOOK - 
government have always drawn from thence the . ^ 

woods neceffary for fhip-bmlding, for the ufe of 
the artillery,' and for the troops, till a rapacious 
minifter took the ifland out of the hands^ of the 
treafury, in order to increalc hisfarndy inheritance 
with it. ' 

Their progrcfs, however, was but flow; and 
they firft atiradled the attention of the mother- 
country in 1665* Huntfmen, indeed, and pirates 
were continually feen hovering about from one 
ifland to another; but the number of* planters, 
who were properly the only colonifts, was exceed- 
ingly limited. The government was fenflbie bow 
neaffary it wasto multiply them ; and the care of 
this difficult Work was i^mmittcd to a gentleman 
of Anjou, named Bertrand Dogeron.'^ ‘ 

This man, whom 'naturenad formed to beThecoOTt 
great in himfelf, independent of'the fmilcs off;5j£5rc- 
frowns of fortune, had ferved fifteen years in the knowiedg- 
marines, when he went over to America in 1656 edtheft 
With the beft contrived plans, he 'failed in hiSj^g^JJ^ 
firfl attempts } but the fortitude he^fliewed in his \%hcn they 
misfortunes, made his virtues the more confpi-^J^^' 
cuous; and the expedients he found out toextri-Jomefta- 
cate himfelF, heightened the opinion already en« 
tertained of his genius. The efleem and attach- 
ment, he had inspired the French with at St Do- nor. 
mmgo and Tortuga, induced the government to 
inirufthim^with the care of dire^ing, or rather of 
fttiling, that colony.' 

The execution this projefi was full of diffi- 
culties. It was neceffary to>fi:ablilh ‘the regu- 
larity of fociety upon the ruins of a ferocious 
'anarchy; to fiibjefk the uncontrouled fpirit of 
plunder to the facred and fevere authority of the 
laws; to revive fentiments of ‘humanity in men 
hardened by ’'the habit of crimes; tofubflitute 
Ec2 , the 
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BOOKtbe innocent inftrumenls of agriculture 'to the 

, deftruftive weapons of murder * to incite to a 
laborious life, barbarians -accuftomcd to idle* 
ncfs, which is the general attendant upon rapine; 
to infpire violent men with patience ; to induce 
them to prefer the tardy fruits of obflinalc la- 
bour to rapid enjoyments, acquired by fudden 
exertions ; to ful^itute a propenfity for peace 
to the thirft of blood ^ to inftill the fear of dan- 
ger in the mind of him who delighted to expofe 
hlmfclf to it, and the love of life in him who 
defpifed'it; it was nccefTary, in a word, that 
men who had never rerpefted any thing, and who 
had always traded freely with all nations, fliould 
be prevailed upon to refpedl the privileges of an 
cxclufive company formed in 1664, for all the 
French fettlements. When all this was effected, 
it then became neceflary to allure, by the fweets 
of a well-regulated government, new inhabitants 
into a country which had been traduced as a bad 
climate, and which was nor yet known to be fo 
fertile as it really was. 1 . ' 

Doceron, ^contrary to the general opinion, 
was in hopes he fhould fuccccd. A long inter* 
courfc with men he was to govern, had taught 
him how they were to be dealt with ; and his fa* 
gacity could fiiggcft, or his honeft foul adopt no 
method of engaging them, but what was noble 
and juft. The free-booters were determined to 
go in fearch of more advantageous latitudes; 
he detained them, by relinquifhingjo them that 
fhare of the booty which his poft entitled him to, 
and by obtaining for them from Portugal com- 
raifTions for attacking the Spaniards, even after 
they had made peace with France. This .was the 
only method to make thefc men friends to their 
country, who otberuife \vouId Jiave turned ene- 
mies, rather, than have renounced the.hopcs of 
i : - plunder. 
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plunder. buccaneers* or humfmen* whouooK 

only wilhed to raife a futScicncy to crc€t habiia- « ■ 
tions, found jiini ready to advance them money 
without imereftj hr to procure them fomc by hts 
credit. 'As for the planters, wliom he preferred to 
all the other colonifts, he gave them every poflible 
encouragement within the power of hisinduftrious 
aflivity. i'- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

• These happy alterations required only to be 
made permanent. The' governor wifely confi- 
dered, that womenvcould’ alone perpematc'the 
Kappinefssof the rn.en,**.and the 'welfare of i the 
-colony, by promoting population. This* was a 
natural one \ but it %Yasnccc{Guy to confiderwhat 
kind of. women they muft have been, from whom 
•filch pleafmg effefts could have been. expelled. 
'“Women' bom of honefl parents^ and ‘well eda» 
cated ^ prudent and’ indu(lrious< women, who 
would one day become good wives and affedli- 
onatc moihere. ‘The total 'want of/ one fex, in 
.the new rctilcmcnt,‘'condcro‘ncd the other to celi- 
bacy. Dogeron thought of remedying this kind 
fof indigence, which <is*ihc'moIl difficult of any 
.to bear, and which plunges a man into a (late of 
’melancholy, and infpiresbim with a di/guft for 
rlife, deprived, for him", of it’s moil powerful 
’■attraftion. Fifty young women were fent over 
nohim from France, and werefoon dlfpofed of at 
a very high price. Soon after, a like tiumbcr 
arrived, and were obtained on ftill higher terms. 

•mat W/iia tinfrty Marita, 

‘as any common, merdiandife. \ It was money, 
and tiotithe 'choice of their 'heart, that ‘decided 
their lot. What expeftaiions could be formed, 
from alliances thus contracted? And yet this was 
the only 'way to gratify the moft impetuous of all 
paflions without quarrels, and to propagate the 
huntan race without bloodflied. All the inhabit- 
ants 
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BOOK ants cxpeJled to have female companions from 
their own country, to alleviate and to fhare their 
fate. But they were dilappointed ; none were 
afterwards fent over, except abandoned women, 
vile ‘and dclptcablc wretches, who' embarked 
with all the vices of the mind, and the difeafes 
of the body, . that arc attached to an abjcil con- 
dition, which they were far from being alhamcd 
of, fmee they fhewed not the Icaft reluflancc to 
engage themfclvcs for three years in the fervice 
of the men. This method of loading the colony 
with'thercfufe of the mother-country, introduced 
fuch a profligacy of manners, that it became nc- 
teflary to put a flop to fo dangerous an expedient, 
but without fubftitutinga better. By this negle^l, 
St. Domingo loft a great many brave men, who 
could not live happy there, and was deprived of 
an increafe of population, which might have pro* 
cccdcd from the colonifts, who ftiU picferved their 
attacliment to the ifland. ‘The colony has long 
felt, and, perhaps, feels to this day, the effcfls of 
fo capital an error. ’ > ' *■' 

*■ Notwithstanding this error, Dogeron found 
means to increafe the number of planters to fifteen 
hundred in four years time, .when there were only 
four hundred at his firfi: coming.’. His fucceffes 
were, daily mcreafingj' when they were fuddcnly 
flopped, in 1670, by 'an infurreftion, which put 
the whole colony in a ferment. He did not incur 
the leaft penfure for this unfortunate accident, in 
which he certainly had no fhare. 

. When this worthy man was appointed by the 
court of France to the government of Tortuga 
and St. Doming, he could only <. prevail upon 
the inhabitants to acknowledge his authority, by 
giving them hopes that the ports under bisjurif- 
diflion fhould be open to foreigners. Yet fuch 
y/as the afeendent he ^ined over their minds, 
' ’ tha? 
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tliatt by degrees he eftablilhed in the colony the B 0 0 K 
exciufive privilege of the company which, in . 
time, engrofled the whole trade. But this com- 
pany became fo elated with profperity, as to be 
guilty of the injuftice of felling their goods for 
two-thirds more than had till then been paid to 
the Dutch. So deftrudlive a monopoly revolted 
the inhabitants. They took iiparms j and it was 
but a year after, that they laid them down, '.upon 
condition that all French (hips ihould be free to 
trade with them, paying five per cent, to the 
company at coming in and going but. Dogeron, 
who brought about this accommodation, availed 
himfelf of that circumftance to-proente fhips, 
feemingly deftined to convey his crops into Eu- 
lope, bat which’ in fa£k were more the property 
of his colonifts than his own. Every one (hip- 
ped his own commodities on board, allowing a 
moderate freight. On the return of the veflel, 
the generous governor caufed the cargo to be 
expofcd to public view, and every one took what 
he wanted, not only at prime cod, but upon 
trud, without intcred, and even without notes 
of hand. Dogeron had imagined he Ihould'in- 
ipire them with fentiments of probity and great- 
nefs of foul, by taking no other fcciirity than 
their word., By thisjcondufl, he exemplified 
how well he was acquainted with the human heart. 

The man whom we have degraded in his felf, 
edimation, by midrnding him, having nothing to ' 
lofe in our minds, will not fcruple to (hew him- 
left'occalfonalTy a rogue, a balcvillafn, a traitor, 
an impodor, fuch as he really is, or even perhaps 
fuch as he is not, but fuch as he knows you think 
him to be j while the man, for whom we (hall 
have (hewn fome (hare of e(ieem, will not debate 
himfelf if he Ihtiuld havedcfeivedit, and will pique 
himfelf upon his honour, if he Ihould not. To 

impute 
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BOO KiiYipute -virtues or vices to men, is frequently the 
way to infpire them with either. In the midft of 
^'"^thefe parental offices Dogeron was cut ofi by death 
in 1675. ^ ! 

Minis TTRS and dcpofitaries of the royal au- 
thority, inftead of thofe long and ufelefs inftnic* 
tions drawn by clerks, as ignorant as they arc ra- 
pacious, and fent to the peribns whom you intend 
for the government of the colonies, who receivd 
them with the utmoft contempt j get the life of 
Dogcron written for their ufe, and let it be con- 
cluded with riicfe words : Possess the virtues 

OF THIS MAN, AND LET VCD R CONDUCT CON- 
FORM ITSELF TO HIS. ' ' 

O Docerom! thy ncglcdlcd remains repofe, 
perhaps, in fome unknown part of St. Domingo, 
or of Tortuga. But if thy memory be extinft in 
thofe countries, if thy name, tranfmitted from 
fathers to children, be not pronounced with emo- 
tion ; the defeendants of thofe colonifts, wliofe 
felicity you mfured by your talents, by yourdif- 
intereflednefs, by jour courage, by your patience, 
and by your labours, arc ungrateful people, who 
do not deferve better governors than moft of thofe 
who arc fent to them. 

Doocuon left no other inheritance ihan an ex- 
ample of patrioiifm, and of every humane and 
fbcial virtue. Potianccy fucceeded him. With 
the fame qualifications as his uncle, he was no: 
fo great a man j becaufe he followed his fteps 
more from imitation, than from natural difpofition. 
Yet the ,undifccrning muhiiude placed an equal 
Confidence in both; and both had the honour 
and happinefsto cfiablifh the colony upon a firm 
. footing, without Jaws and without foldicrs. Their 
natural good fenfe, and' their known integnty, 
determined all differences to the fatisfailion of 
both paitici; and public order was maintained by 
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that authority which is the itatural confetiuence ofs O O U 
ptribna! mfem. , ' ^ r 

So ^wiTe a conftitution, could not be lading ; it 
required tbo much virtue to make it fo. In 1684 
there was fo vifible an alteration, that, in order to 
cftabhfli a due fubordmation at St, Domingo, two 
adtninidraiors were called in from Martinico, 
where good policy was already in a great mcafore 
fettled. ' Thefe legiflators appointed courts of 
judicature in the feveral diftridls, accountable to a 
fuperioTf council at' Lutle Guavc. ' In procefsof 
time this jiirifdidlion growing too extenfive, a like 
tribunal was eredled in 1^01, at Cape Sr, Francis, 
for the northern diftriiSls. 

i All“ thcfc innovations could hardly be intrd-' 
duccd \without fome oppofition. It was to be 
feared that the hunters and pirates, who compofed 
the bulk of the people, averfe from the reftrainis 
that werd going to be laid upon them, would go 
over to the Spaniards and to Jamaica, allured by 
the profpeft of great advantages. The planters 
themfclves were under fome temptation of this 
kind, as their trade was clogged with fo many re- 
ftndtions, that they were forced to fell their com- 
modities at a very low price. The former were 
gained by perfuafions; the latter by iheprofpedt 
ofa>change in their fituauon, which was truly 
dcfperatc. 

‘ Skins had been the firft article of exportation 
from Sc. Domingo, as being the only things the 
Buccawtets btwwght Vwme. was after- 

wards added by culture* and it was fold to great 
advantage to all nations. This trade was foon 
confined by an cxclufive company; which, in- 
deed, was m a fiiort time abohlhed, but with no 
advantage for the faleof tobacco, fince that was 
farmed out. The inhabitants, hoping to meet 
with fome indulgence from government, as a 

reward 
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toOKreward for their fubmiflion, offered to "give^tKe 
king a fourth part of all the tobacco they fhould 
fend into the kingdom^ free of all charge, even 
of freight, upon condition they fliould have the 
entire difpofal of the other three-fourths. They 
made it appear, that this method would bring in 
a clearer profit to the revenue than the forty 
(bis • per cent, which were paid by the farmer. 
Private interefts oppofed fo reafonable a pro. 
pofal, ' 

In circumftanccs fuch as thefe, I am always 
aftoniftied at the patience of the opprefled people. 
I fay to myfelf, why do they not all aflcmble to- 
gether at the houfe of the merhber of adminiftra- 
*tion appointed' to govern them, and addrefs him 
in the following terms: “ We are weary of an 
authority which vexes us. Retire from our 
country, and tell* the perfon whofe reprefen- 
**'tative you arc, that we are no rebels, be- 
“ caufe no rebelUort can exift unlefs it be againft 
a good king, and that he is only a tyrant 
** agamft whom we have a right to revolt. Yoli 
“ may add, that if he (hould be dcfirous of pof- 
“ fefling a defert country he wiiribon be fatis- 
*♦ fied } for that we are all determined to perifh, 
rather than live any longer miferabic underan 
“ unjuft government." The colonifts did:not 
give way to the fuggeftions of defpair, but in tlicir 
refentment they timed their induftry with fucccls 
to the culture of indigo and cocoa. Cotton was 
a very promifing article, becaufc it had in former 
times greatly enriched the Spaniards; but they 
foon gave it up, for what reafon is not known ; 
and in a few years not a fingle cotton plant was 
to be fccn. 
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’I’lLL then the labours bad al! bcen'^perfdrmcdB 0 0 K 
by hirelings, and by the poorcft of the inhabit- 
ants. Some faccefsful expeditions* againft the 
Spaniards, procured them a few Negroes. The 
number was increafed by two or three French 
fiiips, and much more by prizes taken from the 
Enghlh during the war of 1688 j by an invafion 
of Jamaica, from whence the French brought 
away three thoufand blacks, in 1694. Without 
flaves, the culture of fugar could not be under- 
‘taken *, but they alone were not fuffictent. Mo- 
ney was wanting to ered buildings, and to pur- 
chafe utenfils. The profit Ibme inhabitants made 
with the free-booters, who were always fuccefs- 
ful in their expeditions, enabled them to em- 
ploy the flaves. They therefore undertook* the 
planting of the canes, which convey the gold of 
fvfexicoto thofe naiionswhofeonly mines are fruit- 
ful lands. , 

But the colony, which, though it had loft Ibmc Atemw- 
of it^s Europeans, had ftill made a progrefs to the for 
north and weft, amidft the devaftaiions that pre-thefouih- 
ceded the peace of Ryfwick, was yet but little ad- 
vanced to the Couth. > This part did not reckon a mingo, 
hundred inhabitants, all living in huts, and all ex- 
tremely wretched. The gOTcrnment could fix up- - 
on no better cxpcdiiion, to make feme advantage 
of To extenfive and lb fine a country, than to 
grant, in i6p8, fonhe fpace of half a century, the 
property of it to a company, which took the name 
of St. Louis. I 1 1 , 

This company epgaged, under the penalty of 
forfeiting their charter,* to form a capital of 
1,200,000 livres'^, and to convey, in the courfe 
of the five firft years, upon the lands granted to ' 

.?heni» fifteen hundred white people, and two 


♦ 50^000!. 


thoufand 
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BOO Klhoufand five fiundrcd Negroes, with one hundred 
xm. of ihe former and two hundred of the latter each 
the following years: they were to diflnbutc 
lands to whoever flioiild be defirous of ilicm Each 
perfon, according to lits wants and abilities, ob* 
tained Haves that were to be paid for in three 
jearsj the men at the rate of fix hundred livres" ; 
and the women at tltc rate of four hundred and 
fifty lifresf. The lame credit was allowed for 
merchandife. 

Upon' ihcfe conditions, tlic cliartcr infured to 
the new focicty the cxclufuc tight of b^ingand 
felling throughout the whole territory afiigncd to 
them, but at the prices only that were fettled in 
the other parts of the ifland. Even this depend- 
nee, oppfcdivc to thecolonifi, was Aill alleviated, 
y allowing him to take, where he thought pro* 
er, whatever he was left m want of, and to pay 
m of his provifions whatever he might have o 
afion to buy. ^ 

Monopolv, bs a torrent that is loA In the 
byfs itfelf has made, works it’s own ruin by ii’i 

’ ' rapacioufnefs. Tlic company of St. Louis afibrds 

an inftance, among many others, of the defects 
and abufes of cxclufivc aflbeiations. It was 
ruined by the knavery and extravagance of it’s 
agents ; nor was the territory committed to it’s 
care the better, .for ah thefe Ioffes The planta- 
tions and people that were Ibnnd Uicre, when the 
company gave up her rights to the government 
in 1720, were chiefly owen to the contraband 
‘traders. 


Theerfo-- Ir VV3S during the long and bloody war b^uu 
Somi^'o account of ihcSpanifh fucceflion, that this at- 
becoinw tcmpt had been made towards the improvement of 
'counihmE colony. It might have been expected to have 


'p iSl. 151. 


made 
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made a fpeedy progrefs, when tranquiDity was re-B O o K 
ftored 10 both nations by ihe peace of Utrecht. . 

Thcfe happy profpeils were blafled by one oFf«tlement 
thofe calamities which it is not m the power of »itheN«w 
man to fbrefce. All the cocoa-trees upon the 
lony died in 1715. Dogeron had planted the firft ftandjng 
m 1665. In procefsof time they had mcreafedv*^®“**" 
efpecially in the narrow valleys to the weftward 
There were no lefs than twenty thoufand upon ences. 
fome plantations ; fo that, though cocoa fold for no 
mote than five fols* a pound, it was become a 
plentiful fource of wealth. 

Cultivations of greater importance amply 
compenfated this lofs, when a circumftance of the 
TOoft diftrefling nature threw the whole colony 
into confternation. A confiderable number of it's 
inhabitants, who had devoted twenty years labour 
in a burning climate, to lay up a competency 
to fpend a comfortable old age in iheir native 
country, were returned to it, with a fufficient for- 
tune to enable them to difeharge their debts, and 
purchafe eftates Their commodities were paid 
them in bank notes, which proved ufelefs to 
them. This fatal calamity obliged them to return 
poor into an ifland from whence they had depart- 
ed rich j and reduced them, in their old age, to 
folicit employment from the very people who had 
formerly been their fervants. The fight of fo ma- 
ny unfortunate perfons infpired a general derefta- 
tion for the India Company, which was confider- 
cd as accountable for thefc calamities, < This aver- 
fion, railed by mere companion, was (bon changed 
into a profound hatred, and not without fuflicicnt 
rcafbn v 

The French colonies, ixncc their eftablifhment, 
received their Haves from the hands of the mono- 

* Tno pence bslfpeonj-. . 

poly. 
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BOO Kpoly, and confcquemly received but few, and at 

« y , an exorbitant price. Being reduced In 1713 to 
impoQibiiity of continuing their languid 
operations, the company themfeivcs made the 
private merchants partners in their trade, upon 
condition that they fhould pay 15 livres* for 
every Negro they thould carry to the Windward 
lllands, and 30 livres + for thofe whom they 
Ihould introduce into St. Domingo. • This new 
arrangement was followed by lb great a degree of 
adlivity, that the government were at length in' 
duced to give up cxclullve privileges, by grant' 
ing in 1716 the Guinea trade to the ports of 
Rouen, of Bourdeaux, of Nantz, and of La Ro- 
chelle. It was to coft ihem-two piftolesJ-For 
every Have who (hould arrive in America} but 
the commodities which were to be acquired by the 
fale of thefe unfortunate people, were exonerated 
from one half of the duties to which the other 
produilions were fulyedt. The inhabitants were 
juft beginning to feel the good effetfts of this li- 
berty, imperfeA as It was, fince it was confined 
to four ports, when Si. Dpmmgo was condemned 
again to receive it’s planters from the India Com- 
pany, who were not even obliged to furnilh them 
.-with mor^ than two thoofand every' year. We 
cannot, indeed, determine which is the moft afto- 
nifhing circutnftancc in the courfe of the events 
relative to the New World, cither the rage of 
the firft conquerors who laid it wafte, or the ftu- 
pidiiy of the governments, which by a fenes of 
«bfurd regulations, Iccm to have propofed to 
themfelv« either to • perpetuate the raifery of 
the inhabitants, or to plunge them again into that 
Rate, whenever they entertained hopes of emerg- 
ing from it. 


• iss, £(!. 
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In 1722* the ‘agents of-tbis odious companyB o o K 
arrived in the colony. >The buildings where they, 
tranfadled their buhners were burnt to the ground, '■“’’v*— ' 
The ftiips that came to them from Africa were 
cither denied admittance into the harbour, or not 
fuffered to difpofe of their cargoes. The chief 
governor, who endeavoured to oppofe thefe dif- 
lurbances, faw his authority defpifed, and his or- 
ders difobeyed, as they were not enforced by aiw 
compulfive power : he was even pv\t under arreft. 

Every part of the ifland refounded with the cla- 
mours of (edition, and. the noife of arms. It is 
difficult to fay how far thefe cxceffes would have 
been carried, had not government had the pru- 
dence to make conceffions. In this one mftance, 
the people did not fufFer for the folly of their 
rulers j and the duke of Orleans convinced man- 
kind, upon this occafion, that he was above the 
ordinary (lamp of men, by avowing himfclf the 
author of a rebellion which he had excited by a 
detoive inftituiion, and which, under a ruler lefs 
enlightened or Icfs moderate, would have been 
feverely punilhed. After two years of trouble 
and confufion, the inconveniences refuhing from 
anarchy difpafed the minds of all parties to peace, 
and tranquillity was reftored without having re- 
courfe to violent meafurcs. 

From that period, no-colony ever fo much 
improved it’s time as that of Sr. Domingo. It 
advanced with the utmoftjrapidity to a profperous 
(late. The two unfortunate Wars which annoyed 
It’s feas, have oniy ferved to comprels ifs (Ircngth, 
which has mcreafed the more fince the cefTation of 
hoftilltics. A wound is Yoon healed when the con- 
ftiiution is found, Difeafes ihemfelves, in the 
(late, as well as in the body, are a kind of reme- 
dies, Vihich, by the expulfion of the vitiated hu- 
mours, add new vigaur to a tobuft habit of body, 

Thofe 
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BOO KThofc diforders that arc fatal to citlicr the one or 
^ the other, are hicb as bcmg flov/ m thetr progrcps, 

'"""'''"^kcep them in a ftatcoF perpetual mdifpofuion, and 
lead thera imperceptibly to thu grave But after 
diftafcs that arc jcuie tnvc brought on a violent 
crifis, the delirium ccafes and the debility goes 
off, and as the ftrength is rcHorcd, a more re- 
gular and uniform motion is cftablilhed, whicli 
promifes a hfting duration to the machine Sa 
war feems to ftrengthen and fupport national fpiut 
in many dates of Europe, which might b- cner* 
vated and corrupted b> the profpenty of com* 
merce, and the enjojments of luvury The im* 
menfe Ioffes which almoft equally attend 'udory 
and defeat, excite tnduflry, ard quicken labour 
Nations uill recover their former fplendour, pro- 
vided their rulers "ill let them follow their own 
bent, and not pretend to dircit their deps This 
principle is peculiarly applicable to FrancCi where 
nothing more is rcquifite to profpenty than to 
give a free cojrfe to the adlivity of the inhabit- 
ants Wherever nature leaves them -it full hbeny» 
they fuccecd in gi'irg her powers their full 
fcope St. Domingo affords a dnkmg indarce 
of what may be expelled from a good (oil, and 
an advantageous filualion, in the hands of French- 
men 

Settle- The Southern part, which is occupied by 
fcrm^din France, extends from Pitre Point to Cape Tibu- 
thefauth- fon At thc pcfiod of iheir conqueds in the New 
World, the Spaniards had built upon this coafl: 
miaga two large villages, which they fbrfook m lefs prof- 
perous times The vacated places were not imme- 
6 iate’iy occupied ‘0) "file 'Prenen, u'no mute *06 ap 
prehenfive of the vicinity of Sc Domingo, where 
the chief force of that power, upon whofc rum 
they were nfing, was concentrated Their priva- 
teers, whocommonl} aflembled at the little ifland 

called 
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called Vaclie Ifland, to cruifeupon the CaftilianSjB O O K 
and divide their fpoils, encouraged feme planters 
to begin a fmall icitlement upon the continent 
in 1673. It was foon deftroyed, nor was it re* 

•fumed ’till a confidcrable time after. The com- 
pany appointed to fettle and extend ihts’colony did 
not fulfil iheir obhoations. It’s progrefs was owen 
to the Englilh of Jamaica, and to the Dutch of 
Curaflbu, xvho having rcfolved to carry flaves to 
this place, bought up the produce of a land, which 
they themfelves alone contributed to improve. It 
was not ’till 1740, that the merchants of the mo- 
ther-country began to attend to this fettlcmcnt. 

From this period they frequent this part of the 
colony a little, notwithftanding the winds, which 
often render the failing out of this road tedious 
and difficult. 

The parr which is to the Eaft of all the'reft is 
called Jaquemel, It confifts of three parjfbes, 
which occupy thirty-fix* leagues of the coaft, and 
run into a moderate 'and very unequal degree of 
depth. This vaft fpace is filled up with fixty 
plantations of coffee, fixty-two of indigo, and 
fixty of cotton. Moft of their planters ore poor, 
and can never grow very rich. A foil, which 
is in general full of'liills, ftony, and expofed 
to droughts, prevents them from afpinng to 
wealth. This can only be done by thofe who di- 
vide the plain of Jaquemel. There arc twenty 
very fpacious habitations, of which ten only arc 

vantage. It is there, that in on exhaufted foil, 
indigo, which would require a viigin foil, is cul- 
tivated. When hands, and other means for car- 
rying on an extenfive culture, 'Ihall no longer be 
wanting, fugar will be fubftitured to it, which 
fucceeds as well as can be defired, in the only 

VoL. IV. F f planta- 
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K plantation where the colonifts have begun to eul- 
tivarc it. 

Aquin hath an extent of fifteen leagues along 
.the borders of the fca, and of three, four, and 
.fometimes fix leagues in the inland parts. ^ This 
fcttlement reckons forty plantations of indigo, 
Ttwcniyof coffee, and nineof cotton. It’s moun- 
tains, Icfs elevated than thofe which arc con- 
jtiguous to them, on that account enjoy only the 
.benefit of a few fpnngs, and a fmall quantity of 
rain, and promife nothing but great abundance 
.of cotton, which will undoubtedly be one day re- 
quired of them. With regard to it’s plains, they 
were formerly in a flounfhing ffate; but the 
"droughts, winch have gradually incrcafed in pro- 
-portion as the country hath been cleared, have 
diminilhed more and more the quality of the in- 
.digo, which conftituted all the riches of the colony. 
This plant, which leaves the ground almoft habi- 
"tually expofed to the heat, of a burning fun, Ihould 
be replaced by.fogar, which would keep the earth 
covered for eighteen months together, and will 
preferve in it for a long time the fmalleft degree 
of moiffure. • Four of the mofl wealthy inhabit- 
ants have already made this change -in their 
plantations. The nature of the foil will allo'^ 
twenty-five colonlffs to follow their example; 
.and they will no doubt refolve upon it, when they 
.fhall have acquired the means fufficient for that 
^purpofe, and when the waters of. the river Ser- 
pente fliall have been prudently diftributed. In 
the prefent ffate of things, all the produdlioas of 
.that diftriil are collected in one town only, which 

ability of conveying them to the coaff in the rainy 
^ftafons, and the unavoidable expences of the 
carriage, even in the moft favourable times, had 
fu^fted the idea of forming this ffapie upon the 

1 ' borders 
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borders of a deep bay, where the cornmodtticsS O S K 
arc (hipped bur this fituation doth not afford ^ 
one acre of ground fit for cultivation , there is no 
fweei water to be found m 11, and the ftagnating 
waters of the Tea corrupt the air Tliefc reafons 
haie caufed this projeft to be laid afide, for it’s 
inconveniences would be greater than the advan- 
tages, derived from It 

St Lewis is a hind of town, which, though 
jbuilt at the beginning of the centuy, hath no more 
^tban fift^ houles The forming of this fettlement 
was determined upon, on account of an exceed- 
ing good harbour, even for (hips of ihe line Con- 
fidcrable fortifications were creeled upon a fmall 
ifiand, fituated at the entrance of the harbour, 
which were deffroyed by the Enghlh in 1748, and 
have never fincc been reffored The territory of 
this difftiO extends five or fix le-vgues along the 
coaft It’s mountains, covered with AcScia wood, 
are moff of them fufceptible of culture It’s plain, 
which IS uneven, hath fame fertile fpots upon it, 
and It’s numerous morafles might be dried up 
There are no more tnan twenty plantations of 
coffee, fifteen of indigo, fix of cotton, and two 
of fugir here This hfl: produ^ion would fuc- 
ceed in ten or tw clve plantations, cfpecialiy if they 
were watered by the river St Lewis, which, it is 
thought, they might cafily be 
Ca.\ AiLLON doth not occupy more than three 
leagues upon the borders of the ocean This is a 
long neck of land, which extends eight or nine 
leagues up the country Jt is divided by a large 
river, which, in times of heavy rains, unfortu- 
nately overflows to a confidcrable diftance, and 
occnfions great rav^ges At the diftance of 
two leagues from it*s mouth is a fmall town, 
where the veflels arrive, and where they take in 
the produdions, which are fmniffied by twent> 

F f 2 plaota- 
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B o o Kplantations of coffre, tcnofindigo, fix of cottorl, 
fevcntecn of fiigar. The number of the laft 
might be doubled wiih facility, in a plain v\hich 
, hatn five or fix ihoufand fquaresin extent; but 
the three moft flourifhing of ihofe which extft, 
have fcarce yielded half of what they might pro- 
'ducc, and the others only yield a trifling pro- 
duce, and of a bad quality. The mountains, 
though covered with ‘an excellent foil, do not 
■compenratc for this deficiency. The diftrtdls 
granted by government will remain uncultivated, 
“till roads fhall have been made for the convey- 
'ance of. the produdlions. This undertaking, 
which is beyond the means of the inhabitants, 
ought to be executed by the troops. Idlcncfi, 
'and infeilious morafles, have hitherto deprived 
the foldlers of their induftry, and have made 
them perilh upon the banks of the fea. The 
frelhncfs of elevated places, the wholcfome air 
which 18 breathed there, a moderate fliare of 
labour, and the cafy circumftances which it would 
be proper they (bould enjoy ; in a word, all theft 
concurring caufes, would they not maintain them 
m_^their natural ftrength? would they not infure 
their prefervation? 

The plain at the bottom of Vache Ifiand con- 
tains twcnty.five thoufand Iquarcs, of a fo*l 
which IS excellent e\ cry where, except in fome 
parts that have been covered with gravel by the 
• torrents, and a few morafles, which might be ea- 
fily dried up.’ There have been mccefllvely 
formed here, eigliiy-three fugar plantations, and 
there might ftiK be fifty more efiabhfhed. Thoft 
which exill have fcarce more than one*ihird of 
their territory cultivated, and yet they yield an 
immenfe quantity of raw fugar. From this we 
^ may judge how much the whole of the grounds 
'■-Would furnifli, if they were properly cultivated. 
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One mjght depend cpon a produce lb much thcB o o K 
more regular* as the rains do not fail fo often 
in this diftridt as in the others, and as there 
three rivers running through ir, which offer them- 
felves, as it were, for the watering of all the plan- 
tations. 

The fugar and the indigo which grow in the 
plain, the coffee and the cotton, which defcend 
from the mountains, are all carried to the town of 
Cayes, formed by near four hundred houfcs, which 
are all built in a marfhy territory, and are moft of 
them furrounded wtth ftagnant waters. Tlie air 
which is breathed in that place js equally deffeient 
in elafticity as in falubrity. 

This ftaple feems to have been placed, as it 
were, fortuitoufly, in the bottom of a ffiallow 
bay, whidi grows more and more fo, and has 
but three channels. The anchorage is foconfined, 
and fo dangerous during the equinox, that (hips 
which happen to be there at that feafon, ore fre* 
quently loff. The great quantity of mud brought 
thither by the waters of a torrent on the fouth 
ffdc, has incrcafcd to fuch a degree, that m 
twenty years time there will be no entrance. The 
canal, formed by the vicinity of Vachc Iffand, 15 
of ufe, and only obffrudls the navigation. 

The creeks m this place are the refort of the 
privateers of Jamaica. As they cruife there with- 
out fails, and can obferve without being feen, 
they always have the advantage of the wind over 
fuch vclTels as are hindered by the violence and 
conffant ffrugglc of the winds, from palling above 
the ifland. 11 it were poITible that any men of 
war could put into this bad harbour, the im- 
poflibihty of furmounting^ this obffagle and that 
of the currents, in order‘to get to windward of 
the iffand, would oblige them to follow the track 
of merchant (hips. Doubling, ^therefore, one 
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ti O o K after anoihsr, the point of Labiccti, on account of 
, xtii flioals, thclc (hips would get bcwcch the land 
^ --■y'- enemy’s fire, v.ith tb.e dlfad\ antage of the 

wind, and would infallibly be dc(lro)ed by an in- 
ferior fquadron ’ ' ^ 

The town of Ca^cs is not better than it’s har- 
bour, It contains 280 hoiifes, all funk into 
fuampy ground, and moft of them ftirrounded 
with Ragnau water. The air of this fpot is foul 
and unwholcfomc; and nn thisaccount, as well as 
the badnefs of the harbour, it has often bccnwilh- 
ed by the court of Veifaillcs, that the trade with 
the mother-country could be transferred to St. 
Lewis. But the efibrts ihar have been made to 
efi'eft this, Ime bitUetio been unfucccf^ful •, and 
will for ever be fo; becaufe it is rcafonable to fop' 
pofe, that exchanges will always be cflabllfhed on 
that fpoi where the produ6lions are moR plentiful* 
and where the confumpoon is grca'tcft- To pre- 
tend to thwart this order of things preferibed by 
nature, would be to retard to no purpofe the pro- 
^refs of a good {cttlcment. Even the caprices of 
induRry Riobld be indulged by government. The 
IcaR uncafmefa in the trader creates diRruR. Po* 
iaical and military rcafonings will never prevail 
againR thofe of intcreft. Trade only flouriRics m 
a loii of it's own chufing. It is alarmed at every 
kind of reRratnt. 

All that the French miniRry could reafonably 
propofe, would be to withdraw the tribunals from 
St. Lewis, which -nchher IS, nor ever will be of 
any confequcncc, in order to transfer them to 
Cayes, where the population and the produc- 
tions, which are already confiderablc, muR in- 
"creafe greatly ; to dig. a bed for a tonent, the 
violent overflowings of which frequently occafion 
inexpreflible ravages, and to fortify, and render 
the town more wholefomc.' Both might be cf- 

fciRcd, 
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fc£lcd, by digging a ditch all round the town, BOOK 
and the nibbifh would ferv-e to fill up the mnrfhes, 
within. The ground being raifcd higher by this^ 
contrivance, would confeqUcntly grow drier*, the 
• water, 'which would be brought down by a gentle 
defeent from the river into this deep ditch, 
would,' by the alliftance of fomc fortifications, 
fecure the town from the attacks of the pri' 
vateers f and would even afford a temporary de- 
fence, and allow time to capitulate with a fmall 
fquadron. 

Greater improvements might and ought to 
be made. Why not allow a fadVitious harbour to 
an important mart, which will foon be flopped ? 

The merchant fliips that feek fhelter In what is 
called the Flemifli Bay, two leagues to windward 
of Cayes, feem to point out this fpot as the har- 
bourthat this town ftands in need of. It would 
contain a conftdcrable number of men of war, 
fafe from all winds 1 would afford them fcveral 
careening places; would admit of their doubling 
the Vachc Ifland to windward, and enable therq 
to carry on with the" town, along-fidc the coafl, 
an iniercourfc, which, being protedfed by bat- 
teries properly difpolcd, would keep the pri- 
vateers in awe. The only inconvenience is, that 
the Ibip-worm is more apt to injure the vefiel in 
this place than in other parts, on account of the 
nature of the bottom, and the calmnefs of the 
fea. 

^iBACoTi IS a pcnmTu'ia, Vhicli was formerly in 
a flourifhing flare, on account of ilie abundance 
and the quality of it's indigo. But llncc ihls 
voracious plant hath dellroyed every principle of 
vegetation 'Upon the numerous little hillocks of 
that place, it is no where cultivated with any fuc- 
. cefs but upon* tlic borders of the fea, which are 
enriched with 'the fpoilg of the upper grounds. 
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BOO KThis decreafe hath determined a certain number 

. Xlli. ^ of colonills to transfer their induftry to other parts. 

^ Thofe who, either from habit or reafon, have pci« 
fevered in remaining on their plantations, have 
enlarged them as much as they have found it con- • 
venient. They ftiU maintain thetnfclves by fuf- 
fering part of their grounds to He fallow, while 
the other part is cultivated. But this refource is 
not equal to what it would be in Europe. This 
is the opinion of the inhabitants themfelves, who 
dircft their induftry towards the culture of fugar, 
as much as their fortune and their credit will al- 
low them. '' 1 

It is upon the cultivated and exhaufted heights 
of this quarter, that it would be proper to breed 
cattle. Government were in an error, when they 
ceded the mountains, upon condition that they 
fhould be covered with horned cattle. Befidea 
that a virgin foil could not be reafonably cut- 
ployed in pafturc ground, as it might be rendered 
more produdlivc to the Rate i it was iropoflible to 
cxpcdl that enterprifing men would make them- 
felvcs ihepherds, when they could derive greater 
advantages from their grounds, in whatever cul- 
ture they might employ them. It may even be 
affirmed, that the cattle will always he infinitely 
fcarce at San Domingo, even in ihefc places which 
cannot be employed for any other purpoft, as long 
as the monopoly of flaiighter-houfes ftiall fubfift m 
the colony. 

CoTEAux occupies about ten leagues of the 
(bore, and is from two to five leagues in dcptl^ 
Small creeks arc every where found, where it is 
ea(y to land; but none of them offer .a fccure 
(heller in rough weather. This quarter contains 
r twenty-four plantations of coffee, three of cotton, 
and fixty.fix of indigo. This lall produftion hath 
jefs decreafed in quantity, and Icfi degenerated 
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■in. quality, at-.this place,- than any where elfejE-o.o.K 
. advantages which tnuft be attributed to the nature . ■ " 

. and to the difpofnion of the territory'. . The tithe; ^ 
however, doth not feetn far diftant, .when the bor-. 

-ders of the'fea will difplay fourteen or fifteen fu'gaf 
plantations, formed upon the ruins of the ..ancient, 
cultures.' Habit,, and the facility of ..obtaining 
' flaves-.by contraband ' conneiSiohs,- wilh facilitate 
- this revolution.-' • ...1, 

. .Tibueon, which hath ten- leagues of, extent' 
upon the borders of the.'fca, and .two, three, .or. 

• ifout in the jnland'.paris, .terminates tliis cbaft. 

The road of this cape doth not offer a fufiicient 
’/belter againft.ftormsj but tvell-Sirpofcd batteries 

. may render, it a place of retreat for 'thc-Frehcli , 
•'.veffelsi which are purfued in time of war' in thefe , 

■ latitudes. This fettlement haih.foiir habitations 
for coltoni' thirty for indigo, ,and tWriy-feven for 

• coffee. Four fugar.plantattons have been cflabiifh- 

. ed there fince the peace; and their tiumbef may be 
'increafed to fixteen., ^ ,/ 

r . .All the Ictilements 'which we have jufl'takeri a Maatij 
review of, .languifh ,in a ftate of greater or lefs rhi- "W'h ‘tc 

■ fery. .Accordingly, the Tales and the- purchafes of 

.■ are not made there with metals as in.th.e northern fomhem 

• oreaftern part of. |he colony.- ' On the' fbuthern, 

■ the merchandife .of Europe.-is exchanged, for the miSk- 
, produdlions of America.. 't This', favagepradtice 

, occafions: eternal dircaflioris, innumerable frauds, 
and ruinous delays, which keep off the navi. 

• 'gators, thofe .efpeciaby- who' carry on -the flave 

. Irade.-t- - ,-5 ; • ‘',''1 . .. 

. It is a faff, which is but too well proved, - that 
the annual lofs of Negroes amounts, naturally to 
one twentieth ’part ot them, and ■ that accidents 
carry joff a 'fifteenth part. ''. From this circuro- 
flance it'follows, .that the country we arc fpeak- 
IPg of, .and in. which -upwards of forty thoufand 

'Haves 
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BOO Kflavesare colleftcd, muft have feen five and twen- 
Xlll. ^ thoufand of them die in ten years time. Eight 
'^■'''^thoufand one hundred and thirty-four Africans, 
who have bceri introduced by French privateers 
from 7763 to 1773, have not certainly been able 
to fill lip this great void. What would then have 
been the fate of thofcfettlements if the fmuggling 
trade had not fupplied the deficiency ? But this iff 
not the whole. 

T HE fouthern part of St. Domingo hath a great 
difadvantage. The mountains that command it,’ 
deprive it, as well as the weftem coaft, during 
the fpace of about fix months o*f the rains of the 
north and the north-eafi, which fcriiliie the north- 
ern pans of the country. It will then remain uri*’ 
tilled or belli cultivated, till tliewatersof the ri- 
vers fiiall have fupplied the place of thofe from the 
Iky. This operation; which would increafe jlic 
produflions by two-thirds, requires a vaft capital 
and a great number of flaves The trade of 
France, whether from inabiliyr or mifinift doth 
not furnifh them. 

What meafures ought government to purfue? 
They fiiould lay open that part of the colony for 
the Ipace of ten or fifteen years, ^freely to all fo- 
reigners. The Englifii would carry Negroes to 
it, ahd tlie Dutch would advance money at an in- 
tereft, which might very well be'fuftained by the 
cultures of the New World. The fuccefs of this 
flep would be infallible, if laws were made which 
fiioiild give a' proper degree of validity to the cre- 
dit of the two nations. 

Settle- ' The weftern part of the colony differs 
fcSedto gfcatly from the fomhern. The firft fettlemenr, 
theweftofof any confequence, which is found there, is 
Sato" Jeremiah, or the Great Bay. It occupies 

twenty leagues of coaft, from Cape Ttburon to 
Pctit-lfou, and extends from four to fix leagues 
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m inland parts. ' As' this diftrUl is ftili an in^ B o o K 
fant fetilement, the ‘borders of the fea only are . 
inhabited, and thefe even very little. All ihe^"*''''^ 
produdlions, however, which enrich the reft of 
the ifland are cultivated here. There is alfo one 
production which is peculiar to it, and this is 
cocoa, which* could ‘not ,fuccced' in more open 
places ; and one hundred thoufand pounds weight 
are annually gathered. The ftaple is a fmaliiown 
agreeably built and fituated upon an eminence, 
where ihe air is exceedingly wholefome. It muft 
in time become a conOderable mart. Unfortu- 
nately it hath 'got a bad harbour; whenever the 
north winds blow with any degree of violence/ the 
/hips are .obliged eiilfer to take refuge at Cape 
Dami Marie^ where no meafures have been taken 
to proteCl them, or to feck for the ifland of Cay- 
mites, which is expoftd to the inroads of the pi- 
rates. 

' The little Guave was formerly in great repu- 
tation, which was owen to it*s harbour, where 
fhips of all fizcs found an excellent anchorage, 
conveniences for refitting! and a fheUer from all 
winds. It was an afylum the moft convenient 
for adveniurersj^whofe onlydeJign was to appro- 
priate to ihcmfclvcs the fpoils of the Spanifh na- 
vigatori This place hath loft much of it*s cele- 
brity fmcc cultures have fucccedcd to piracy ; it 
owes the fmall degree of confideraiion it ftil) re- 
tains to the richncis of it*s territorial produftions, 
which are limited to fifteen plantations of fugar, 
twenty of coficc, and twelve of indigo or cot- 
ton ; and ftiU more to the produce of twenty-four 
plantations of fugar, fifty of indigo, fixty-fevcn 
of coSec, and ihiny-four of coiron, which are 
poured into it’s ftaple from the parifhes of Petit- 
Trou, Lanec-a-Veaux, St. Michel, and the Great 
Guasc. his unbcaltby, and will always be fo. 

till 
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BOOK til! a ilope hath been made for the river Abarct, 
ftagnant waters of whi?h form infeftious mo- 

The dependencies of Leogane have fdme degree 
of extent, twenty habitations are reckoned among 
them deftined for indigo, forty for coffee, ten for 
cotton, and fffiy-twofor fugar. Before the earth- 
quake of 1770, which deftroyed every thing; the 
town had fifteen regular built ftreeis, and four 
hundred houfesof ffone, which arc at prefentonly 
built of wood. It’s pofition, which is upon a 
narrow, fertile, and well watered plain, would be 
excellent, if a navigable canal were made to open 
an ealy communication with it’s harbour, which is 
no more than a mile diffant. 

If it were advifeable to have a fortified town on 
the weffern coaft, undoubtedly Leogane would claim 
the preference. It Hands upon plain ground, is 
not commanded by any eminence, nor can it be 
annoyed by any fhips. But to fecure it from be" 
ing furprifed, it Aioiild at Icafl: have been furfound- 
cd with a deep diicli, which miglit eafily be filled 
with water without the leall cxpence. This might 
have been cffcfled at a much more reafonable rate 
than the works which have been begun at Porl-au- 
Prince, 

The wellern part' of the ifland was the firft 
that was cultivated by the French, that being at 
the greateft diffance from the Spanifh forces, 
which they had then realbn to fear. This being 
in the center of the coafts that belonged to them, 
the feat of government was fixed there. It was 
firft fettled at the little Guave, hath been fincc 
transferred to Leogane, and haffi at laft been fixed 
at Port-au-Prince in 1 750. 

The territory of this diftridt contains forty 
plantations of fugar, fifty of coffee, and fifteen 
pf cotton. This produce is incrcafed by fevcral 
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ftill more confiderable, which arife from the rich BOOK 
plains of the Cul-de-Sac, of the Arcahaye^ and . ^ 

of the mountains of Ivltrbalais. In this point of 
view, Porc-au*Prince is an important Aaple, to 
which a protedlion ought to be granted fufficient 
to prevent any furprife, and to fecure the retreat 
of the citizens. ^ But let us confider whether it was 
proper to concentrate in this fpot the civil and mi- 
litary authority, the tribunals, the troops, the am- 
munition, the provifions, and the arfenals; every 
thing, in a word, which contributes to the fupport 
of a great colony. 

The place that was made choice of for the in- 
tended capital, is an opening about 1400 toifes 
long in a dlredt line, and commanded on both 
fides. Two harbours, formed by fome iflets, 
have afforded a pretence for this injudicious 
choice. The harbour intended for trading velTcIs 
being now almoft filled, up, can no longer admit 
men of war with fafety } and the great harbour de- 
figned for thefe, being as unwholelome as the other, 
from the exhalations of the fmall iflands, neitlJer 
is nor can be defended by any thing againft a fu- 
perior enemy. 

A SMALL fquadron might even block up a 
flronger one in fo unfavourable a pofition. Go- 
nave, which divides the bay in two. Would leave 
a free and fafe paflage for the fmaller fquadron j 
-the Tea winds would prevent the other fquadron. 
from getting up to it; the land winds, by facih- 
mi/jg ihe exir of, the efjemy^s /h!ps f/vm tbe bsr^ 
hour, would leave them the choice of retreating 
through either of the onilcts of St, Mark and 
Leogane; and all other circumftances being 
equal, theyv^ould always liave the advantage qf 
keeping Gonave betuecn them and the French 
fquadron. - 


But 
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■BOOK But what would be the confequence if the 
French fquadron fhould prove the weakeft? Dif- 
abled and purfued, it could never gain a fhelter 
that runs fo deep into land as Port au Prince, 
before the conqueror bad taken advantage of it’s 
defeat. If the dilabled Ihips fiiould reach the 
.place, nothing could hinder the enemy from 
purfuing them almoft m a line, and even from cn- 
.tenng the king’s harbour, where they would take 
refuge. ‘ . 

The beft of all ftations for a cruife is that 
where one may chufc whether one will accept or 
.decline the fight, where there is but a fmall fpace 
to guard, where the whole may be viewed from 
one central point, where a fafe anchorage may 
be found at every tack, where one may be con- 
cealed without going far, procure wood and water 
.at pleafiire, and fail In open feas, In which there 
is nothing to fear but trom fqualls. Thefe are 
the advantages that an enemy’s fquadron will al* 
.ways have over the French Ihips at anchor in 
Port-au-Pfince. A fingle frigate mighty fafely 
come and bid them defiance, and be fufficient to 
intercept any trading fliips that fhould attempt to 
,goin or out without a convey. 

Nevertheless, a harbour fo unfavourable as 
this, hath determined the building of the town It 
.extends along the fea-fhorc the fpace of i aob'toifes, 
that is, nearly along the opening which the fea 
has made in the center of the weftern coaft In 
.this great extent, which runs in to the depih of 
550 toifcs, are, as it were loft, 558 lioufes or 
dwelling-places, difperfed in 29 ftreefs The 
drainings of the torrents that fall from the hills» 
jender this place always damp, without fnpplying 
.It with good water. • Add to all this, the little fc- 
curity there is in a place commanded on the land 
fide, and on the&a fide eafy of acceft in all parts. 

Even 
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Even tlie fmall iflands which.divide the harboursB o o K 
would be fo far from defending the town frorn an . ^ 

mviifion, that they would only ferve to cover the 
Janding. < 

Such is the fpot, which on accovtnt of private 
intercfts, hath been unfortunately chofen to build 
jthc capital of St. Domingo upon. It hath been 
entirely deftroyedby an earthquake which hap- 
pened in 1770. This was the time to have 
brought about an alteraiion* and there was the 
more reafon to expe<fl it, as there is the greateft 
probabihiyi that the new town is buiJt upon the 
cavern of die volcano. But thefe hopes were fruf- 
tratedj the private houfes and the public ediHces 
have all been rebuilt. “ 

Sleep on then, thou fenfclcfs inhabitant of Sr. 
Domingo, fince thou art fo intrepid 5 fieep on, 
upon the flight and thin layer of earth which pans 
tnee from the gulph of fire that burns under thy 
pillow. Remain ignorant of the danger with 
which thou art threatened, fince iliy opprehen- 
fions would tend only to embitter every inftant 
of thy life, without preferving thee from it.— Con- 
fiderno! how much thine cxiftence is precarious. 

' Be not informed, that it depends upon the cafual 
fall of a ftream, or upon the infiltration already 
perhaps far advanced, of the fmall quantity of 
waters by which thou art furrounded m the fub- 
tcrrancan cauldron, which thy habitation hath 
been doomed to cover. If ihou Ihoul^fl: emerge 
from thy flupidity only for an inftant, what would 
become of thee! Thou wouldft behold death 
moving under thy feet. The hollow found of 
the tbrrcnis of fulphur expanded, would conti- 
nually aflail thine ears Thou wouldfl: feel the 
ofcillaiion of the layer of carih that fupports thee. 

Thou wouldfl hear it open with tumultuous noife. 

Thou wouldfl fly from ibyhoufcand run dtftraCl.- 
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BOO Kcdfy about the ftrcets. Thou wouldft think that 
walls of thy dwelling, and that all the edifices^ 
were fiiaking, and that thou wert going to de- 
feend in the midft of their ruins into the gulph 
which IS prepared, if not for thee, at Icaft for 
thy unfortunate poftcrity. The completion of 
the difaftcr that awaits them will be Ihorterthati 
my account of it. But if there exift a jufltce to 
avenge great crimes ; if there be an infernal re- 
gion, it is there, I trull, that the villains, tiho, 
blinded by views of (elf-intereft, have impofed 
upon the throne, and whole fatal councils have 
raifed this monument of ignorance and ftupidity 
upon which thou dwelleft, and which hath perhaps 
but an inftant of duration , it is there that they 
will go, and groan perpetually in unextinguilbablc 
flames. 

' St. Marc, which hath only two hundred 
houles, but’ plealanily built, is fituated at the 
'bottom of a bay, which is crowned' with a cref- 
cent of little hills filled with ^eeftone. Tvto ri- 
xuletsrun through the town, and ii*s airis pure. 
There arc to be found upon it’s territory no morc^ 
than ten plantations of fugar, thirty-two of in- 
, digo, one hundred of coffee, and feventv-two of 
cotton. It’s harbour, hoWever, ihougn a bad 
one, attrafts a great number of navigators, and 
it is indebted for this advantage to the riches of 
the Artibonite, ' 

This is an exceeding good plain, fifteen leagues 
in length, and of unequal breadth, from four to 
nine leagues , it is divided into two parts by the 
river from whldi it takes it’s 'name, and which 
flows wUh tapWrty along the blgbcft pans of the 
plain, after having run through fome of the Spa- 
nifh poflcfllons and thecountryof Mirbalais. The 
elevation of ihefc waters hath fuggefted the idea 
•of dividing them, the pofEbiliiy of doing which 
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hath been geometrically dcmondrated. ' So greats o o K 
is the 'power of enlightened nations over nature . 
itfelf; but a projedt founded onthebafjs of ma- 
thematical knowledge, requires the utmoft caution 
in the execution. 

i . In- the prefent ftflte of things, the plantations 
formed upon the right fhore arc expofed to fre« 
queht droughts, which often difappoint the beft 
' grounded cxpedlations. Thole of the left fhore, 
which are evidently placed much lower, are well 
watered, and have rifen by this ^ advantage to the 
higheft perfcdlion in their -cultures. The pro- 
prietors of the former haften the fpreading of the 
' waters, which , is guarded againft by the latter, 
who are apprehcnfive of feeing ilicir grounds over- 
flowed. . ‘ ) 

j Ip, as it is generally underflood, ihcfe arc cf- 
fedlaa! metliods to render one part fertile, with- 
out reducing the ^ other part to barrenneft, -why 
Ihould tliis operation be poftponed, by which an 
increafeof ten or twelve millions weight of fugar 
might be obtained ? This increafe would be ftill 
more confiderable, if a method could be devifed 
to drain that part of the coafl which is overflowed 
by the waters of the Artiboniie.j Thus it is,’ that 
i the civilized man, by changing the courfe of ri- 
vers, makes the earth fubfervient to his ufe. * The 
fertility he imparts to the lands can only juflify 
his conquefts ; if indeed art and labour, laws and 
virtues, may be allowed in procefs of time to atone 
for the injullice of invafion. 

. The territory of the Gonaves fs flat, tolerably 
even, and very dry;, it hath two plantations of 
fugar, ten of coffee, fix^ of indigo, and thirty of 
cotton i this laft produftion might be cafily mul- 
tiplied, upon a great extent of fand, which at 
prefent dot!] not appear proper for any other kind 
of culture. But foould the waters of the Artibo-, 

.VoL. IV. G g nite 
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BOO Knitebc ever prudently diftributed, a confiderable 
part of this large diftrift would be covered 'with 
fugar canes. It would' then be perceived, that 
the feat of government ought to have been placed 
in it’s porr, which is excellent, and might be caTiIy 
fortified; Another advantage which mufVnccefla- « 
tily add to the value of this country, is, thattui* 
ncral waters are to ‘be found there. They were 
ncgleiled for a long while, in a colony which is al- 
ways full of -fick perfons or convalcfcents; but at 
length in 1772, baths and fountains, commodious 
habitations, and an hofpital for foldiers and Tailors 
were built there. - s ' ' ■ 1 

Reflefti- rpjjg colonics prefent us with fome contradlftory 
pha:nomcna which it is impofiible to deny, and 
concern which it Is difficult to conciliate. ‘ 

100*6?* Th e re ran fcarce be a doubt* but that we hold 
<ountr7 the produ^lions of the colonies in high cftimaiion. 
cobnie* *W’^y therefore do we concern ourfelves fo little 
£°efor about the profperiiy and the prefervation of the 
eachother. colonifts ? If the violence of a hurricarte Ihall 
have 'buried thoufands of unfortunate people un- 
der the ruins of their dwellings, and fhali have 
laid v/afte their poll^ons; this is an event which 
takes up bur attention lefs than a duel fought, or 
an alTaflination committed at home. Should a 
vafl country of the diftant continent continue td 
be ravaged 'by fome epidemical difeafe, we talk 
of the matter at home 'with more coolncfs," than 
of the uncertain return of thcfmall-pox after in* 
oculatton. If the horrors of famine Ihould reduce 
the inhabitants of St. Domingo, or of Martinico, 
to feck for their food in the country, or to devour 
one another, we are Icfs concerned at fucb a ea- 
taftrophe than at the calamity of a hail fiorm, that 
fhould have dcflroyed the harveft in fome one of 
our villages. It is natural enough ‘to think, that 
' thisindinerenceis riiceffcdt of diftancc, and that 
'z ' : ^ the 
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the cplonifls arc not more afFe£lcd wiih our mIf-B o o K 
fortunes than we are with ihcir*s. f 

But It will be faid, that our' towns are conti-^*’''’***^ 
guQUs to our country’ places, and that we have 
the ratfcry of their inhabitants inceflantly in our 
view. Wc are' not the lefs dedrous of plentiful 
harvefts of all kinds from them, and yet it is 
icarce poffible, that there ihould be a greater ne- 
gieft fhewn for the encouragement, the Tnulti- 
plication, and the prefervation of the hulband- 
men. From whence can this furprifing contradic- 
tion anfe? It muft be, that we are mad refpc6l> 
ing the 'manner in which we treat our colonifts, 
and both Inhuman and mad m our condufl with 
our farmers, fince both^at homeand at a diftance 


we require the fame things, and that yet we will 
not vadopt the meahs of procuring them in etthet 
'of-’thofe places. 

* ' But how doth it happen, that Uiis inconfiftcn^ 
of the people Ihould likewifc extend to the go- 
vernment ^ It IS becaufe there is, according to 
all appearances, a greater fpirit of jcalouly than 
pf, true iniercfl, either m the acquifiiion or the 
prefervation of this fpecicsof diftani property j rt 
IS becaufe the fovercigns fcarce reckon the colo- 
mfts as among {he number of their fubjedls. I 
fhall not fcruple to declare, lince it is my opinion, 
that an irruption of the fea, which fhould fwallow 
up this portion of their domain, would afFcdl them 
lefs than tlie lofs of it from the mvafioti of a rival 


^Qwer The^ ver.Y btilftwl^ljfxthnferofin. 
live or die, provided tltey do not belong to any 
^ ’one lefs ' ^ ' 


I SHALL therefore Bill addrcls my felf to the fo- 
vereignSj'and I (hall tell them : either leave thefc 
men to^^their fate, oi-affift them: I (hall then ad- 
drefs myfelf to the colomfts, and 1 (hall fay : im- 
plore the afiTiftance of the mother-country, to which 
I G g 2 you 
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BOO Kyou are fulyefV ; and if you fhould experience 3 
dcnia!, break off your a5nne(5tions vvith it. ’if ij 
too much to be obliged to fupport at once mlfery, 
indifference, andflavcry. _• ' 

But wliereforearethe colonies vvorfe regulated, 
and more unhappy ftill, under. ihofe powers to 
vvliofe firength ond fplendour they arcthe‘moft 
ncceffaryv? It is becaule thofe powers arc ftill more 
abfurd than we are ; and being commercial ftatcs 
the/pirit of thelradminiftration is ftill more cruel. 
It is becaufe in Imitation of the farmer, who js cot 
certain of enjoying a new Icafe, thcyfcxhaufta 
' land, which from one year to another may pafs 
into the liands of a new poffcnbr. When the pro- 
vinces of a ftate are contiguous, thofe that are near- 
eft the frontiers arc treated with moft managemenf. 
It is dircdtly contrary with the colonies. They are 
oppreficd, from the foie apprehenfion', that in cir- 
cumftances of a perilous nature the care that might-' 
have been beftowed upon them fhould be entirely 
thrown away. i - ■ i “ 

Settle- The weftern part of the colony is feparated 
Xrmedto thc norihcm part by the Mole of Sr.'^cho- , 
, the north Us, wliich lics oo botli coafts. At thc head of 
thc. cape is a good, fafe, ond commodious 'har- 
hour. It ftands dircflly oppofite to Point Maizi, 
in thc ifland of Cuba, and lecms naturally deftm* 
ed, by this pofition, to become the moft important 
poll m all America for the convenience of navi- 
gation. The opening of the bay 'is 1450101^5 
broad. The toad leads to the harbour, and the , 
harbour to thc bafon. • All this great recefs k 
wholcfomc, though the waters of the fea are al*^ 
moft in a ftate cr ftagnation tVicre. The bafon, 
which Teems as if made for the purpofe of careen- 
ing, has 'not the inronvenience of cJofo -harbours : 
jt is open to the Weft and North -winds ; and 
ycr, if.tlicyjjlow ever fo hard, they can never in- 
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tcmipt or retard any work diat is done in 
port The penmfula^ where the harbour js fitu- . _ _ ^ 
-atcd, nfes gradually to the plains, which ftand 
upon a very large bafis, it ftems, as it were, a 
lingle mountain, with a broad and flat top, de- 
fending with a gentle flops to unite with the reft 
of the ifland 

The Mole of St Nicholas was Jong ncgleiftcd 
by the inhabitants of St Domingo “The bare 
hills and flat rocks tc abounded with, afforded 
nothing worth their notice The ufc which the 
Englifli made of it during the laft war, has ren- 
dered It of fonie kind of confequence The 
Trench miniftry, enlightened even by their ene- 
mies, fettled in 1767 a ftaple there, wbereforcign 
navigators might freely barter the wood and 
cattle, of which the colony was m want, for u’$ 
molaflcs and brandy which were rejected by the 
mother-country. This commumcauon, which, 
by a reafonable toleraiioir, and induftnous fmug- 
ghng, hath been extended to fcveral other ob- 
jeifts, gave birth to a town, which at prefent con- 
flfls of three hundred wooden houfes, brought 
ready built from New England 
At fomediftance from the port, but ftill within 
the diftnift of the mole, is the town of Bora- 
bardopolis The Acadians, and Germans, who 
had been earned there m 1763, penfliedai firft 
withaftontlhmg rapidity This is conftamly the 
fate that attends all new fctticments between the 
'Tropics. T'helew o'! ibelc unfortunate people 
that have outlived the fatal eflc£ls of the climate, 
and thofe of difappointment and poverty, were 
wifhing only to quit this barren foil, when the 
tranfafttons earned on in their neighbourhood, re- 
vived, m fbmc meafure, their hopes. They cul- 
tivate provjfions, fruits, and vegetables, which 
they fell to the Ihips, or to the inhabitants of the 

port, 
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BOO Kport, and even a finall quantity of coffee and cot- 
XIII. ton for Europe. 

' The next fettlemcnt on the North coaft, after 
the mole of Sr. Nicholas, is called Port Paix.*^ It 
owed it’s origin to the neighbourhood of Tortu- 
whofe inhabitants took refuge there when they 
forfbok that ifland The grounds were cleared fo 
early, that this is one of the healthieft fpois in St. 
Domingo, and has long fince attained the utmoH: 
degree of riches and population it is capable of^ 
but thefe are not very txinfiderable, though induf- 
try has been carried fo far as even to pierce through 
mountains for the conveyance of water lomoiften ^ 
the grounds. Port Paix is on all fides fo difficult 
of accefs, that it is in a manner cut ofF^from the 
reft of the colony. 

The little Saint Louis, the Eorgne,' Port Mar- 
got, Limbd, and Lacul, have likewife no com- 
TOunication 'vitb each other, Thefe places ate 
divided by rivers, which overflow and ravage' the 
beft lands. Accordingly, they arc in general too 
cold for fugar-’canes to thrive in them. The wa* 

, ters of thefe torrents ought to be confined in large 
atvd deep beds. After thefe laboviTS we 
it would be an caly matter to conflru<5t bridges, 
which would draw the inhabitants nearer together, 
wobld enable them to communicate their im- 
provements to each other, and would make them-' 
enjoy the advantages of a better regulated focicty. » 
The plantations in indigo would then be improved, 
and thofc of fugar would be multiplied, while the 
coffee would not be forfaken , this plant is confi- 
dcred as the beft of the kind in the colony. Limbe 
alone collefls two millions weight of it, as good 
as that of Mariinico. > 

This ‘is very little, if indeed , it be any thing. 
In compafifon of the produdlions of the plain of 
Mwnof 'the Cape, which is twenty leagues in length, and 

about 
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Sbout. four;in breadth,'.; ■ Few lands- are .betterB'O o K 
watered;-, blit .there is not. .ariver. where a floop . 
can.go up, above three, miles.' '.iAll this greatcijist;- 
Ijaace is interfeEled with -ftraight.roads forty, feet 
wfide, and -planted, on, 'both Tides vyi(h .hedges 
citron trees..; Thefe roads would have, been per- .irthtm 
fia in .their kind; had they. been. ornamented 
with tail trees, which would i;havc afforded a dc*. 
lightful (hade' .for ;travdlers,, and; prevented that 
fcarcity.of wood which, tbisdifttift already begins 
,to feel.’ iThis is the countiy of America . which 
produce's the greateft guantity of fugar, and of the 
bed: fort. >The plain . is terminated by ,a ridge of ' 
mountains, which varies -in' depth froth. four to 
eight leagues. • .Few-of them are very, high -. feve- -' 
ral of.-them may be cultivated to the very fummit; 
and they are all interfefled^at intervals with an in., 
finite number of plantations, of , cofTcc, andfome ‘ 
exceeding fine plantations of, indigo,- ,., , , 

Althquom the French had Been early acquaint- 
ed with, the .value of a. territory, the- fertility of 
which, furpalies, all that.cah be' faid of.it, -yet they 
' did mot begin .to cultivate, it till 1770, '.the time ■ 
when their apprehehfions of'the Spaniards^ who 
till then. had .remained in. force in' the neigh- 
bourhood were diillpated. -.A ,Calvinift, tiamed 
Gobin, one of, thofe whom the! fpirit of intolera- 
tion in religious matters - began to drive out from 
their, native - country, went and reared the,fitil 
- habitation at .this cape. Mote houfes -were built 
as the -grounds ..were cleared.,, -This fettlement 
had already made. fuch:progrefe in :ihc fpace.of 
twenty, .years, as to excite , the jealoufy of the 
Englilb. .They joined, their forces; wiiK thofe 
of Spain; and, attackingnt both.by land, and fea; 
in 1695, .they took; plundered, and reduced it to , 
ttlhes, ,, -. 


Agreat 
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BOOK A GREAT advantage might have been made of 
XIII. this misfortune. Inlereft, which Is ihe.prima^ 
'“"'’■''^founder of all colonics, had induced the inhabit- 
ants to chufe, in a harbour that is three leagues in 
circumference, the foot of a hill for the portion 
of the cape, becaufe it was the place that Jay 
mod convenient for the anchorage. A fituation 
more wholefome, more convenient, and more 
fpacious, might have been chofen. This tvas 
not attended to; but the town was rebuilt, where 
it ought never to have been built, in a bottom, 
where the rays of the fun are rendered more 
fcorching by the rcflc&ion of the mountains*, and 
which never can be refrefhed by the coolncfs of the 
land breezes. Yet fuch is the richnefs of the ad- 
jacent country* that this fettlemcnt hath coi^tinu- 
ally inercafed. . , ' 

The Cape is now cut by twenty-nine llrai'ght 
flreeis, lnt0 225cluftersof houfes, which amount 
to poo i but thefe ftrects are too narrow, and hav- 
ing no (lope, though the foil iifelf be prommentm 
the center, are always dirty ; for, as they are paved 
only in the middle, the kennels, which arc not 
even on each fide, gather into puddles and common 
(bores, inftead of draining o(F the waters. 

The old fquareof Notre-Dame, and the church 
built with (tones brought from Europe that ter- 
minates it 5 the new fquare of Clugny, where the 
market hath beenfixt; the fountains that embel- 
hfli both of thefe monuments j the governor’s 
houfe, the barracks, the theatre , none of thefe 
public edifices, in a word, would attraft the no- 

idea of the principles of architeifture. But if na- 
ture had endowed him with fenfibiiity, his heart 
would expand at the bare mention of the houfe 
called La Frovtdeucc, 


Most 
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’ Most of the adventurers who firft come into book 
the colony, are deftilute of relburces and talents, 
and before they have acquired mduflry to procure 
jTubfillence, become iubjedt lodiforders that are of- 
ten fatal A humane and generous citizen found- 
ed at the cape two habitations for tbcfe helplcfs 
and diflrefied perlbns, where the men and the wo- 
men arerfeverally provided with every thing they 
want. This fine inftitution, the only one of the 
kind in the New World, and which would never 
have been fufficiently fupported by authority, nor 
fufficiently enrtched by the gifts of the citizens, had 
feen it*s revenues gradually dccrcafe by the difho- 
Tcfty of thofe who'admmiftered them, and by the 
'neglect of government. 

Is It then impoflible, that any good infiitution 
fhould fubfift among mankind ? WiU the rich 
fiill continue to attack the poor, even m their 
afylum, if the prefence of the gallows doth not 
retrain them? Infamous wretches! ycknow not 
all the atrocioufnefs of jour conduft, if one of 
your fellow-creatures were brought before you, 
convidled of having felzed upon a palTengcr in the 
night time, and of having prcfcnicd a piftol to 
hisbreaft m order to get his purfe, to what kind 
of punilhment would you fcutcnce him ? Be it 
what it may, you deferve ftill a greater one. You 
unite bafenefs, inhumanity, and prevarication to 
the theft} and to what Ijjeaes of theft: you 
tike from him, who is dying with hunger, the 
bread that has been intruded to ypu for his ule. 

You llrip mifery itfclf abandoned to your care,- 
and you do it clandeftinely and without rilk. 

The imprecation ‘Which I am going to thunder 
out againft you, I extend it to all the difiioneffc 
dire(fiors of hofpitals, of whatfoevef countries 
they rnay be, even of my own} I extend it to’ 
all negligent minifiers, from whom they Ihall 

conceal 
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BOO K conceal the knowledge of their crimes, or who 
^_^j^lhall overlook them. May the ignominy, may 
''~^the punidimcnts refcrvcd for the vilefl: malefac- 
tors fall upon the profcrlbcd head of villains/who . 
are capable of fo enormous a crime againft huma- 
nity, and of a Bagitious aft fo contrary to good 
policy; and if it fhould happen, that they Ihould 
efcape from infamy and from punifhment, may the • 
ininiftry, who have been ignorant of fuch an cx- 
cefs of corruption, or who have tolerated it, be- 
come an objeft of execration among all nations 
and m all ages. ‘ > 

Notwithstandimc the confufion into which 
the houfes of Providence,- fo famous for the pre- 
fervation of the human fpecies are fallen, there" 
are flill proportionally a Icfs number of people 
who die at the Cape than in any other of the ma- 
riume towns of the colony.’ Ttiis advantrge muft 
be attributed to the circumftance of the whole 
territory being cultivated, to the filling up of the 
neighbouring doughs, to diflipation, to the con- 
veniences of life* to induftry, and to fuccoursof 
all kinds, which arc found united in a numerous 
and aftive /bclety. The arr will acquire all the 
falubnty which the nature of things will allow, 
when the moraffes of the little bay fhall have been 
dried, which didlife, in very dry fealbns, an infec- 
tious odour. ' ^ 

The harbour is worthy of the town ; and it is 
admirably well adapted to admit the diips that 
come from Europe, which may anchor here with 
convenience and fafciy, of whatever fize they may 
be. It lies open to none but the north-caft wind, 
and cannot even be hurt byithis, the" entrance 
being full of reefs, which break the violence of 
the waves. 

It is into this famous ftaple that more than one 
half of the produftions of the colony are convey- 
ed. 
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cd. They arc brought from’ the mountains and BO O K 
from the vallies, but principally from the plains. . 

The parifhes which furnilh the molt important of * 
them are known by the names of the North Flam, 
the Little Bay, the Great River, the Morin, the 
lemonade, the Terrier Rouge, Fort Dauphin, 
and Ouanaminihe, which terminates at the river 
Maflacre. The dillrift Morin, and the jflet of 
Lemonade, are much fuperior to the other fettle'- 
ments, both in the quantity and quality of their 
fugars. 

All the produdrions of St. Domingo, amount- 
ed, in 1750, to no more than one million 
hundred thoufand weight of raw fvigar, to one produftj- 
million four hundred thoufand pounds of earthed 
fugar, and to one million two hundred thoufand 
pounds of indigo. Thefc productions have had ^ 
a prodigious and rapid increafe. Towards i 737 » 
cottofl and coffee were added to them. Even the St. Do- 
culture of cocoa hath been revived, though fome-*^o|®» 
what later. 

In 1775, France received from this colony, 
upon three hundred and fifiy-thTce fhips, one 
million two hundred and thirty thoufand fix hun- 
dred and feveniy-thrce quintals, fcvcniy pounds 
of fugar, which were worth 445738, ^39 bvres 
2 fols 2 deniers * *, four hundred and fifty-nine 
thoufand three hundred and thirty-nine quintals, 
forty-one pounds of coffee, which were worth 
21,818,621 livres 19 (bis 6 deniers*f> eighteen 
Vnoci?sn6 e'l^nty quinta’is, twenty-nine pounds of 
indigo, which were wonh 1 5,372,346 ! livres 10 
iblsjj five thoufand /even hundred cigluy-feven 
quintals, fixty-fbur pounds of cocoa, which were 
worth 405,134 livres j6 fbls§; five hundred 
and eighteen quintals fixty-one pounds of arnoito, 


* About 5,854,089!, as -jd. 
as id. 
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BOO K which were worth 32,663 llvres 2 foIs6deniers(rt), 
Xili. twenty-fix thoufand eight ‘hundred and •'ninety- 
’ two quintals, eighiy-two pounds of cotton, which 

were worth 6,723,205 Itvrcs(i); fourteen thou- 
fand one hundred and twenty-fbur hides, which 
were worth 1 64,657 livrcs (r) ; forty-three quintal? 
forty-fix pounds of rope yarn, which were-worth 
43,460 livrcs (</) ; ninety quintals nineteen pounds 
Of black caffia, which were worth 2,435 
dcnicrs (e) ; nineiy-two thoufand feven hundred 
and forty-fix quintals ninety-two pounds of wood, 
which were worth 908,368 Ilvres 3 (bis 8 dc- 
niers (/) \ and in fmall produdtions, fome of which 
belonged to the other colonies 1,352,148 livrcs (^), 
and in money, 2,600,000 livrcs (h). The total 
of all thefe fums pr^uces an income of 94, 162,178 

livres 16 fols 9 dcnicrs (/)• • 

If to the 94,162,178 livrcs j 6 ibis 9 dc- 
niers (k), the produce of San Domingo, be added 
the 488,598 livres 3 fols 3 deniers(/), produced 
by Cayenne} the 18,975,974 livrcs 1 (bl 10 
denicrs (w), produced by Mariinico } and the 
12,751,404 livres 16 CoU to deniersf/r), produced 
by Guadalupe, it will be found, that m 1775, 
France received from her pofTeflions in the. New 
Hcmifpherc, upon five hundred and fixty-two 
fhips, 126,378,155 livres, 18 Ibis, 8 deniers (e). 

The kingdom confiimed of thefe productions 
only to the amount of 52,763,763 livrcs 5 (bis 
8 dcnicrs (p). The remainder, which amounted to 


I 


(«i) t,3Sol. } J||, (A)a8a,»3jJ. loj, jod. 

'r) C.tM. »4S. M iSi.Bd. 


M About loil.nj.id.h. (/JAbout 37,8481. iis. jjd. 
(£) tOi. (A) ioS,333i. £i. 6d. 

p)3.9*3,4*4K«.4 3d. (*) Ibid. 

if) Atout ao,354l* 5*. jd-h, («) 7%9,fifi4l. «. 3d. 
('')AOTut5i!,307l to% 9d (9) Adou: S,a55,7S7l. d*. 3^- 
(f) About »,tS9,74ol. 11. 8 jd. 


73i584i39- 
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73,584,392 Ijvres 13 fols(<i), was confcquently B o o K 
foJd to foreigners. , . 

This grear exportation was formed by one 
million ‘forty thoufand nine hundred and ninety- 
eight quintals fixiy-fix pounds of fiigar, which 
'produced 38,703,463 hvrcs(^)} by five hundred 
thoufand five''hundred and eighty-two quintals 
forty-fix .pohnds of coffee, which produced 
23,727,608 livres 13 fols (r) ; by eleven thoufand 
■ three hundred and fix quintals thirty-eight pounds 
of indigo, which produced 9,610,423 Iivres (/i) ; 
by feven ‘thoufand nine hundred and twenty-two 
quintals feventy-five pounds of cocoa, which pro- 
duced 5545592 livres 10 fols (^) j by fifteen hun- 
dred and thirty-one quintals fcvcmy-eighi pounds 
of arnotto, which produced 95,838 livres (/) j by 
one thoufand^ and twenty quintals eleven.pounds 
of cotton, which produced 255,027 hvres lo 
fol5(^)i by tvVelve hundred and feven quintals 
•fifty-nine pounds of black caifia, which produced 
32,605 livres (6) j by forty-one thoufand eight 
hundred and eight quintals, twenty pounds ^of 
wood, which produced 598,723 livres (r) j by five 
hundred and fixty-eight hides, which produced 
5, HZ hvrcs(ft)-, and by one hundred pounds weight 
of rope-yarn, which produced 1000 livres (f). 

To return to St. Domingo-, it’s aftonifliing 
wealth was produced by three hundred and eighty- 
live fugar-houfes for raw fugars, and two hun- 
dred and fixty-threc for earthed fifgars ; by two 
thoufand five hundred and cighiy-feven plantations 
of indigo ; by fourteen millions eighteen tlioufand 
three hundred and thirty-fix cotton plants t by 

(d) 3,oSS,otSI. 17s. sd h. (^) t,<»i3,S44l.5t. xcd. 

<fl 988,6501. 7». ad. h. (‘0-»®04434^. 5S »od. ‘ 

( (0 aj JCSI. os. 5d- (/) 3,S93l. S*. lod. 

' (^) io,6a61 as. I id. (A) 1,3581. loj.jod. 

(0 6*- (0 41I. »3S-4d. 

. ' ninety- 
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B o o E ninety-two millions eight hundred and ninety-three 
. thoufand four hundred and five coffee trees; and 

by feven hundred and fifty-feven thoufand fix hun- 
dred and ninety-^ne cocoa trees. 

At the fame period, the cattle of the colony 
amounted to feventy-five thoufand nine hundred 
and fifty-eight horfes or mules, and feventy-feven 
thoufand ntne hundred and four Iiead of liorncd 
cattle. It’s prtjvifions confifted of feven million 
feven hundred and fifty-fix thoufand two hun- 
dred and twenty-five banana trees; one million 
one hundred and feventy-eight thoufand two hun- 
dred and twenty-nine trenches of manioc; twelve 
thoufand feven hundred and thirty-four plots 
of maize ; eighteen thoufand feven hundred and 
thirty-eight plots of potatoes; eleven thoufand 
/eight hundred and twenty-five plots of yams; 
^and feven thoufand forty-fix plots of fmall 
millet' . 

The labours occupied thirty-two thoufand and 
fifty white perfons, of all ages, -and of both fexes; 
fix thoufand and thirty-fix Negroes, or free Mu- 
latlocs, -and about three hundred thoufand flaves. 
The annual calculation did not indeed reckon the 
number of thefe unfortunate captives at more^than 
two hundred forty thoufand and ninety five; but 
it is well known* that at that time every planter 
concealed as many as he could from the refcarches 
of the treafury, in order to avoid the rigour of the 
impofts 

These cultures, and thefe inhabitants, aredif- 
iributcd over forty-fix pandics, fome of which art 
iw enty leagues in circumFerencc. The limits of a 
great number of them are not yet fixed, and 
of them have nothing but huts or ruins for their 
churches. Divine fcrvice is fcarce performed in 
any of them with proper decency. The churches 
of the South and of the XVefiern parts arc under 
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the diredlion of Dommican friars, and thofeof tbeB 0 o K 
North under Capuchins, who have fuccceded the . 

Jefuits. They have all a large village or a town 
belonging Tto them. “ ■< 

The large villages arc formed by the Ihops- of 
fbme merchants, and by the manufadlures of 
fome artificers, all of them conftnifled round the 
prefbytery. On feftival days a kind of market is . 
cftablifhed, to which tlic flaves refort, in order to 
barter the fruits, the poultry, and other trifling 
provifions which belong to tliem, for furniture,* 
clothes, and ornaments, which, ihough of fmall 
value, procure them Tome kind of convenience, 
and diftinguifh them from their fcllow-crCatures, 
who«are not in pollcfllonof fimilar enjoyments. 

We cannot fufiiciently exprefe our indignation, that 
tyranny fhould ftill puriue them, while they are 
employed in thefe trifling exchanges, and that the 
vile fatellites of juflice, intruded with ihercgula-* 
tion of the police of thefe aflemblics, fliould 
make thcYe iinforiunatc people fcnfible of the 
hardfhips of their filuation, 'even during the fhort 
refpite nhich is granted them by their barbarous 
maflers. 

Here we may perceive two very odious cha- 
racters 5 the bailiff who torments the Have, and 
tlie director who doth notcxcrcifc his authori^ 
againfl: the bailiff But the bailiff is a man de- 
void of companion, whole 'daily functions have 
perhaps hardened him to fach a pitch, that he 
grows weary when the cxercife of them is fufpend- 
cd, and when he his no opportunity of making 
any one fuf^r. The director, on the contrary, is 
a magiftrate, whofe bread doth not harbour the 
fame degree of ferocioufnefs, whofe habitual bu- 
fined it is to difplay a kind of dignity, and in 
whom judice ought always to be tempered with ' 
companion. ■■ How doth it happen, that two fuch 
" different 
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BOO Kdifferent beings (eem to concur in adding to tbe 
misforibne of the (laves?, Is it owen to a barbar- 
ous contempt of thcfe mifcrable people, who arc 
almoft expunged from the race of mankind ? ,Or 
ate they fo completely doomed to grief and pain, 
that their cries and their tears (hall not make any* 
further imprcfiton ? 

The towns of the colony, and in general all 
. thofe of the^ American iflands, exhibit a picture 
very different from that which the European 
towns difplay. !n Europe, our cities are peo* 
pled with men of every clafs, of all profefTions, 
and of all ages; (bmc of them rich and idle,- 
others poor and laborious; all of them purfuing, 
amidft the tumult and amidfl the multitude, the 
objedt which they have in view ; feme following 
pleafure, others fortune; fome reputation, or mo- 
mentary fame, which is often miftakenfor it, and 
others fecking their fubfiflence. In thefe great 
vortices, the coiliftoa and variety of pafllons, of 
Jntcrefts, and of wants, ncccffanly produce great 
agitations, unexpcdled contrails, fome virtues, and 
many vices or crimes. Thefe are moving pic- 
tures, more or left animated in (proportion to the 
number of adlors, and confequcntly of feenes that 
are exhibited there. At Si. Domingo, and in the' 
reft of the American Archipelago, the fpedlacle 
prefented by the towns is uniform, and cxadlly 
the fame. They have neither nobles, iradefmcn, 
nor annuitants. They prcftnt nothing but ma- 
gazines appropriated to the produdlions of the 
(oil, and to the different labours they require. 
They have none but agents, mn-fccepers, and 
adventurers, exerting thcmreivcs to obtain a poft 
by which" they may fubfift, and accepting the firft 
that offers. Every man is in hafte to get rich, 
in order to quit a fituation where there are nodif* 
tindlions, no honours^ no picafurcs to be found, 
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and which fupplies no other 'ftimulus bsfidc'thatB 00 K 
of interert. No man refides there with an intcn- . j 
tion of living and dying upon the fpot 'The 
views of all men are fixed upon Europe ; and the 
principal idea that tends to the incrcafe of riches, 
confifis in the expcdlation, more or lefs difianr, 
of bringing them back into our hcmifphere, among 
our own relations. ‘ , 

Beside the immenfe produAions which the co-ConneAi- 
lony fends to the mother-country, and which mayg’®®^^'* 
at leaft be increafed by onc-third, a fmall portion 
of them are delivered to it’s indolent neighbour. «ign na-> 
It is with fugar, rum, and elpecially with the h-*'®“** 
quorsand the manufadtures of Europe, that^the 
colony pays what the Spanilh part of St Do- 
mingo, Furnifhes in pork and hung beef, ‘in 
wood, hides, horfes, and ’horned cattle, for it’s 
manufactures, and fonVs lhambles ; and that it 
appropriates to itfelf all the filver lent from the 
mines of Mexico to this ancient lettlement. The 
court of Madrid have endeavoured to diminiih 
the activity of this intercourfe,’ by prohibiting 
the foreign merchandife from being brought into 
jt’spoffeflions, and by loading the, cattle, which 
might be exported, with heavy duties. This 
faulty regulation hath had no other effeCt than to 
put a reftraint upon thore*^ exchanges which 
ought to have continued perfectly free. It, is 
parucularly in this pan of the world, that mutual 
wants prevail over natural antipathy, and that 
the uniformity of climate llifles this fbiirce of 
difcord. 

^The Dutch of Curaflbu engro^ a great part of 
the trade of the French colony, during the wars in 
which they are not engaged; and they likewifecar- 
TV offfome commodities in peace time. , It is with 
the productions in the Baft Indies, ' and with 

VoL IV, H h bills 
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.■BOOKbillsof exchange^ that they keep up this trifling 
, -Xm . intercourfe. 

The connef^ions between the people of Jamai- 
ca and thofe of St. Domingo, are much more con- 
siderable. The twelve or thirteen ihoufand flaves 
.which are annually carried to the colony^ by 
the French navigators, do not prevent it's receiv- 
ing four or five thoufand from the Englifh. The 
latter coft one-ftxtb left than the other, and are 
paid with cotton, and elpecially with indigo, which 
is accepted at a higher price than is given by the 
national trade. Thefe fmugglers* carry it into 
their own country, as a produdlion of the BritiHi 
iflands, and receive a gratification of iz fois* per 
pound. f . , ' ' « 

It is with North America, however, that St. 
Domingo keeps up a more regular and more ufe- ' 
ful intercourfe. In times orurgent calamities, 
the veCTeU of that vaft region of the New World 
are admitted in all the harbours, but at ordinary 
times only in the mole of St. Nicholas. In com- 
mon times, their cargoes confift of wood for Ihip- 
building, vegetables, cattle, flour, and fait fifli. 
They carry off publicly fivc-and-twenty or thirty 
thoufand hogfheads of molafles, and fraudulently, 
all the provifions which the colonifis can deliver to 
thern, orchoofetodoit. 

. '..SccH is, in time of peace, the divifion which 
rnade of the terriional riches of St. Domingo. 
withSt. War opens a new Iccne. As^foon as the flgnal 
hoftiliucs is given, the Englilh take poflellion 
dangi-rous of ^l! ^ the latitudes about the colony. They rc* 
during ftrain it’s exports and it’s imports. Every article, 
ctttcring OF going out, falls into their 
fen of this, hands; and the fmall quantity which might have 
cfcapcd in the New Hemifphere, is intercepted 
upon die coafts of the Old, where the enemy 
‘ - • 6d. 


are 
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arc equally ftrong. The merchants of the mother* B o o K 
country are then obliged to poftpoiic their ex« . 
pedition?, and the inhabitants of the ifland neglcdl: 
their labours. Languor and defpair'fucceed to 
important and rapid communications, and iaft as 
Jong as the divifions fubfift between the belligerent 
powers. 

This would have been oihcrvvife, had the 
Trench, who firft appeared at St. Domingo, 
thought of eftabliOiing cultures. They would 
have occupied, as they might have done, that part 
of the ifland which -lies to the Eaft.' The plains 
on this fide are fpacious and fertile ^ 'and the coafls • 
are fafej a fliip enters the harbours upon the 
day they are difcovcred, and lofes fight of them 
the very day it fails our. Such is the nature of 
‘the road, that the enemy cannot lay any ambuf- 
cade there. The coaft is unfit for cruifing. Thcfe 
latitudes are convenierft for the Europeans, and 
the paffage expeditious; but as the feheme of 
thefe adyenturcre was to attack the Spanifli Chips, 
and to infeft the Gulph of Mexico with their pira- • 
cies, the pofleflions they occupied upon a winding 
coafi, were furrounded by* Cuba, Jamaica, the 
Turks, Tortuga, the Caicos, Gonava, and Lu- 
cayos iflands They arc alfo furrounded by a 
multitude of fand-banks and rocks, which make 
the progrefs of a fliip flow and uncertain ; and by 
narrow Teas, which muft give a great advantage to 
the enemy,' either for landing, for blocking up, or 
^ 'crufinig. 

The court of Verfailles will never be able to 
maintain a regular intercourfe with it*s colony 
during time of war, unlefs by the means of forae 
fliips of the line to the South, and the Wefl, and 
a good fqnadron to the 'North. Nature'hath 
formed, at Fort Dauphin, a vaft, commodious, 
and fafe harbour, which can be defended with 
H h 2 facility. 
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B o o Kfacility. From this harljour, fituated to, the 
. windward of the other fettlements, it would be 
cafy to protcft tlie feveral latitudes; but the 
works of the place ought to be repaired and ex- 
tended, and particularly a proper naval arfenal 
ought to be formed. If this were done,, the 
French admirals, being feenre of an afylum, and 
of all the neceflary alliftances, after either a fuc- 
cefsful or an imfuccefsful engagement, would be 
no longer fearful of engaging the enemies 'of their 
country. 

The part , Thc rtieafurcs which would be proper to be 
to_prevent the ravages which the Spaniards 
which is might commit in the inland part of St, Domingo, 
oecumed dcfcrvc likcwife feme attention. 

Frenrfi. Castilb, which IS ftill in polfeiTion of two* 
maj he at- thirds of the ifland, formerly had the whole ofiti 
theSpa-^ when, a little before the middle of the lafl centii- 
Bianb, ry, a few bold and entcrprifing Frenchmen went 
there to feek a refuge from the laws, or from ml- 
iW* The Spaniards endeavoured to repulfc them 5 
other part, but though without any other fupport than their 
courage, they were not afraid of fuftaining war 
with a people armed under a regular authority* 
.Thcfe men were acknowledged by their nation as 
fdon as they were thought ftrong enough to main- 
tain^ thcmfelves in their ufurpations. A com- 
mander was fent to them. The brave man, who 
was firft appointed to command rhofe intrepid ad- 
venturers, caught tlicir fpirit to fuch a degree, as 
■ to propofe to his court the conqueft of the whole 
• ifland. He pledged his life for the fuccels of the 
undertaking, provided they would lend him a 
'fquadron ftrong enough to block up the harbour of 
..the capital. 

Thk miniftryofVerlaillcs, negledling a project 
which was in reality more pradlicable than it ap* 
'•pcared to them at a diftance, left the French cx- 

poled 
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pbfed 'to continual hoftilities. NotwithftandingB O o K.' 
this,-' they always repulfcd' them fuccefsfully, and , 
even carfied devaftation'into the enemy’s coun- 
try ; "but thofe ariimofities kept up in their minds 
a fpirit of robbery and plunder, indifpofcd them 
for -ufeFul labours, and ftopt the progrefs of agri- 
culture, which fhould be the ultimate end of every 
well regulated Tociety. 

The error which France had fallen into, in not 
feconding the ardour of the new colonifts for the 
conquefl: of the whole itland, had nearly occa- 
fjoned her’ the lofs of that part of which fhe was 
already in pofTcfTion. ' While ’the French were 
engaged in carrying on the war of 1688,' againft 
all Europe, the Spaniards and the Englilh, who 
both dreaded feeing them firmly cllabhfhed at St." ' 
Domingo, ‘’unitedr .their ’forces to -expel them. 

Their firft attempts gave them reafon to expeft 
an entire fuccefs ; when they quarrelled with each 
other, and from that time became irreconcilcable 
enemies. Ducafle, who managed the colony with 
much fagacity and 'great reputation, took advan- 
tage of their djvifions‘10 attack them rucccfilvely. 

He firft invaded Jamaica, where he deftroyed'eve- 
ry thing with fire and fword. From thence he was 
preparing to turn his arms againft St. Domingo ; 
dnd would infallibly have reduced the whole ifland, 

‘ had he not been flopped in this expedition by or- 
ders from his court. ' ' 

* Thc houfe'of Bourbon afeended the throne of 
Spain, and the French nation Joft aJl hopes of 
conquering St. Domingo Hoftilities, which had 
not'even been fufpended there by the treaties of 
Alx-la-Chapelle, Nimeguen, and Ryfwick, ccafed 
at^ laft between people who could never be true 
friends to each other. Tbofc who had eftablifhed 
cultures derived fome advantage from this recon- 
ciliation. For fome time paft, their fiaves, 

availing 
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BOO K availing thctnfclves of the national divifions, had 
ftiaken off their chains, and removed into a dif- 
trift where they found freedom and no labour. 
This defertion was abated, by the Spaniards cn* 
tering into a contraft to bring home the fugitives 
to their neighbours, for the ium of 250 livrcs* 
a head. Although this agreement was not very 
fcrupuloufly obferved, it proved a ^ powerful 
check, till the diflenfons that divided the tr\o 
nations in 1718. At this period the Negroes dc- 
ferted their works in multitudes. 'This loft in* 
duced the French to think of reviving their old 
prpjedl df expelling totally from the ifland fuch 
nfeighbours, who were equally dangerous from 
their indolence, as 'others would be from their 
turbulent fpirit. The war did, not laft' long 
enough to bring about-^this revolution. At the 
conclufion of the peace, Philip V» gave orders 
for the reftiiution of all the fugitives that could 
be found. They were juft embarked, tobefent 
to ihcir old mafters, when the people rofeand 
refcuCd them ; an which we could hardly 
difapprovc* had they been' prompted to it by 
luimaftity, I'ather than by national hatred. It will 
always be plcafing to fee people excited to re- 
bellion on account of the llavery of the Negroes. 
Thofe who were refeued on’ this occafion, 
into inaccelllble mountains, where they have fnee 
multiplied to fuch a degree, as to be able to af- 
ford a lafe teircat to all the flaves that can find 
means to join them. There, in Confequcncc of 
the cruelty of civilized nations, they become as 
free and asfayacc as tigers*, in expeflatlon, per- 
haps, of a chief and a conqueror, who may re* 
ftore the violated rights of mankind, by feizing 
lipon an ifland which feems to have been in- 


* Id. ft. 4rf. 
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tended for tlye flaves who till the ground, and not B O O K 
for the tyrants who water it With the blood of thofe . 
viflims. , 1 , 

The prefent fyftem of politics will not allow 
Frante and Spain to be at war with each other. 

Should any event occafion a rupture between the 
two nations, notwithflanding the compadl be- 
tween the two crowns, it would probably be but 
a tranlient tjuarrcl, that would not allow time for 
projecting conquefts which muft foon be Tellored. 

The enterprifes on both fidcs would, therefore, be 
confined to the ravaging of the countiy; and in 
this cafe the nation that does not cultivate, atleaft 
.at St. Dotfiirigo, would provfc forniidablc, by it*s 
very poverty, to that which has already made fome 
progrefs in the culture of it*s lands. A Caftihan 
governor was fo fcnfible of this, that he once 
wrote to the French commandant, that, if he 
fotced him to an invafion, he would deftroy more 
in the compaft of one league, than the French 
could, if they were to lay wafte all the country he 
commanded. 

Hence it is demonfirabl^ that, if a war fhould 
break out in Europe between thefe luo powers, 
the moft active of. them ought to fue fora neu- 
trality in favour of this ifland. Jt ought even, as 
it hath often been faid, to foheit the abfoluie 
ceflion of a pofiefllon which is ufelefs, or biir- 
denfome, to it’s poflenbr. We know not whe- 
ther the court of Verfailles have ever enteftained 
this ambitious idea. But how much muft we fup- 
pofe ihat the Spanifh miniftry would have been 
averfe from this cefiion, when they have ftated fo 
many difiiculties, refpe^ing the fixing of the con- 
futed and uncertain limns of ihe^iwo nations | 

This treaiy, ardently defired, projefted for a long 
time, and even begun at fcvcral intervals, haib 
been at Icngtli concluded in 1776. 

'The 
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BOOK The only equitable and reafonablc bafis of thcfe 
negociations, fhould have been the ftate of ihefc 
HMftuir pollefTions in 1700. 

limjts be- At this period, both nations being upon friend* 
Sance tcrms, remained the juft owners of the lands 
andSpain, they then poffeffed. The incroachments made 
t»cn 3 \ 3 dv- during the CQurfe of this century, by the fubjeds 
tied at "^'of one of the crowns, arc the incroachments of in- 
St. Do- dividuals upon each other ; they are become law- 
^ ful pofleflbrs by being tolerated j and the rights of 
both powers arc ftill the fame, fince they have 
not been abrogated, dircdtly or indircflly, by any 
convention. 

But it is certain, from inconteftiblcfafls, that, 
in -the beginning of this century, the French 
poflenions, which are now bounded on the north- 
ern coaft by the river of Malfacre, extended then 
to the river Rcbone. Thofe of the,fouthern 
coaft, which had been carried on as far as the 
river of Neybe, have been at prefenr ftopped at 
the inlet of Pitre,- This furpnftng revolunon is 
the natural confequence of rhe ceconomical lyftem 
of the two neighbouring nations. The one which 
has applied itftif chiefly to agriculture, has col- 
Icdlcd all it’s pofleflions towards the moft fre- 
quented ports, where the produce might be moft 
certainly and advantageoufly difpofcd of. The 
other; whofc fubjedls have always continued 
fhepherds, took pofleflion of all the lands that 
were abandoned, for the breeding of more cattle. 
The paftures have naturally been enlarged, and 
the fields contrafted, or at leaft brought clofcr 
together. 

*• A NEGOTIATION piopeily condudled, would 
have reftored France to that filuaiion in which it 
was when it gave a king to the Spaniards. This 
was the wilh of equity and of reafon , which were 
not defirous that a^ive colonifts, who render the 

land 
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land which they fertilize ufcful, fhbuld be facri-B o 0‘K 
ficed to a fmall number of vagabonds, who con* . 
fume» without affifting, inthcfe produi^ions. Ne- 
A^erthelefs, from motives of policy, the fprings of 
which are unknown to os, the court of Verfailles 
have given up what; they formerly pofleffed, and 
confined themfelves to what they were in'aClual 
pofleflion of, upon the borders of ^ the fea, at the 
time of the convention. Bat hath this power, at 
lead: regained in the inland parts^ what it hath fa- 
enficed upon the coaft ? >\Ve arc under the necef- 
jity of declaring, that it ‘hath not received the 
fmalleft indemnity- v' 

Betori: the treat}', the French colony formed 
a kind of crefeent, the convexity of which pro- 
duced, around the mountains, an extent of two 
hundred and fifty leagues of coaft to the North, 
to the Weft, and to the South of the ifland. The 
fame arrangement fubfifts fmee the limits have 
been fettled ; fooner or later it mufi be changed, 
for a reafon which mufl: prevail over all other con- 
fiderations. ' ' 

The French fettlements,' to the. Well and the 
South, arc" divided from ihofe to the North by 
the Spanifh territory. The impofllbility of fuc- 
counng each other, expofes them feparately to 
the invafion of a power which is equally an 
enemy to both nations. Common intereft will 
determine the court of Madrid, to fix the limits 
in fuch a manner, that her 'ally may meet with 
the aflifiance that may be warned for her defence. 

But this can never be, unlefs'a line be drawn 
from the two fixed points upon the banks of the 
ocean, which fhall determine the property of the 
two people. In vain would Spam perpetually 
grant to u’s neighbonr the liberty of palling 
through it’s flates, as it did in 1748, for a time: 
this conjplaifance would be of no ufc. That fpace. 
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BOO Kof fifteen or twenty leagues, is interfedted v^ith 
mountains fo fltep, forefts fo thick, ravins fo 
deep, and rivers'fo irr^ular in their courfc,’ as 
to render it impradicabic for an army .to pafs 
through it in it’s prefent ficuation. Immenfe 
hours would be requifiie to render it ufeful, and 
thofe will never be executed, unlefs by orders of 
the crown to which the domain belongs The 
court of Madrid will the more readily determine 
to cede this communication, fo necefiary to a na- 
tion whofe intcrefts are the fame as their own, as 
the intermediate territory is of little value. It is 
*■“§§^<^5 not very fertile, and at a great diftance 
from the fea. A few fcattered flocks only arc feen 
upon it. The proprietors of thefe uncultivated 
lands, would be indemnified by France, with a 
generofity which would leave them no room to re- 
gret whdt they had loft. 

M^* Wkek (he pofleflionsof the colony are thus 
fJeSeh^* conncdled and fupported internally, by an unin- 
panofSt.terruprcd chain of communication, the enemy 
bominio will be more eafily rcpulfed. If the Englifh 
pfotjftit. mean to attack -St” Domingo by the Weft or 
_feiffroin Souih, they will colle6l their forces at Jamaica; 
”°'if by the North, they will make their prepara- 
tions at the Windward Iflands, and moft probably 
at Antigua, which is the magazine of their naval 
ftores. 

/ The Weft and South are incapable of being 
defended. The iromenfe extent of the tradl ren- 
ders it irapoflible to /maintain any connexion or 
regularity in the motion of the troops. If they 
ftiould be dilper/ed, they would become ufelefs 
by being thus divided ; if they Ihould be col- 
ledlcd for the defence of fuch pofts as are moft 
liable to be attacked,*from the natural weaknefs 
of their pofition, they would be in danger of 
being all loft together. Large battalions would 
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only be burdenfomc to fucb 'cxtenfive coaftsjBOOK 
which prefent .too miicli flank and too much , 
front to the enemy. It will only be ncceflary to ^ ^ 
ereft, or keep up, batteries to 'protect the roads, 
the merchant flhps, and the coafting-tradc ; to 
keep off privateers, and even to prevent the land- 
ing of a man of war or two, that might come to 
ravage the coaff, and levy contributions. ^The 
light. troops, which are fufficicni to fupport thefc 
batteries, will give ground in proportion to the ad- 
vances of the enemy, and only take care to avoid 
• furrendering till they are in danger. 

' But it is not neceffary to rdmqnifh every kind 
of defence. Ac the back of each coaft, there 
fiiould be a place for 'flicker and for reinforcc- 
' ments j always open for retreat, out of the cnemy*s 
rcadi, fafe from infuks, and able to refift their 
attack. This fliould be a narrow pafs,* capable of. 
being intrenched, and of defending the troops to 
advantage. From thefe impregnable retreats, the 
conqueror might continually be barrofied; who, 
having no (Irong hold, will be perpetually ejcpofcd 
to a furprife ; and will (boner or later be obliged 
to reimbark. 

The northern coafl, .richer, more populous, 
and lefs extenfwc than .the other two, is more 
adapted to fupport a land war, and to make a re- 
gular defence. 

• The fea-fide, which is more or lefs full of reefs, 
affords in many places a fwampy ground •, and thtf 
mangroves which cover ihefc marfljes, make 
them quite- impenetrable. This natural f defence 
is not fo common as it was, fince many of thefc 
coppices have'becn cut away. But the landing- 
places, ’which arc commonly no better then gaps^ 
flanked by < thefe woods overflowed with water^ 
require'* but a moderate front to flop them up. 
Magazines, and other ftone » buildings, are com- 
2 mon 
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BOOK mon there , they furmfli. polls for the ereftion of 
XIII battlements, and fecure the placing of fomemalk- 
ed batteries 

This firll line of the Ihore feems to promlfe, 
that a coaft of eighteen leagues, fo well defended 
by nature, would, when feconded by the valour 
of the French, put the enemy in danger of being 
beaten the moment they Ihould land If their 
fchemes were difcovcred, or if the difpofitions 
they were making at lea Ihould, from a dillance, 
point out the place of their landing, the forces 
mtgh repair thither and prevent it But experi- 
ence Ihcws the infallible advantage of fquadrons 
at anchor 

• It is not only by the firing of broadfides from 
the fliips to cover the approach of boats, it is by 
the impofTibility there is of guarding every part 
of the coafl, that a fquadron at anchor can eafily 
effedt landing, as n is a confiani check to fo many 
places at once Land forces move very flowly 
about the windings of the coafl, while the boats 
and floops arrive fpeedily by a fhorter way The 
aflailanc follows the firing, while the other muft 
go all along the bow Dilappomted and weaned 
out with a vahciy of motions, the latter is not 
Icfs apprehenfive of thofe he fees m the day time, 
than of the manoeuvres of the night which he can- 
not fee 

I Ih order to be able to oppofe a defeent, the 
firft thing to be done is to fuppofe it adlually ac- 
complifhed , all our courage and firength is then 
exefted in taking advantage of the delays or mif- 
takes of the enemy As foon as they are oblerved 
at fca, they ma) immediately be expedled on land 
A large fiiore, on which a landing may be effedted, 
will always leave the plain of the Cape open to 
mvafion , Co that the chief attention muft be di- 

redled, 
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reeled, not to the fea-fhore, but to the inland book 
parts. , 

* The inland parts are in general covered with 
fugar-canes, which being more or lels high, ac- 
cording to their degree of maturity, fuccefilvely 
make the fields appear fo many thickets. Thefc 
are occafionally Tct on fire, either to cover a 
march, or to retard the enemy’s pwrfmt, to de- 
ceive or aftonifh him. In two hours time, in* 

(lead of fields covered with crops, nothing Js 
to be fccn but an immcnfc wafie, covered with 
(liibble. 

The partitions of the cane grounds, the fa- 
vannahs, and the ftorehoufes for provifions, do 
not obfiruSl the motions of an army more than 
OUT meadowSv Inftead of our villages, they have 
thetr habitations, which are not fo full of people, 
but are more numerous. ^ The thick and firaight 
hedges of citron-trees are clofer and more impe- 
netrable than the fences that inclofe our fields. 

This js what conftitutes the greatefl difference in 
the view of the fields of America and ihofe of Eu- 
rope. 

A SMALL number of rivers, fome hollow ways, 
very low hillocks, a foil generally even, fome 
dikes conftruifled againft inundations, few ditches, 
if any, oncor two forefls, not very thick fct with 
trees, a fmali number of morafles, a ground that 
is overflowed in a ftorm, and grows dufly again 
with twelve hours funlhinc, rivers that are full 
one day, and dried "up the next ; thefe are the 
general appearances of the plain of the Cape, 

This divernty mull afford advantageous encamp- 
ments, and icmufl ever be remembered, that in 
a defenfive war, the poll one removes to, cannot 
be too near the one that is quitted. 

It is not the province of a writer to preferibe 
.rules to military men. Caelar himfelf has told us 

what 
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BOO K what he has done, not what we are' to do. To* 
pographical defcriptiona, determining the good* 
of fuch or fuch a port, the combination of 
marches, the art of encampments and retreats, the 
moft learned theory ; a(! thefe muft be fubmitted 
to the eye of the general, who^ with the princi- 
■ples m his mind, and the miterials in his hand, 
applies both to'the circumftances of time and 
place, as they chance tp occur. The military 
genius, though mathematical, ''is dependent on 
fortune, which fims the order of the operations 
to the divcrfity of appearances. Rules are liable 
to numbcrlefs exceptions, which muft be difeo- 
“vered in the inftant. The very execution almoft 
always alters the plan, and difeompofes the fyftcm 
•of an adlion. The courage or timidity of the 
iroops, the ralhnefs of the enemy, the cafual fiic- 
cefs of his meafures, an accidental combat, aR 
unforefeen event, a ftorm that fwellsa torrent, a 
higli wind that conceals a fnare or an ambufeade 
under clouds of duft, thunder that frightens 
the horfes, or is confounded with the report of 
the cannon, the temperature of the air, which 
'conftantly influences the fpirits of the com* 
mander and the blood of the foldiers : all thefe 
•are fo many natural or moral caufes, which, by 
‘their uncertainty, may overturn the beft-concert- 
cd projedls. 

■ Whatever place is made choice of for a de- 
feent at St. Domingo, ‘the “town of the Cape vvlU 
always 'be the object of it. The landing "will 
“be fomewhere in the bay of the Cape, where the 
fliips will be ready to augment the land-forces 
with two-:hirds of their crews, and to furnifn 
them With artillery, ammunition, and whatever 
they may want for the fiege of that opulent fot- 
trets. It is towards this bulwark of the ‘colony 
that all endeavours to keep off the aflailermnft be 

direded. 
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"directed.' The choice of advantageous pofitionsB 
Avill, in fome meafure,' compenfate for the incqiia- 
hiy of numbers. At the moment of landing, the 
ground muft be difputcd by fupporting a kind of 
falfe attack, without engaging the whole of tlie 
troops. Tliefe muft be polled in fuch a manner 
■as to fecure two retreats, the one towards the 
Cape, to form the garnfon of that placfe, the 
other in the narrow pafles of the mountains, 
where they will keep an intrenched camp, from 
whence they may annoy the befiegers, and retard 
-the taking of the place. Should the place fur- 
render, as it would be an cafy matter to favour 
the evafion of the troops when they evacuate it, 
the conqueft would not yet be completed. The 
mountains in which they would rake refuge, in- 
acceflible to an army, furround the plain with a 
double or treble chain, and guard the inhabited 
parts, by very narrow paHes, which may be cafily 
defended. The principal of thefe is the defile of 
the great river, where the enemy would find two 
or three partes of the river, that reach from one 
mountain to the other. In this place four or five 
hundred men wolild flop the moft numerous 
army, by only finking the bed of the waters. 
This refiftance might be fcconded by 25,000 
inhabitants, both white and black, who arc 
fettled in thefe vallies. As the white men are 
more numerous here than upon the richer lands, 
and their' crops are fmallcr, ' they cannot afford 
;to confume any great quantity of the produce of 
Europe, fo that what they cultivate is chiefly for 
their own fubfiftence •, from this they might eafily 
fupply the troops that fhould defend their coun- 
try. Any deficiency in the article of frefh meat 
could be made up by the Spaniards, who breed 
vafl quantities of cattle on the backs of thefe 
mountains. 

After 
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BOOK After ail, it may liappen that thefirmnefsof 
XHl. the troops may be funk under the want of provi- 
fions or warlike ftores, and they may be either 
forced or turned back. This fnogefted the idea 
fome years ago at Verfailles, of building a for- 
tified town in the center of the mountains. . Mar- 
• fhal Noailles was a warm advocate for this fcheme. 
It was then imagined, that by means of ibnie re- 
doubts of earth fcattered upon different parts of 
the coall, the enemy might be enticed by regular 
attacks, and infenfibly exhaufted by thclofsof a 
great number of men, in a climate where ficknels 
fuddenly proves more defirudfive than the fword. 
It was fuggefted that no more ftrong holds ftiould 
beeredted on the frontiers, where they he expofed 
to the invafion of the mafters of thefea; becauft, 
while they are unable to defend their own habitati- 
ons, they become lb many bulwarks for the con- 
querors, who can eafily take and guard tliem with 
their fhips, and depofe or draw from thence arms 
, and men to intimidate the vanquifhed. An en- 
tirely open country was better, in their opinion, 
for a power that has no maritime ftrength, than 
forces difperfed and forfakenupon fljores, wafted 
and depopulated by. the inclemency of the cli- 
mate. 

It was in the center of the ifland that the 
firongeft place of defence was expedted to be 
made. A road of twenty or thirty leagues, full of 
obftacles, where every march muft be attended 
wiih fevcral engagements, in which the advantage 
of the polls would render a detachment formid- 
able to a whole army.; where the removing of 
the artillery would be tedious and laborious; 
where the difficulty of convoys, and the diftance 
of communication with the ocean; where every 
thing, in fhort, would conipire .to deftroy the 
enemy : fuch was to be, as it were, the glacis of 
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iutenSed fortification^ This capital was iobook 
fiand upon high ground, where the air is more 
pure and temperate than in the plains beneath ; 
in the midfi: of a country which would fupply 
the town with necefianes j furrounded with flocks 
and herds, which, feeding upon a foil moft fa- 
vourable to their increafe, would be referved for 
times of want*, provided with ftorehoufes pro- 
portioned to the town and garnfon : fuch a 
city would have changed the colony into a king- 
doroi able to fupport itfelf for a long rime; 
whereas it’s prefent opulence does but weaken it, 
and having fuperfliiitics without ncceflaries, it en- 
riches a few proprietors, without 'affording them 
fullenance. * 

Ip the enemy had made themfelves mafiers of 
the fea-coafi, which would not be difputed with 
them, and were defirous of collefling the produce 
of the lands, they would ftand in need of whole 
armies to keep merely upon the defenfis^c ; for the 
continual cxcutfions from the center would not 
permit them to do more than this. The troops in 
the inland parts of the ifland, always fure of a 
refpedlable retreat, might eafily be relieved by re- 
cruits from Europe, which would find no difficulty 
in penetrating to the center of a circle of fo im- 
menfea circumference} whereas all iheEnglifii 
fleets would not be fufficient to fill up the vacancies 
which the climate would be continually making in 
their garrifons. , 

' Notwithstanding the evidence of thefe ad- 
vantages, the projefk of a fonificalion in the moun-‘ 
tains has been dropt, andafyftcm purfued, whichr 
would confine the whole defenceof the ifland to the 
Mole of. St. Nicholas. This new plan could not 
fail of being applauded by the planters, wlio were 
not fond of citadels and garrifons near their 
plantations, as they arc more injurious than thev 
VoL. IV. I i can 
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B o o K can polTibly be beneficial to ’them. They are fen- 
fible, that the whole force being diredled to one 
point, they (hould have none but light troops left 
in their neighbourhood on the three coafts, which 
are fufficient to drive 'away the privateers by the 
affiance pf their batteries; and are, befides, very 
convenient defenders, ever ready to yield without 
refiftance, and to difperfc or capitulate on the Icaft 
intimation of an invafion. ■ i 
.This plan, (6 favourable to private intcrcfl, 
•has alfo met with the approbation of fome perfons 
' vvell verfed in mihiary affairs. They were of 
opinion, that the few troops which the colony 
will admit of, being in a manner lofiinfo large 
an ifland as St. Domingo, would make an ap- 
pearance at ’the Mole. Bombardopoiis is the 
place that has been chofen, as the moft'rcrpcil:- 
able poft. This new city ftands on the margin 
of a plain, which is fufSciently elevated to render 
it cool and . temperate. It’s territory is covered 
with a natural favannah, and adorned with groves 
of palm-trces'of various kinds. It is not com- 
manded ; v/hich Is an uncommon circumftance at 
St. Domingo. ' It might be made a regular forti- 
fication, and of any degree of ftrength. If it did 
not prevent an invafion, it would, at leafi, prevent 
tlie conquerors from getting a firm cftabliihment 
upon the coafts, « • . . t 

. It were to be wifiicd.-ifay the*partizansof this 
new fyftcm, that, from the firft moment the 
works had been begun at the Mole, ithadiatthe 
fame time been fortified to the degree that fo ad- 
vantageous a .fituation would admit of. It. is a 
• freafure, thepofleflton of which fhould have Jiccn 
fecured as-foon as it was difeovered.- Should 
this 'valuable key of Sr. Domingo, and, indeed,' 
of all America, lull into the hands of the Eng- 
hfh, this Gibraltar of America' would be more. 

,1 -fatal 
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fatal to Prance and Spain than cveri that of Eu-b o ojc 

' Xiii. ♦ 

Tope. I <1 ) , . . 

Jt is no wonder, if all the precautions which 
have been taken hitherto for ihc defence of St. . 
Domingo, have been cohdui^ed with (b little 
judgment. As long* as forccaft and protcftion 
Ihall be confined to fecondary means, which can 
only protradV, not prevent, the conqueft of this 
ifland, no invariable plan can be piirfued. Fived 
principles are the cxclufive pnvdegc of fuch pow- 
ers as can depend upon tlieir naval force, to pre- 
vent the lofs, orfecure the recovery ofi-theiroolo-j 


nies. Thofe of France have not hitherto been 
‘guarded by thofe floating arfennis, winch can nt 
the fame time attack and defend ^ but this power 
hath at length beenTOufed, and it’s navy ,is be- 
coming formidable. But does (he govern her 
pofTeflions abroad by the maxims of found policy 
and good order? This is what we Ihall next in- 
quire into. . I 

The Britilh government, ever a£luaied by the 
national fpirit, whicli fcldom deviates from the 
true intCTcfts of the (late, has earned into the 
New World that right of properly which is the 
ground-work of her legifiation. From a convic- 
tion, that man never thinks he hastlie entire pof- 
fenion'‘of any thing/ but what he hts lawfully 
acquired; they, have, indeed, (bid the lands in 
the ifiands but' at a very moderate price to fuch 
as were willing to clear them. I'This hath appear-^ 
ed the fureft way tohaften the cultivation of them, 
and to prevent partiahtiesand jealoufles, thene- 
ceflary confequenccs of a diftnbution guided by 
caprice or favour. 

'France has taken a method feemingly more^s*^’®’ 
generous, but not fo prudent, that of granting tyvvS 
lands to all who applied for them. > In ^the infant eitabh 
Bate of ihefe colonies, a vagabond went into 

I I i 2 midfl. iSand* 
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BOOK midft of the Forefts and marked out the Jpace of 
XIII. greater or lefs extent which he chofc to occupy, 
and fixed it’s limits by cutting down trees all 
around it, j • . , - ^ , 

This confufion could not laft long, and yet 
authority did not choofe to-ftrip thole who had 
thus fettled their* own rights. It was ordained 
only that for the future there ifiiould be no Icgi-' 
timate property but that which was . granted by 
the-adminifirators. Proteflion became then the 
only rule of thedifiributions, without any regard 
to talents or to means. Indeed, it was ftipulated, 
that they fhould begin iheir •fettleracnts within 
a year after the grant, and not dlfcontinue the 
clearing of the ground, upon -pain of forfeiture. 
But, befide the hardlhip of requiring thofe men 
to be at the cxpencc of clearing the land, who’ 
could not afford to purchafe, the penalty fell upon 
thofe only, who not having the advantage of fa- 
mily and fortune, could not make intereft with the 
•great i or upon minors, who being left deflltute 
by the death of their parents, ought rather to have 
been alfificd by the public \ whereas every pro- 
prietor who was well recommended orTupported, 
was not called to account, though he let his grounds 
lie fallow. » - ’ , 

To this partiality, which evidently retarded the’ 
progrefs of the colonies, we may add a number 
of ill-judged ‘filiations relative to cultivation. 
Firft, It was required of every perfon who obtained 
a grant of land, to plant 500 trenches of manioc 
for every Have lie had upon his plantation. Tins' 
order was equally detrimental both to private and 
public intereft, as it compelled the 'planter to 
^ encumber his ground with this ordinary produc- 
‘ tion, when it was able to yield richer crops; and 
rendered the poor grounds, which were only fit 
for this k'nd of ciihurc, ufelefs. This double 

error 
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error could not but leflen the growth of all kinds c o o K 
'of commodities; and. Indeed, this law, which, 
laid areftraint upon the difpofal of properly^ 
ttever been ftriftly put in execution ; but as it has 
alfo never been repealed, it fliH remains a fcourge 
in the hand of an ignorant, capricious, or violent 
miniftcr, who may chufe to make ufe of it againft 
the inhhbitanis. This evil, great as it is, is, how- 
ever',* the leaft of ihofe they have to complain of 
from'adminiftraiion. ’ The reftraint of the Agra- 
rian law IS ftill increafed by the burden of labours 
■impofcd upon the vaffals. ’ t f 

f Therb Avas a time in Europe, that of the feudal • 
government, when gold aod filver was little re- 
garded in' public or private tranfaflions. The 
nobles ferved the ftate, not with their purfes, but 
with their perfons; and'thofe of their vaffals, 
who were their property by right of conqueft, 
paid them a kind of quit-rent or homage, either 
in the; fruits of the earth, .or in fo much labour. 
‘Thefeciiftoms, fo dcftruftive to men and lands, « 
tended to perpetuate that barbarity to which they 
owed their rife. But at length they were gradu- 
ally laid afide, as the authority of kings prevailed 
m overthrowing the independence and tyranny of 
the great, by reftoring freedom to the people. 

The prince,' now become the foie mailer, aboUih-^ 
cd, as a magiftrace, fome abuiesanfing from the* 
right of war, which deflroys every other right. 

But fevcral of ihefe ufurpaiiops, which time had 
confecrated, were ftill retained. That of the 
average, or a certain proportion of labour requir- 
ed of the vaflals, has been kept up in fome ftates, 
where the nobles have lofl: almofl every advantage, 
lliough the people have not acquired any. The 
liberty -of France is at this day Infringed by this 
public bondage ; and this injuilice has been re- 

j . dneed 
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boo Kduccd Into a fyftcm,'fis if to'givc it a’colour of 

Who would imagine that in the mod enlight- 
ened age of the nation, at n lime when the rights 
of man have been mod rigidly difcufled, when 
the principles of natural morality have no longer 
been contradifled, under the 'reign of a benefi- 
cent king, under humane minidcrs, nnd under 
upright magiftrates ; who would imagine, that it 
(hould have been pretended to be confident with 
the order of jofticc andi agreeable to the condi^tu- 
tion of the date, that a’fet of- unhappy peo^e 
who have no property, idiould be dragged from 
-(heir huts, taken from their repofe, or from their 
labours, they, their wives, their children, and 
their cattle, in order, to go and exhaud.ihem- 
felves after long fatigues in labours of a. new 
kind} in the conftruidion of roads, more pompous 
than they areiurcful, for the benefit of thofe who 
pofTefs every thing, and this wuhodnpay and with- 
,cut food. » ' ' _ 

O MEW ’'tvhofe hearts are of dec), go one dep 
•further, and jou will loon perfuade yourfelves 
that you are allowed* .. .‘But here, let me hold' 
indignation would carry me too far. It is,’ how- 
ever, proper to warn government, that the dread- 
ful fydem of vaflalage is dill more fatal to the co‘* 
Ionics. ' ' * ' ^ 

The culroreof thefe lands, from the nature of 
the climate and of the produftions, requiring ex- 
•pedition, cannot eafily fpare a number of hands to 
be fent to a great didance, and employed m 
public works, whkh are often 'nfelefs, .and 
.never be carried on but by idle perfons,' Jf the 
mother-country, with all the various. means fhe 
can employ, has never yet been able tocorreid or 
mitigate the hardfhips of vaflalage, die ought to 
‘confider what evils mud refult from them beyond*^ 
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'the Teas, where the direftion of thcfe <works isB o o K 
^committed to two overfeers,*wlio can" neither be . . 
■dired\ed,'cenfiired,'nor.controuled,‘in the arbi- 
trary exercife of. abfolute power. But the burden 
/of thefe fervices is light,' when rompared with that 
of the taxes. u , ^ . t 

• -A' TAX maybe defined to be a contribution to- Are the 
•wards public expence, necefiary for the preferva- taxes pr^ 
'tion of. private .property. Thcipeaceable enjoy* 

ment ‘of, lands and revenues ^requires a proper French 
force to defend them from invafion, and a police *^“‘^** 
that fecures 'the .liberty -of* cuhivating .them. 
-Whatever » is 'paid tovvards the maintenance of . 
'public order,’ is right and juft •» whatever is levied 
beyond this, is exto'rtion. ' Notv, all the govern- 

• mentjexpences which the motherrcountry is at 

for the 'Colonies, are repaid her by the reftraint 
laid upon them,' to cultivate for her 'alone, and 
*in fuch a 'manner as is beft adapted to her wants. 
This'fubjeiftion is the moft burdenfome of all 
.tributes,! and ought to exempt them from all 
other taxes. ' ■ » • ’ 

Any one muft be convinced of this truth, who 
.refieflson the difference of' fnuation between the 
:01d World and the New. 'In Europe, fubfiftence 
.and home confumpiion are the principal objedl of 
culture and of manufa^furcs ;* exportation only 
carries off the overplus. In the iflands^ the whole 
is to be exported. There life. and property arc 
^ equally precarious. . *» ..k* 

Jn Europe, war only deprives the manufadlurer 
■.■anb ftte’ntfiDanhman df' fne frabe to 'foreign coun- 
. tries j .they ftili have their rcfource in that which 
circulates in theinlcrnal part of the kingdom. In 
the iflands, hoftilitics annihilate every thing} thece' 
arc no more falcs, no more purchafes, no more cir- 
culation } the planter hardly recove tt hia cofts. * 
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K In Europe,' the owner of a fmall cftatc,'whots 
able to make only a few crepences, itnprovcs'his 
land as much in proportion as he who hath a wide 
domain and immcnle treafures. Jntheiflands, the 
improvement of the fmaUeft plantation requites a 
tolerable flock to begin with. * t 

I In Europe, it is commonly one citizen that is 
indebted to another ; and the (late is not impo- 
.verifhed by thefe private debts. Thofe of the 
iflands arc of a different nature. Many planters, 
in order to carry on the labour of clearing their 
grounds, and to repair the lofles incurred by the 
misfortunes of war, whicli liad put a flop to their 
.exports, have been obliged to Iwrrow fueh large 
fums, that they may be confidered rather as farm* 
ing the trade, than as proprietors of the planta- 
tions. - r , 

; Whether, thefe refieflions have not occurred 
to the French miniftry, or whether particular «c- 
cumftances have obliged tliem to depart from their 
plant certain it is, they have added frefh taxes to 
the obligation already laid on the colonics to draw 
all their ncccflaries from France, and to fend thi* 
thcr all their own commodities. Every Negro has 
been taxed. 'In fomc fettleracnts, this poll-tax 
has been confined to the working blacks ; in others, 
it was laid on all the flaves without diffindlioo. 
Both thefe arrangements have been oppofed by the 
colony aflcmblcd at St. Domingo. Let us now 
judge of the force of their arguments. 

Children, old and infirm men, makei.up. 
about one-tbird of the /flaves. Far from being 
ureful to the planter, fome of them are only a 
burden, which humanity alone can prompt him 
tto fupport, while the reft can afford him but 
diflant and uncertain hopes It is difficult to 
conceive how the treafury fliould have thought 
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'of taxing ati object that ts already chargeable tan o o K 
the owner. i 1 . 

‘ The poU*tax upon blacks extends beyond the 
•grave • that is to fay, it is fixed upon a perfon who 
fcxifts no more. IF a fiave fhould die after the af- 
fclTmcnt has been made, the planter, who is al- 
Tcady unhappy on account of the diminution in his 
income and of his capital, is fill! obliged to pay a 
tax, which reminds him of*his lofics, and makes 
him feel them more fenfibly. 

Even the working flaves arc not an exaft tariff 
of the appraifement of a planter’s income. With 
a few Negroes, a good foil will yield more than a 
poor one with a great number. The commodities 
are not all of the fame value, though they arc all 
procured by the labour of thofc perfons upon 
whom the tax is equally laid. The changing from 
one kind of culture to another, which the ground 
requires, fufpends for a while the produce ofTabour* 
Drougiits, inundations, fires, devouring infetfls, 
often deftroy the fruits of»labour, Suppofe all 
things alihej-a- Icfs number of hands makes in 
proportion a lefs quantity of fugar; either becaufc 
the whole of the wants muft be taken into confi- 
deration, or bccaufe labour is truly advantageous 
fo far only as the mofl: favourable opportunities 
can be improved. 

- Thc poll-tax upon blacks becomes dill more 
opprefllve in time of war. A planter who cannot 
then difpofe of his commodiiies, and muft run in 

dfiv .kepjp A\r> .hl« .lan4 

is further obliged to pay a tax for flaves, whofe 
labour will hardly be equivalent to their mainte- 
nance. Nay, he is often conftrained to fend them 
at a diftance from his plantation for thc imaginary 
wants of the colony, to fopport them there at his 
own expence, and to lee them perifii wuliout any 
rcafbn, while he is under thc fevere neceflity 
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"ijoblcof rej^acing them one tinte or other, if’* cv^r 
Ire means to retrieve his w afled and almoft rum- 
' *cd lands. '' ' ' j ^ ■ 

' The burden of the poll-tax was flill heavier 
upon fuch of the proprietors as were abfent From 
the colony, for thefe were condemned to pay the 
tax treble} which was the more unjuft, as it was 
‘matter of indifference to France v. hether her com- 
modities were confunred at home or in the iflands. 

_ Could it be her intention to hinder the emigra- 
tion of the colonifts > But it is only by the mild- 
*nefb of the government tliat citizens carf be in- 
duced to fix in a country, not by prohibitions and 
•penalties Befides/men who by hazardous labours 
earned on in a fultiy climate, liad coninbuted to 
•the public prafperiry, ought to have been indulged 
dn the liberty of-cnding-thcir da}s m the temps* 
'rate regions of the mother-country. Nothing 
could more efTedtuallyroure the ambition and afti* 
\iiy of numbers of idle people, than to be fpsiSla* 
tors of their fortune; and tlie flnte might thus be 
tcheved of the load of thefe ufclel? tnen, to the pro- 
fit of indiHlry'and commerce. X' ' ’ i 'I 
’ Nothing can be more detrimental to both 
•than this taxing of the blacks, as the neccllity of 
•felling obliges the planter to lower the price of his 
commodities A moderate price may be an advan- 
'tageous circumffahee,' when it is the refuit of great 
plenty, and of a very quick circulation. But it i*! 
Yuinous to be obliged to lofe conftantly upon onc^ 
mcrfchandifc, in order to pay taxes Finance, is 
like a foul ulcer, 'in which the mortified fiefh dc- 
Altr JL»v^ as Ab? i 

conveyed into the wound by the circulation,' it 
becomes corrupted there while it fuppHes^it.il.' The 
•profits of trade arc all abforbed by ihcTrcafur)*, 
which is contlmially receiving, wtrliout fnakmg 
, , any returns. . , •."’■r 

, UjSTt.V4. 
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' Lastly, it is a'^very difficult* matter'^to levy BOOK 
this tax. Every proprietor muft give in an 
.nual account of the number of his'flaves. ;To" 
prevent 'falfe entries, they muft be verified by 
clerks, or cxcifemen.i Every Negro that is not 
entered rouft: be forfeited; which is a very abfurd 
praftice, becaufe every labouring Negro is fo 
•much fiock; and by the forfeiture of him the 
.culture is diminifhed, and the very objedl for 
which the'duty was laid, is annihilated. Thus it 
‘happens that in the colonies,' where the fucceft of 
every thing depends upon the tranquillity which is 
enjoyed, a deftiuAive war is carried on between 
the financier and the planter. Law*fuits> are 
.numerous, removals frequent, rigorous meafures 
become neceffary, and the cofis are great and 
•ruinous. . • • ' . . ‘ . 

r: Ir the Negro-lax be unjuft in it’s extent, unequal 
,in n’s. repartition, and complicate in tlie mode of 
levying it, the tax laid upon the commodities that 
are carried out of the colonies is nearly as injudi- 
cious. The government have ventured to impofe 
this duty, from ajperfuafion that it would fall 
entirely upon the confumerand the merchant; but 
there cannot be a more dangerous error in political 
ccconomy than this is. 

f The a€k of confuming does not fupply money 
to buy what is confumed ; this muft be gained by 
labour ; and all labour, if things are traced up to 
their origin, is, in fadl, paid by the firft proprietor 
'out oF the produce of the earth. This bem% the 
cafe, < no one article can be always growing dearer, 
but all the reft muft rife in proportion.. In this 
fituation, there is no profit to be made upon any 
of them. If this equilibrium between the articles 
of commerce be removed, the confumpiion of the 
advanced article will decrcafe j and, if it decreaie, 
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"B O o K the ' price will fall oFcourfe, and the deamcfs will 
been only tranfient. 

’ The merchant can no more take the duty upon 
him, than the conlumcr. . He may, indeed,- ad- 
vance it once or twice ; but if he cannot make -a 
natural and neceflary profit upon the commodities 
fo taxed, he will foon difcontinue that branch of 
trade. To hope that competition will force him 
to take the payment of the duty out of his profits, 
h to fuppofe that they were exorbitant ; and that 
the competition, which was then mfufficient, will 
become more confiderablc when the profits arc Icfs, 
If, on the other hand, things were as they ought 
to be, and the profits no more than neceflaiy, it 
ds fuppofing that the competition will, fubfjft, 
though the profits that gave rife to it fubfift no 
longer. We muft admit all thefe abfurditics, or 
allow that it is the planter in the idands who pa)S 
the duty, uhetheritbeiened from the fir/T, fecond, 
or hundredth hand. • r' 

Far from thus burdening the cultivation of the. 
colonies with taxes, .{t ought to be encouraged by 
liberalities ; fince by the ftatc of reftraint in which 
trade is kept, thefe liberalities, with all the advan- 
tages arifingfrom them, mull neceflanly return to 
the mother-country. r - ' 

Ir the fitiiation of the fiate, that is in arrears on 
account of Jofies or mifmanagement, will not ad- 
mit of liberalities oreafing the fulyeds of thpir 
burdenr, the payment of the taxes in the colonies 
ihemfelves might, at leafi, be fupprefled, and the 
produce of them levied at home. This would be 
the next belt fyftcm that could be purfued, and 
would be equally agreeable to the Old and New' 
World. I 

Nothing islbpleafing to an American, as to 
remove from bis fight every thing thak denotes his 
dependence. Wearied with the importunities of 
collectors, 
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co\!ct^oTS» he abhors (landing taxes, and dreads n o o K 
the increafe of tliem. He in vain feeks forsthac . ^ 

liberty which he thought to have found at tlic 
diftance of two thoufand leagues from Europe. 

He difdains a yoke which purfues him'acrofs 
the rtorms of the ocean. Difeontented, and in- 
wardly repining at the redratnt he flill feels, he 
thinks with indignation on his name country*, 
which, .under the name of mother, calls for his 
blood, inftcad of Feeding lum. Removcthcimage- 
of his chains from his fight ; let his riches pay 
their tribute to the Tnoiher-counlry’only at land- 
ing there, and he will fancy himfelf free and pri- 
vileged ; though at the fame time, by lowering 
the value of his own commodities, and enhancing 
the price of thofe that come from Europe, he, in 
fa6l, ultimately bears the load of a tax of which he 
fs Ignorant. 

Navioatoks will alfo find an advantage in pay- ' 
ing duties only upon goods that haie readied the 
place of their deftination in their full value, -^rfd 
without any rilk, and will reftore the capital of 
their ftock along with the profits. They will not 
then have the mortification of having purchafed of 
the Prince the very hazards of (hipwrcck, and of 
lofing a cargo for which they had paid duty at 
embarking. Their '(hips, on the contrary, will 
bring back, in mcrchandife, the amount of the 
dutyj and the produdlions being advanced in 
value by exportation, -the duty will hardly be ' 
felt. » • . ' . 

r Lastly, the confumer himfelf will be a ^inef 
by it ; becaufc the coionift and the merchant can- 
not benefit by any regulation, of .which in time 
• the confumer will not experience the good effedls. 

All the taxes will no fooner be reduced to a finglc 
oncj but trade will be clogged with fewer forma- 
lities, fewer del.i}s, fevter ‘^cliarges, and conle- 
1 quently 
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of this defisn is perpctoally retarded by frcfhsooK 
demands. « ^ ^ ^ 

‘ .Hence it appears, that it would be highly 
ceflary that the treafury, deftined for the duties on 
the produdkions of the colonics, Ihould be kept 
wholly feparate from that deftined to receive the 
revenues of the kingdom. The fums depofited 
there, as in truft, would always be ready to an- 
fwer the demands of thofc fetilcmenis. The co- 
lonift who aUvavs has ftock to fend over to 
Europe, would gladly give it for bills of exchange, 
when he was once aflured that they would nicer 
with no delays or difEcftlttes in the payment of 
them. Tills kind of bank.wooIH Toon create an- 
other means of communication between the mo-t 
xher-country and the tftands*, tlie court would 
be better acquainted with the ftaic of tlicir affaire 
in ihefe diftant countries, and would recover the 
credit they have long fmee loft ; but which is of 
the uimolt confcquence, cfpccially in pme of war. 

We ftiall now put an end to our difcufllons on 
taxes, and confidcr the regulations refpefling the 
militia 

' The French iflands, Jikc tliofe of other na- Is the m!- 
tions, had no regular > troops at firft. The ad- 
venturers, who had conquered, them, looked 
on the right of defending ihcmfelves as a privi-french 
lege; and the defeendents of thofc intrepid 
thought ihcmfclvcs fufficicnlly ftrong- to guard 
their own poflcfiions. They had nothing, in- 
dwA, hittv *0/ 'n.'pUfe, -u 'vihiahi 

landed fome lailors and. Ibldrcrs, as'undifcip ined 
asthemfeUes j m - 

, The fituation of affairs has, indeed, undergone 
an alteration. As tlicfc fettlements became more 
confiderable, it was tobeexpcQcd that they^vould, 
fooncr or later, be attack^ by numerous Euro- 
oMn nnH ^^d tUis jTiadc it nccclTary 

to 
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oF this defign is perpetually retarded by frclh B o o it 

demandc . 

Hence it appears, that it would be highly 
ceflary that the treafury, deftincd for the duties on 
the produdlions of the colonics, fhould be kept 
wholly feparaie from that dcftincd to receive the 
revenues of the kingdom The fums depofited 
there, as m truft, would always be ready to an- 
fsver the demands of thole fcttlements The co 
lonift who always has (lock to fend over to 
EuropCj would gladly give it for bills of exchange, 
when he was once aftiired that they would meet 
with no delays or difficiiliies lo the payment of 
them This Kind of bank would foon create an- 
other means of communication b^ivyeen the mo-i 
th6r-cduntry and the iflands, the court would 
be better acquainted with the /late of their affairs 
jn tliefe diftant countries, and would recover the 
credit they have long fmcc loft , but which is of 
the iitmoft confequence, crpccially in time of war. 

We ftiall now put an end to our difcuflions on 
taxes, and confider the regulations refpedling the 
miliiia 

The French iflands, like tliofe of other na Is ihe tax* 
tions, had no regular troops at firft The 
venturers, who had conquered them, looked up 
on the right of defending ihcmfelves as a privi F«nch 
lege , and the dcfcendenis of thofe mircpid men 
thought tbemfehes fufficicnily ftrong to guard 
their own polTeflions They had nothing, in- 
deed, to do but to rcpulfc a few veffels, which 
landed fome failors and foldters, as undifcip ined 
asthemfeUes j 

The fituation of affiirs ha«, indeed, undergone 
an alteration As thefe fettlemenis became more 
confiderable, it wns tobe-expefted that they would, 
fooner or later, be attacked by numerous Euro- 
pean fleets and armies , and this made it ncccflary 
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BOO Kquently the commodities can be’ Ibid at a more 

^Xlll. reafonable rate. 

This fyftem of moderation, which every thing 
feems to point out as the fittefl, will be eafily ln« 
troduced. All the produflions of the iflands are 
fiilye 6 \, at their entry into the kingdom, to a duly 
known by the name of Domains 'd'Occident, or 
Wellern Domain, which is lived ar three'and a lialf 
per cent, with eight (bis* per pound. The value 
of ihefe produdtions, which is the rule for the pay- 
ment of the duty, is determined in the months of 
January and July. It is fixed at twenty, or five 
and twenty per cent, below the real price. The 
weftern office allows, befides, a morcconfiderable 
tare than the feller in trade does. Add to this du- 
ty that which the commodities pay at the cuftom-' 
houfes of the colonics, which produces nearly the 
fame, and thofe that arc paid in the inland parts of, 
the iflands i and we (hall have the whole of the re- 
venue which the government draws from the fettle* 
menis in America. ’ 

If this fund were confounded with the other 
revenues of the ftaie, we might be apprehenfive 
that if was not applied to it’s deftination, which 
fhould .be folely the protedlion of the iflands. 
The unforefeen exigencies of the royal ireafury 
would infallibly divert it into another cliannc). 
There are fomc moments when the critical flare 
of the difcafe will not admit of calculating the* 
inconvenienccsof the remedy.' The mofl urgent 
neceffity engroffes all the attention. Nothing 
then 18 fecured from^ the hand of arbitrary power, 
urged by the wants of the prefent moment. The 
miniftry is’continuaUy drawing out of the treafury, 
■under the delufivc hopes of replacing in a ,fliort 
time what they have received j but the execution 


of 
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oF this dcfign is perpetually retarded by frclhe o o K* 
demands. * - . r 

, Hcnce it appears, that it would be highly 
celTaiy’ that the treafury, deftined for the duties on 
the produflions of the colonics, fliould be kept 
wholly feparate from that deftined to receive the 
revenues of the kingdom. The fums depofited 
there, as in truft, would always be ready to an- 
fvver the demands of thofe fcttlements. The co- 
lonift v.ho always has flock to fend over to 
Europe, would gladly give k for bills of exchange, 
when he was once aflured that they would meet 
with no delays or difSchliies m the payment of 
them. This kind of bank .would foon create an- 
other means of communication beivyeen the mo-r 
th^r-country and the illands j . the court would 
be better accjuaintcd with the flaie of their affairs 
in thefe diftant countries, and would recover the 
credit they have long fmee loft ; but which is of 
the uimolt confcquence, efpcclally in time of war. 

We fliall now put an end to our difcuflions on 
taxes, and confider the regulations refpefling the 
militia 

' The French iflands, like thofe of other na-laiheiat, 
tions, had no regular troops at firft. The ad- 
venturers, who had conquered them, looked up- 
on the right of defending ihemfelves as a privi-f«nch 
lege i and the dcrcendcms of thofe intrepid 
thought thcmfclves fufficiemly ftrong 10 guard 
their own pofleffions. They had nothing, in- 
deed,. to do but to rcpulfe a few veffelSv vvbich. 
landed fome failors and foldiers, as undifcip ined 
asthemfelves c 


, The fituation of affairs has, indeed, undergone 
an alteration. As thefe fcttlements became more 
confiderable, it was to be expefted that they.would, 
fooner or later, be attack^ by numerous Euro- 
pean fleets and armies j and this made it ncccflary 
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B o o K to icnd them other defenders. The event has 
. flicwn the infuffidcncy of a few fcattered battalions^ 

to oppofe the land and fta forces of England^ The 
colonies themfelves have been convinced that their 
own efforts could never prevent a revolution ; and 
fearing that a fruiilcfe rcfiftance would only exaf- 
perate a vifforious enemy, they were more irl- 
clined to capitulate than to fight. Having be- 
came poifffca! calculators^ thetr weakneCs made 
them fenfible that they were unfit for military ope- 
rations, and they have contributed their money in 
order to be difeharged >fiom a fervice, which, 
though glorious in it*6 principle, had degenerated 
into a burdenfome (ervitude. The militia was 
fupprclTedin 1763. 

This a£l ot compliance has been applauded by 
thofe who only o^nfidered this inftituoon as the 
means of preferving the colonics from all foreign 
invafions. They very fenfibly imagined, that it 
was unreafonablc to require that men, who were 
grown old under the hardlhips of a fcorching cli- 
mate, in order to raife a large fortune, (hould ex- 
pofe themfelves to the lame dangers as thofe poor 
vidfiras of our ambition, who are perpetually ha- 
zarding their lives for a pay which is not fufficienC 
for tlicir fubfiftence. Such a facrifice hath Appear- 
ed to them too unrcafonablc to expedk it Ihoiild be 
complied with ; and the niiniftry, who faw the im- 
propriety of keeping up fuch a vain and burden- 
fbme fervice, have ^erefore'difeontinued it, and 
been commended. 

Those who are betfer- acquainted with the 
American feitlcments, have not judged fo favour- 
ably of this innovation. The mihtia, fay they, 
is neceflary to prclerve the interior police of the 
iflands, to prevent 'the revolt of the flavesj to 
check the incurfions of the fugitive Negroes, to 
hinder the banditti from alTemblingin troo^; to 
• ‘ protedl 
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protect the navigation along the coafts, and toB o tJ K 
keep off the privateers If the inhabitants be ^ 

embodied, if they have neither commanders nor 
ftandards, how can they avert fo many dangers r" 

How vvill It be pofljble to diflipatc there dellruc- 
tive calamines, when they have not been able to 
check them before they broke out ? From whence 
will a ife that harmony and uniformity of ad^ion, 
without winch nothing can be earned on with 
propriety > 

These reflexions, which, though Unking and 
natural, had at firft efcaped the court of Vcrnilles, 
ibon produced an alteration m their conduX 
They became convinced of the ncceflity of reflor- 
ing the militia, but without giving up the taxes 
which were agreed to for the fupport of the re* 
gular troops It was a difficult matter to dlf- 
pofe the people to confent to this arrangement. 

The miniftry negotiated, bribed, and threatened 
Ouadalupe and Martinico, though difpleafed with 
ihe abufts^ committed by an inconflant and pre- 
cipitate authority, fubmuted at length, m 1767, 
to the willies of admmiftration, but this example 
did not make the imprcffion upon St Domingo 
that was defired, and perhaps expeXed The 
year following it became necefiary to carry on 
a war agamft this rich colony, and tt was not till 
after the raagidratcs of the weft and Ibuih of the 
ifland had been thrown into pnfon, and till the 
earth was drewed with dead bodies, that it was 
poffible to reduce to fubmiffion the planters, 
exatperared "by the vexations of a rapacious go 
vernment 

Since this period, unfortunately damped with 
charaXers of blood, all the inhabiiunts of the other 
hemifpbere are again embodied The obliga 
tions that are impofed by this kind of regiftering 
are various, and arc not yet properly explained. 

V 0 L.IV Kk This 
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too kTHIs obfcurity, which is always dangerous in the 
xni. hands of rulers, who arc perpetually intent upon 
* the extending of their junfdidlion, keeps the ci- 
tizens in continual alarms for their liberty, which 
they are more jealous of in the colonies than we 
arc in Europe 5 it expofes them to numberlcfs 
vexations. The evils it has occafioned have ex- 
cited a deteftation for this kind of fervitude, which 
none but tyrants or flaves can be furprifed at. Jt 
isneceflTary, if polTible, to eradicate the impref* 
fions of the palf, and remove all miftrufi: for the 
future. The legiflature will fuccced in this by 
making all ihofe alterations in the form of the , 
militia, which .are confillent with it’s objedt j 
^ which is, to maintain public order and fafety. 
The welfare of the people is the great end of all 
authority. If the aAions of the fovereign do not 
lend to this end, his cxiftence will be fupported 
only by the afliftanceof money,, or the fanilion 
of old records, which time will deftroy, or pollc- 
ritv dcfpire. In vain does flattery raife number* 
leis and magnifleent mon’uments to princes ^ the 
hand of man crc6ls them, but it is the heirt that 
confccraics them, and aflcflion that renders them 
immortal Wiihoui this, public trophies are only 
a proof of the meannefs of the people, not of the 
greatnefs of the ruler. There is one ftatue in 
Hdris, the fight of which makes every heart exulr 
with fcniimcnts of affcdlion. Every eye is turned 
with complacency towards this image of patcrnalt 
and popular goodnefe. The tears ol thediftreflcd ^ 
filently call upon it under the liardlhfps of oppref- 
fiori. Men Tcfcrctly Weis the hero it immortalizes. 
Ah’ voices unite m cefehrate his memory after two 
centuries are clapicd. His name is in veneration , 
to the lutermoft parts of America. In every heart 
he protefls againft the abufes of authority ; he de- 
clares againll the ufUrpationsof thc.rightsof the 
' ' people ; 
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people ; he promifes the fulycfts the rcdrefs of theirB o O K 
grievances, and an incrcafe of profperity j and de« . ^ 

mandsboth oftheminiftry. ^ ‘ 

Among the circumftances which require rcfor-isihcte- 
mation, we ought to reckon a cuftom eftablilhed^^J^j®"®^ 
in the French pofleffions in the 'New World, of tance pro- 
dividing equally the paternal inheritance among all *«- 

the children, and the inheritance of a relation preach ’ 
among all the coheirs. ‘ ' iflands? 

We hold in abhorrence, with all rcafonable 
men, whom pride or prejudice have not corrupt- 
ed, the abfurd right of primogeniture, winch 
transfers the entire patrimony of a family to the' 
eldefl: fon, whofe morals arc corrupted by it;" 
which reduces his biothcis and fiftcrs to a (late of 
indigence, and punilhes them, as it were, for the 
cafual fault of having been born’a few years too 
late. Are they the Icfs legitimate on that ac- 
count P 'and is the perfon who hath given them 
exiftence the lefs rcrponfible for their happinefs ? 

A chief of a family is nothing more than a depo-' 

/Itary ; and is a depofitary ever allowed to make ^ 
an unequal dwifion of his trull between peifons 
who have an equal claim ? If a lavage Ihould be 
in poiTenion, at his death, of two bows, and 
Ihould have two children*, and if he Ihould be 
afkcd, what was to be done with the two bows; 
would he not anfwer, that one Ihould be given to 
each of his children? And if he were to bequeath' 
them both to one, would it not be underllood’ 
that he had confidered the excluded child as not 
6emg dis own otfspnng:^ in tfic countries where “ 
this monllrous cuftom of difinhenting is autho- 
rized, the father is the Icafl refpeifled by all ; by • 
the eldell, becaufe he can take nothing away from^ 
him , and by the youngeft -children, bbcaufe he 
can give them nothing To filial'afFcdfion, which’ 
is extinguilhed, Aicceeds a meannefs of fenti- 
^ IC k a ment, 
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BOOKment, which accoftoma three or^ four children* 
almoft as foon as they are born* to cringe' to one 
alone, who from this circumllance conceives i 
degree of perfbnal importance, which feldom 
fails to render him inlbient. Refpeftable parents, 
are apprchenfive of multiplying around them a 
number of indigent perlbns, who are to be con* 
demned to celibacy. The whple inheritance is 
placed in the hands of a madman, whofe'difllpa* 
tions can only be put a flop to ^ fubflitution, 
whicliMs another evil. Calamines of fo great mag- 
nitude muif neceflarily fugged the idea, that the, 
right of primogeniture, which was not originally^ 
confecrated by fupcrllition, and which defpotifm 
hath ho intereft in perpetuating, will,' fooner or 
later, be aboUfhcd. It is the remains of feudal 
barbarifrh, which our dcfcchdenls will one day be 
alhamed of. 

The law of equality, however, Mvhich feems 
dictated by nature-, which occurs" inftanlly to 
every jud and good man; which leaves no doubt 
. in the mind as to it’s rc^iiude and utility ; th« 
law may fometimes, perhaps, bcprgudlcialtothe 
prefervation of focicty. Wc have an indance of 
this In the French idands, which it diverts from 
the end of their dedinaiion, and gradually paves 
the way for their ruin. 

This divifion wasneceffary at thefird formation 
of colonies, immente trafts of lands were to be, 
cleared This could not be done \\ithout people ; 
nor could men, who had quitted their own country 
for want, be any otherwlfe fixed in thofe didanc 
and delcri regions, than by airigningthcm a pro- 
perty. Had the goicrament refufed to grant them 
lands, they would have wandered about from one 
place to another i they would have begun to efta- 
blifh various fcttlements, and liaveliad the difap- 
pointmcnt to find, that none of them would attain 
I to 
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to tliat'degVee'of prbfpenty ^'to become ufeful'toB o o K 
the mother-countryi, . ' ; xni. . 

; But Tmce ,mhentances,'‘to6,extenrive at’ firft,' 
have in prqcefs onime been ’reduced by 'a' reriespf 
fuccefnonsran^'byrthe^fubdmribns of .^ares,' to 
fucli a cqmpafs 'as renders* them fit to. facilitate cul-. 
tivatidn’} Tmce i'hey 'h'ave been fb limited as hot to 
lie fallow for wahiof hands pifoportionable yq'ih’eir 
extent, a further.divifion of lands wonid againj-e- 
duce them lo'nbthing.- In ^ropej’-an^obfeure 
man, "Who has But a few acres of land, will ntahe , 
that little eftaie^ more advantagcqus to him in pro-! 
portion, Jhan an opulent nian. will the' immehfe 
property yheds poflefTed of,! eitherby inheritance 
or-cUanceT', In .’America, iHe hat’ore of 'tbe pro-’ 
dnitions, ''which al’e very valuable • tHe im'ccftainty 
of the .crops’, which arc but; few ‘in their kind; 
the quantity of;flaves,. of 'caule, of uienfils'nycef- 
fary for 'a plantation ; all. this ‘requires a’ large 
flock, which they’have n'ot'in feme, and. will fbon' 
want in airdie colonics, ifUhe lands be parcelled 
out and divided more and thore .by hereditary fuc- 
ceflionk* - {V , ■ . ■ .! - v 

' Ip a'.failier leave an eflateof 30,060 livres * a' 
year, and this efl'ate be'equally.divided between' 
three children, they will all be ruined if they.rhake 
three diflinil plantations; ifieone,' becaufe he has’ 

Been made to pay too much for the buildings, and 
becaufe he has too few Negroes^ and too little land 
in proportion; 'tbs otlier two, becaufe they muft 
build before they can begin upon the culture'of 
thefr fand.. They will aO be equally ruined, if the 
whole plantation Ih'ould remain in the’ hands of 
oriyof ilie three. In a country . where a creditor 
is in a werfe (late than any other man, efiates 
have rifea to an. immoderate value. 'The pofTef- 

' ' . - (br 
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O Kfor of the whole will be very fortunate If he Is 
obliged to pay no more for intereft than the net 
produce of the plantation. Now, as the primary 
Jaw of nature is the procuring of fnbfiftcnce, he 
will begin with procuring that without paying 
his debts. Thefe will accumulate, “and he will 
foon become infolvent, and the confufion confc- 
quent upon fitch a fituation will end in the ruin 
of the whole family. 

The only v/ay to remedy thefe diforders, is to 
abahfh the equality of the divifian of land. In 
this enlightened age, government fhould fee the 
neceflity of letting the colonies be more flocked 
with rhings than with men. The wildom of the 
legiflature will* doubtlcfs, had out foroe compcn- 
fation for thofe it has injured, and in fome mea- 
fure facrificed to the welfare of the coriynuniiy. 
They ought to be placed upon frcfh lands, and 
to fubfift by their own labour. This is the 
only way to maintain this fort of mcnj and 
their indudry would open a frefii fource of wealth 
to the date. 

At the conclulion of the peace, a favourable 
opportunity offered iifclf for making the propodd 
alteration in St. Lucia and Guiana. The French 
ought not to have ncglcfled this opportunity, per* 
. haps the only one that will offer, to repeal the law. 
relating to the divlfions of edates, by didnbuting 
10 thofe, whofe cxpcdlations they had frudrated, 
fuch lands as th^ intended to cultivate} and 
by giving them thofe conCdcrable Turns that have 
been expended to no purpofe, as tlie necefTary ad- 
vance for carnfmj: on the culuvation. Men in- 
ured to the climate, acquainted with the only 
kind of culture that could poflibly be thought of, 
encouraged by the example, affidance, and ad- 
vice of their own.familics, andaidcdby (heffaves 
with wluch gpvcramcni would have fupphed 

them, 
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them, were much fitter for this purpofe\han a fetB § p • 
of profligate men; colIe(5l^ from the '• 

Europe! and were not much more likely to raife 
new cblonies'to that pitch of' vvealth.and prof- 
perity which niigbt Jje expefl:^. 'Unfortunately, 
it 'was not forefeen; 'that the firft colonies in Ame- 
rica muft have' increafed by flow degrees and of 
tbe'mfelves, with thc'Iofs of a great^mahy men! 
or by extraordinary exertions of bravery ’and pa- 
tience,' becaufc’they had no competition tofup- 
port i but "that the fucceeding fcttlcroenis could 
orily'fae formed' ^' thc 'natural means of p'opula- 
tion; as an old (warm begets a new one.' The 
overfiowingsof population in one iflandVnuftfpread. 
into another; and the fapcrflouicsof a rich colony! 
fiirnifh neceffaries to'an ihfarit (ettlemch?. This 
is the natural order’ which good policy poims'out 
to mafitime and commercial powers. AH 'other' 
methods are irfauonal and deftruftive. Though 
‘the court of Verfaillcs have 'overlooked -this plain’ 

' prtriciplevpfodudive’of fo much good, this’ is no 
reafon why they fliould reject the propofa! of put- 
ting 'a' flop to the further divifion'of lands If 
the neceflity cf fuch a law be evident, it' muft b'c 
ena^cd, though the preftm time be lefs' favoiir- 
obleihari that which has bech'ncgleiflcd. When 
the ’planiatio'ns'arc’feflbred io their ftate’of prof- 
perity, by .the fu'pp'rcflion of 'ihaidivifion of land, 
which prec|udcs'cvery'rhcans of improvement, the 
planters may then be compelled to clear them- 
Telves .of ’the 'debts wirh- which their plantations 
arendwbppreflcd. .' *• 

Part of tbefe debt's ’originaied from the claims Has the 
that 'were allowed by -'an injudicious’ law, " to ‘the 
feveral coheirs. This diftrefled*fituation hath'in-contrafted 
creafed in proportion as the colonies have acquired ' 
more wealth. When they had increafed fo far, 
that the number of inhabitants became fuperibr tdbeea wife- 
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BOOKthe plantations, the fuperabundant part of,ihe 
, 'XUI. population remained idle creditors of the lands'thcy 
did not occiipyi and consequently ufelefs, and even 
biicdcnfome to die culture. 

There are other credits proceeding from the 
(ale which the colonies have reciprocally made of 
their habitations. Wc Seldom go to America, 
without the profpedi of enjoying in Europe thofe 
riches, which are commonly acquired by obUinate 
labour, or by fortunate events. Thofe who do 
not lofc fight of this aim, live with moreorlefs 
ceconomy, and (end to their own country all that 
they have been able to fave out of -their income. 
As foon as they have acquired tliat degree of for- 
tune to which they afpired, they endeavour to dif- 
pofe of their plantations. In a country where the 
fpecic is deficient, it is necefiary to fell them upon 
credit, or to keep them ; and mofi of the proprie- 
tors ratlier chufe ro give'up their polTc/Tions to pur- 
chafers who fomctimcs fail in their engagements, 
than to truft them in the hands of Rewards who 
are fcldom faithful. 

• Lastly, The advances made to the colonifls 
have been the occafion of much credit being 
given. The lands of the French iflands, as well 
as of the oilier iflands in America, did not origi- 
nally yield any production fit for exportation. 
Funds were neceflary to clear them, and the firft 
Europeans who occupied them had no property. 
Trade came to their afliftance; it rormflird them 
with lucnfils, provifions, and flaves, ncccflary to 
form productions. This affbeiation between mo- 
nitd Olid induflriousjieoplejgavc birth to a great 
nurnber of debts, which have mullipUcd in pro- 
portion as the plantations have incrcafed. 

The debtors Invc but too often failed in fuini- 
ling the obligations thej^had comraCted. An in* 
.ordinate luxury, wbtdi^nnot be cxcufcd in men 

who 



are bom in mircry, hath compelled fcvcialsoOK 
cf tfetm to this breach cf iaith. Oihcrs have . 
been drstra ;cao it by an indoleRce, inconceiv.'"*'*’'"^ 
able in eager mind®, that bad gone beyond the 
fcas to feek an end to their indigence. The rooft 
abundant means bare been loft in the hands of 
foicc people, xrho t\ere deftitute of the (lei!! necef- 
faiy to improve them. There ha\‘c been likcwite 
fame planters dewid of (hamc, and without prin* 
dple, who, though capable of fettling with ihcic 
creditors, have daringly withhoMrn the property 
of others. Other caules have likewife cccurr^ in 
IcGening the force of engagements. 

Horkican'es, theMolenccof which cannot be 
cafily deferibedj^ fubverted the country, and de- 
llroycd thecrops.^ The tnoft expenmeand the 
moft neceffary buildings ha\x been fwallowcd up 
by earthquakes. InfeSs, which could not be de^' 
ftroyed, have devoured, during a long feries of 
years, all the produce that might have been cx- 
peiled from a fertile -and well cultivaicd, foil. 

Some commodities, the produce of wltich hath 
exceeded their confumption, have loft their value, 
and have fallen into the uimoft contempt. Long 
and cruel wars, by oppollng infurmouniable ob- 
ftaclestothe exportation of the productions, have 
rendered ufclcfs the moft conftant and moft obfti-. 
nate labours. 

These calamities which have fometimes hap- 
pened at the fame time, or which have at Icaft fuc- 
ceadedcach other too rapidly, have given rife to a 
' fyftem of jiirirprudcncc tavourablc tn the debtors. 

Tile legiQature’have enoimbcrcd the fcizure of 
lands and flaves with lb many formalities, that it 
Ihould feem as if their defign hid been^io render 
It impracticable. The public o|»nitjn hath brand- 
ed the fmall numbej of creditors wiio have under- 
taken to’ovcrcome thefc difficulticcs and the tri- 
{ ' '' ' bunals 
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Kbunals ibemfelves did not accede, without extreme 
■ reluctance, to the rigorous meafures they were dc- 
■^firous of purfuing. 

This fyftem, which hath" appeared fora long 
time the beft that could be followed, hath Hill 
it’s partifans. What is it to the ftate, (ay thefc 
political calculators, whether the riches be in the 
hands of the creditor or of the debtor, provided 
public profperity be increafed ? But can public 
profpcrity increafe wlien jullice is trampled upon ; 
len adminillraiion encourages a breach of faith/ 
■ offering it an alyhim under the proteflidn of 
t laws, for if the lat^sdo not profecute they 
ateft ; when the feeds of miftrufl are encourag- 
among citizens, which muftin.time render 
5m fo many rogues, and enemies to each other ; 
len loans, without any kind of. fecurity, (hall 
ve become impoflible, or ruinous; when'thera- 
cioufners of ufury (hall be cxercifed without rc- 
aint } when credit ftiall no longer cxift either in 
out of the Ifate ; and when the whole nation 
all be confidered as a Tct* of men, devoid of 
inciples; and of morality.' General felicity can 
ve no folid foundation, without the validity of 
igagcmenis from whence tt arifes. Even the go- 
irnmeni oughtonly to free itfelf from it’sincum- 
ances according to the rules of juflice. A bank- 
ipicyof the ftate is infamous, andftill more pre- 
dicia! to the morality of (bciety than to the for- 
mes of individuaFs. A time will come, when all 
^cfc iniquities fliall be fummoned to the tribunal 
f naiions, and when the power which hath com- 
littcd them (hall be judged by it’s viCIims. 

0th cR fpeculators, not fo loofc in their prin- 
plcs, have afferred, tlui an enlightened legifla- 
on would annul the debts anterior to a period 
hich ought to be (txed. We will not examme 
hether this praflicc of fomc ancient republics 
z ‘ ■ hath 
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hath ever been falutary; but we will 'affIrm,B o o k 
without any fear of miftaking, tliat fuch a breach 
of the public faith, if it were common, would 
again plunge Europe, now jbecome commercial, 
into that ftate of ina^ion and mifery in which it 
was three or four centuries ago. Fortunately,, 
this deftruflive revolution is not to be, appre- 
hended. The rcfpeft for property increafes. daily 
even among the lead enlightened nations. In 
proccfsof time, it wil) beeftablifliedin theFrcnch 
illands, as -well, as clfewhere, when government 
fliall at length compel the colonifts to give Ibme . 
kind of falisfaflion to their creditors. The beft 
method of bringing about this ai^>of jufticc is not 
yet agreed upon. ^ 

Some perfons are^defirous of fumptiiary laws,^ 
which, by redraining the cxpences of the inha-' 
bitants, would enable them to fulfil their, engage-r 
ments. How could fuch an idea ever enter into', 
the minds of men, toefiablifhthis fydcmof pri- 
vaiion as a maxim in the colonies ?' The value of 
their produillons being entirely ovven to exchanges, 
would not the annihilation of ihefe compel the 
Americans either to raife few commodities, or to 
fell them for n trifle ? Should the mother-country 
be willing to make up in money the deficiencies in 
thefaleoF their mercuandife, then all the gold that 
is drawn from one part of America would return 
into the other, After fifteen or twenty years of 
fuch a trade, the pou .rrs that are enemies to France 
would have an additional motive for attacking pof- 
fefijons, the fertility of which excites in them fo 
much furprife and jealo'ufy. 

Others have imagined, that all kind of credit 
diould henceforward be prohibited. But would 
not the cultures already edabUfhed fufler from Co. 
flbfurd a fyftem? Would not the culmaiion of 
the virgin lands, which arc generally moft’ pro- 
ductive, 
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B O o^K^dudivc, be impeded > , Would not the operations 
(Jf the merchants m the molhcr-couniry become 
' daily more languid * * 

' Ir IS Weil Knorra how rcludlantly they lee the 
rich planter accuftom himfelf to fend Ins own pro- 
duflions to Enrobe, to draw the articles of his 
own confumption from thence,' and reduce his 
corrcfpondents to the bare profits of commiflion 
If that- dependence, which is a nccefiary confe- 
quence of debts, fiiould ceafc, they would no 
longer be a few planters, but the whole colony, who 
would make their own purchafes and fales in the 
mother-country , they would all become traders, 
and even would foon have no competitors, becaule 
they alone would be acquainted with the mcafure 
of their own wants. 

Several perfons havewifiied that it fiiould be 
permitted to feize and to fell the Negroes of 
debtors Then the flaves who fhould ceafc to 
work upon ope plantation, would be employed 
upon another, and the colony would not be in- 
jured This IS a mifiake , the Negroes will ne- 
ver be made to pafs, without mifchief, from one 
plantation to another. Thefe men, already too 
unhappy, would not contrafl the frefh habits re- 
quired by a change of place, of mailer, of me- 
thod, and of employment They cannot hve 
without their miftrefles and their children, v\hich 
are'their dearefi comforts, and the only thing 
that makes them endure life Separated from 
this only confblation to men in affliflion, they 
pine away, and iicken, and frequently defert, or 
at leait they work but with reludtance and care- 
Icflheis^ 

M6rfover, by iccuting' the payment of one 
creditor, feveral would infallibly be ruined The 
moil intelligent and the moil adlive planters, de- 
prived 
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prived of part of the hands Tequifite for the labours b o o-K 
of their plantations, 'would Toon become infolvent, Xiii. 
and would continiic'fo for V ^ '"'"■v— ^ 

Honour h’ath appearcd to'foroe people-a mor^ 
effectual refouVee than, .any .other. ^ Stamp, , fay 
they, but a mark of, infamy upon the fraudure'nt 
debtor, render him incapable of ever exercifing 
ariy public office, and we need not apprehend ho 
will fpbrt .'with tins' prgiidice. The mofi: ,rapa- 
.cioiis of men, and efpecially the American pla 
ters, facrifice a part of , their lives to hard laboi 
with ho other view .than to* enjoy their fofluj 
But there is no enjoyment for a man who is brar 
edwith infamy,’. Obferveonly how pundlually, 
debts of honour are paid It is not ah excefs of t 
llcacy, . it is not a love of juftice, that brings ba 
theruined gamcfler, within four'Snd twcnty hou 
to the 'feet of’ his creditor, who, perhaps, .is . 
better than. a (Itarpcf ♦, it is^ihe Tenfe of honor 
it is the dread of being excluded from focie 
But in what'age, and what period, ' do w’e here : 
vokc the facred name of honour? -Should noti 
■government fee • tHe example of that jufticc, 1 
praflic'e of which it means to inculcate ? Is it p 
hble that public opinion Ihould disgrace indivic 
als fdf adions which the ftaie’^openly xommi' 

When. infamy has inTinuaied -itlelfJnto famili 
into great ^houfes, into the higheft places, ev 
into the camp and the fa'nfluary, can there be a 
ferifeof fhamc remaining? What man will hen 
fhtvJb.bejealbu& Qf 

called men of honour, know of^rvo other than tl 
o’f being rich to get places, 'pr^of getting pla 
to grow rich ; when a man mufl: cringe in. on 
to rife ; pleafe the great and the worhen to fe 
the ftate ; and when the art of being agreeal 
implies at leaft' an indifference for every virtt 
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BOOK Shall honour, which fccms to be banilhed from 
Europe^ take refuge in America? 

The court of Vcr/dillcs, perpetually led aflray 
by the adminiftrators of it’s colonics, have al- 
ways appeared defirous that the payment of debts 
fhould depend entirely upon their arbitrary de- 
cifion. They have never comprehended that this 
was eRablifhing a (yftem of tyranny in the New 
World. Ignorant, capricious, inicrefted, or vin- 
dfftrve chiefs, may Iele<^, atpleafure, thofedebt-* 
ors whom it may fuit them to ruin. It is equally 
in their power to commit injuRices towards the 
creditors. It will neither be the oldeft ndr the 
moft diflreflSid, nor the mod honeft creditor whom 
they will cattfe to be paid ; but the mod power- I 
ful, the bell protected, the moft aiftive, or the 
moft violent. Authority ought not to take place 
of juftice, nor probity or virtue of the law, id 
any part of the world, or from any motive what- 
ever j becaufe all authority is liable to corruption, 
and bccaufe there is no probity or virtue which 
may not be (haken. 

Two centuries, wafted in attempts, experi- 
ments, and combinations, muft have convinced 
the French mintftry, that the calamity which ve 
here deplore, .can only be put a ftop to by clear 
’ and plain regulations, eafily earned into execu- 
tion. When creditors ftiall be able, without 
delays, without expence, and without reftramlng 
, formalities, to take pofteflion of all the property ' 
of their debtors j •'then only will order be efta- 
blilhed. This fevere aft of jurifpmdence' (hould 
rot have a retroaftivc effeft. Humanity and po- 
licy Will Indicate the proper medium to be adopt- 
ed for the liquidation of old defats. But with rc- 
fpeftto new engagements, nothing fhould fcrcch 
them from the rigour of the law that ftiould be 
enafted. 


Verv 
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Very bitter remonftranccs will certainly 'be B o o K 
made at firft. Where ihall we find, will jt be . 
faid, a planter fo rafii as to attempt an under- 
taking of any confequence, when h6 fhall be 
cettarn of ruin, if his labours ftiould not be fe- 
conded by chance and by the elements, upon the 
day appointed for him to fulfil his engagements ? * 

The dread of mifery and of ignominy will feizc 
upon the minds of all men. Henceforward there 
will be no loans, no bufineft, no circulation. In- 
duftry will degenerate into floih, and credit will 
be deftroyed by the very iyftem adopted, to re* 
efiablifb It. 

We have no doubt but that this would be the 
language 6f the colonifts In the firft inftancc; 
but in the end, ,and even in a (hort time, this 
arrangement would be moft agreeable to thofe 
wlio had been at firfi the moft violent ag^tnft it. 
Informed by public knowledge and by experience, 
they would be fcnllble that the facility ol putting 
off payment had been burdenfome to them, ana 
that they had found credit only by pUrcliafing it 
upon fuch terms as were fufiicicnt to balance the 
rifk of lending to them. 

The indulgences which might have been pro* 
per in the early ftate of the colonies, would, in 
our da^s, become an •inexcufable weaknefs. 

Thefc fcnlcrnems will never thrive as they ought 
to do, unlcfs the means of cultivation be multi- 
plied ; which they will nor be, til! the creditor 
be enabled to put an entire confidence in his 
debtor. The (yftctn which is favourable to want 
of (kill, to rafti undertakings, and to dilhonefty, 
mud be overturned ; and the face of all things 
will foon be changed. The European merchant, 
whaaj prefentonly advances trifling fums to tlic 
American planter, and that with great apprehen- . 
lions, will not find a better way of employing his '■ 

' ' capital. 
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BOOKcapital With greater alliftances, other planta- 
tions would be formed , and the old ones will atr 
' quire n new value The J^rench iflands will at 

length arrive to ihit degree of fortune, to which 
the richnefa of their Ibil hath, mvain, for fo long 
a time invited them If, notwithftandmg the 
progrefs of knowledge, the court of Verlaillcs 
fhould not be able to contrive a fyftcm ofjegif 
lation, more wife and more perfetft than that 
which IS eflablifhcd m the Enghfh and in the 
Dutch poflcfiions, they mull: not hefitate to adopt 
the larne Already hive thefe three powers 
fhewn other marks of conformity m their prin* 
ciples They have alike concentrated the con- 
nexions of their American fettlements m the 
mother country 

Has the All the colonies have not had the fame origin 
Suntty refllefs fpirit of 

iRcompei fometnbesof barbarians, who, after having Jong 
wandered through defert countries, fixed them 
delireV* fclves at laft» from mere weaimefs, m any one 
ihcrpio- where they might form a nation Others, driven 
fohwiSf territory by fome powerful 

fafficiently enemy, or allured by chance to a better climate 
than their own, have removed thither, indfhared 
tafon^oY” ^^'^ds with thc oativcs An excefs of popu* 
them? lation, an abhorrence for tyranny, faXions, and 
revolutions, have induced other citizens to quit 
their native country, and to go and build new 
cities in foreign climes The fpiric of conqueft 
made Tome foldicrs fctile in the countries they 
had fubdued, to ftcurc thc property of them to 
thcmfelves None of thefe colonies were firft 
formed with a view to trade Even ihofe that 
were founded by Tyre, Carthage, and Marfeille'?* 
whicli were all commercial republics, were only 
meant for neceflary retreats upon barbarous coaft^ 
and for mans, where fhips that were come front 

different 
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different ports, and tired with a long voyage, ^ 

ciprocally made their exchanges. ^ 

' The conqueft of America gave the firft Idea of 
a new kind of fcttlement, the bafis of which is 
agriculture. The governments that founded 
thofe colonies, chofe that fuch of their ful^cdls 
as they fent thither, fhould not have it in their 
power to confume any thing but what they drew 
from the mother-country, or to fell the' produce 
of their lands to any other ftate. This double 
obligation has appeared to all nations to be con- 
fonant to the law of nature, independent of ail 
conventions, and felf-evidcnt. They have not 
looked upon an exclufive intcrcourfc with their 
own colonies as an immoderate compenfation for 
the cxpences of fettling and preferving them. 

This has conftantly been the fyftcm of Europe 
relative to America. 

France, like other nations, was always dc- 
firous that it’s fettlements of the New World 
Ihould fend all their produ€tions to the mother- 
country, and (hould receive all their provifions 
from thence. But, in the prefent ftate of things, 
this arrangement is impraflicable. 

The jffands are in want of flour, wine, oil, li- 
nen, fluffs, houlhold furniture, and every thing 
that contributes to the conveniences of life. They 
muft receive all thele things from the mother-coun- 
try, which even fuppofinga lyftcm of indefioite 
liberty, would fell them cxclulivcly, except flour, 
which North America might rurnil^ at a cheaper 
rate. 

But thefe poficfiions are likewifc in want of ^ 
Negroes to carry on the labours. The mother- 
country hath hitherto fupplied this deficiency in 
atcry imperfedl manner only. It therefore be- 
comes ncceiTary to have recourfe to the Englilh, 
who are alone able to fill up the void. The only 
/VouJiV. LI precaution 
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R o o K precaution which would 'be proper to be taken, 
xnr. would be, to cftabliHi, perhaps, upon ^the fuc- 
cours received from ihele' rivals, a duly that 
would deprive them of the advantages which par- 
ticular cjrcumftaaces give them over the French 
merchants. 

Lastly, in thciprcfent flate of the colonics, 
cattle, /alt fi/h, 'and foreign wood®, are become 
abfolutely nece/Tary for them. It muft be con- 
f fidered as an impoHibility to convey them from 
Europe ; and it is only from New England that 
they can obtain thele means which are c 0 cntially 
requifite for the culture of their plantations. 

SMUGOLiNc/morcor lefs tolerated, hath been 
huiierto the only rcfource of the planters ; but 
this meihod, be/ide being too cjrpcn/ive, js dif- 
hone/l and infulficient. It is time that prohibitive 
laws (hould give way to the imperious law of ne- 
ce/ 31 iy. Government /bould point out the ports 
where foreign produftions may be received j they 
(hould (etile the provifions which fhould be allow- 
ed to be carried ; they fhould form judicious in- 
ftitulions, which might give a degree of confift- 
ency to this arrangement ; and advantages will be 
found to accrue from this new fyftem, exempt 
from every mconvemence ; a trial was made of 
it in. 1765. If this fortunate plan was given up, 
it was on account of that fatal mllabiliiy which 
hath for a long ttmc di/graced the naval operations 
of France; it will therefore be refumed, ahd at 
tile fame time the colonies will be fccure of a matt 
for .ill their produflions. 

^ These, feitlcments fend annually to tlie mother- 
country, befides what they keep for their own 
contuniption, a hundred ihoufand hogfheads of 
melaffcs; the value of which may be from nirte 
10 ten millions*. From rJl^udgcd motives of 
. . * Trom j75,ood. t0 4lC,65fil. tjj. 4d. '■ 

, jntereft. 
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. interefti” perhaps; Hie bath deprived^tliem landB o o K 

• herfelF of this benefit ; from”'an apprehenfioh of^Zt 

- injuring the Tale of her own brandy. The brani 
dies drawn -from fugar, always* inferior' to thofe 

^ cxtradled from wine, can only be for the life of 
poor nations, or of the - lower clals of people in 
the rich ones. They will never be preferred to 
any but malt fpirits,’ and thefe arc not diftilled in 
'•France.i 'Thcre’AVill always be a demand for the 
French brandies, even in the iflands, for the -ufe 
of that clafs-of men who can afford to payTor 
them. ^ > The government, ’therefore, can- never 

• too fopn rctraft fo unjtift and fo fatal an error, 'and 
ought to admit'melafi^ and rum into it’s ports, 
to beconfumed there, -or wherever elfc ihcy’rnay 

- be wanted. ■•'.Nothirig; would 'more'.icKlena their 

• confumption, than to ^authorize French riavlga- 

• tors to carry them dire«5lly'to thc'foreign rnarkeis. 

This indulgcnce ought even to be extended to the 
whole produceof the colonies/ As an opinion that 
clafhes withfo many intercfts and fo-many preju- 

' dices, may probably be contefted,' it will be pro- 
per to eftablifh it on clear principles. 

• The French iflands fumifli,the mother-country f 
with fugars," coffee, cotton, T’ndigo, and -other 

• commodities, that are partly cohfumed at Iiome, 
and partly difpofed of in foreign countries, which 
return' in exchange cither filvcr,.of other »ar[iclcs ' 
that are wanted. ■ Thefc -iflands receive from the 
rhothel'-country clothes, provifions, and 

' nation of the colonies.' In order to fulfil it they 
-• trrnft' be' rich.' In order to-' be rich, they muft 
, grow large crops,' and be able to difpofe of thern' . 

'■'at the beft price: and that this price- may be kept 
up; iheTale’of them -miift -be as general'os pof- 
fible/-' To obtain this, it 'mud be made entirely 
free.' In order to make .it as free as poffiblel ic 
, L I 2 ■muft ■ 
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B O O "R fflufl be clogged with no formalities, no expences, 
XIII. no labours, no needlefs incumbrances Thcfe 
truths, which may be proved From their clofe 
conne<JIion with each other, muft determine whe- 
ther it be advantageous that the trade of the colo- 
nies fhould be fulycdicd to the delays and expence 
of a ftaple in France. , , 

These intermediate expences mull neceffarily 
fall either upon the confumer or upon the 
planter. If upon the former, he will confumc 
lefs, becaufc his means do not increafe in pro- 
portion to his expences ; if upon the latter, as 
his produce brings in left, he will be lefs able to 
make the necef^tV advances for the next crop, 
and of courfc his faods wiH yield lefs. The ew- 
dent progrefsof thcfe deftrudlive confequcnces is 
fo little attended to, that every day we hear 
people -confidently fay,^that merchandife, before 
It is confumed, muft pafs through many hands, 
and undergo many charges, boib for handicraft 
and carriage j and that, as ihefc charges employ 
and maintain a number of perfons, they are con- 
ducive to the population and ftrength of a ftatt. 
Men arc fo blinded 'by prejudice, as not to fee, 
that if it be advantageous that Commodities, be- 
fore they arc confumed, Ihould undergo a two- 
fold cxpencc, this advantage will flill be in- 
creafed, to the greater emolument of the nation, 
if this cxpcnce fliould amount to four, eight, 
twelve, or thirty times ,more. Then,- indeed, 
all nations might break up their highways, fill »p 
their canals, prohibit the navigation of their 
rivers ; tliey might even exclude animals from the 
Jaboursof the field, and employ none but men 
m ihefe works, in order to add to the expences 
that precede the, confumptlon of the produce. 
Yet ftich arc the ablurdities we muft maintain, 

if 
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if wt admit the falfe pnnaple we are now op B 
pofing 

But political truths muft be long canvafTed 
before they are perceived, I fliall advance, with- 
out fearing to be contradifled, that the tran- 
fcendent parts of geometry have aeither the 
depth nor the fubiilty of this fpecies of arith- 
metic. There is nothing poflible m mathema- 
tics, which the genius of Newton, or of Ibme 
of his fucceflbrs, might not have flattered iifelf 
to accomplifh But I fliall not fay as much of 
them, vvnii refpeft to the matters we are now treat- 
ing of At firft fight we imagine that we had but 
one difficulty to folvc but this difficulty fborl 
brings on another , that again a third, and thus 
we proceed, ad tnftniium , and we perceive that we 
muft cither give up the work, or embrace at once 
the whbleimmenfefyftcm of focial order, without 
which we fliall obtain only an incomplete and de 
fedlive refult The data, and the calculations, 
%ary according to the nature of tb^ phee, it's pro- 
du^tons, It’s rpecie, it’s rclburces, it’s connedti 
on«!, It’s laws, u’s cuftoms, n‘s tafte, u’s com- 
merce, and It’s manners. Where fliall we find the 
man fufficientLy informed to embrace all thefe 
elements? Where the mind fufficiently accurate 
to appreciate them only at their proper value ? All 
informations concerning the different branches of 
fociety, arc no more than the branches of that 
tree, which conftitutes the fcicnce of the man en- 
gaged in public life He muft be an ecclefnftic, 
a military man, a magiftrate, a financier, a 
merchant, and a hufbandman He muft have 
weighed all the advantages and obftacles which he, 
is to expert from paflion, from rnal preienfions, 
and from private intereft With all the know- 
ledge that may be acquired without genius, and 
vmh all the genius that may have been beftowed 

upon 
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B o o Kupon him without knowledge, he is inllantly led 
XIII. into millakcs. * It is not therefore furprifing, that 
'fo many errors fliOuld have gained credit among 
the people, who never repeat any thing but what 
they have heard ; that fo many ftioiild have pre- 
vailed among* fpeculators, who fuffer themfelves 
to be led away by the fpint of fyftem, and* who 
fcruple not to conclude a general truth, from 
fome particular fnccels ; that fo many miftakes 
fliould happen among men of bufinefs, who arc 
all of them more or lefs enflaved to the routine 
of their predecenbrS,'and more or lefs reftrained 
by the ruinous confcqucnces of attempting any 
thing contrary to cullom ; in *a word, that fo 
many faults fhould be committed among ilatcf- 
men, who by their birth, or by favour, are 
brought up to important places, to which they 
come with profound ignorance, that leaves them 
at the difcretion of corrupt fubalterns, who cither 
deceive or miflead them. In every well regu- 
lated fociety, there ought to be no matter upon 
which a freedom of difcuflion fhould not be allow- 
ed. The more Weighty, and the more difRcult 
this matter is, the more ncceflary doth this dif- 
cuflion become. Can we then have a more impor- 
tant, a more complicated fubjedt than thatiof go- 
vernment.? Or could any court, that was fond of 
truth', do better than to encourage all men to ex- 
ercifo their thoughts upon it } And fiiould we not 
be authonfed to think of that court, who fhould 
forbid this ftudy, that we muft: either diftruft 
^'thelr operations, or conclude them>to be bad? 
'The true rcTult of a prohibitive eidl upon this 
.point, might very properly be contained in the 
following words: The sovcreiou forbids 
THAT* IT should BB DEMONSTRATED TO HIM, 
THAT HIS' MINISTER IS EIIHER A TOOL OR A 
knave, FOR IT IS HIS PLEASURE THAT HE 

SHOULD 
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’should be either the one or the OTKERf’B 0X)-K 
Without any notice being taken of it. . 

The council of Verfailles, long j blinded by that 
darknefs in which they fuffcred their nation to re- 
main, had not yet acquired a fufiicient degree of 
knowledge to difeover what* kind of admmiftra- 
tion was fitteft for the colonies; and they are ’^ftill 
equally ignorant of the form of government beft 
calculated to make them profper. v * • " 

The French colonies fettled by- profligate Is the au- 
mcn,' who fled from' the reftraints or 
•of:the law, feemed at firft to fland^inpeed ofjiiaads 
nothing but a ftrift police; they were therefore 
committcd to chiefs who had an unlimited atitho-pg^ons® * 
lity^' Thefpiiiiof intrigue, natural to all courts, -who are 
-but more efpecially familiar to -.a* nation vyhere“®^P™“ 
eallaniry gives the women an univerfal arcendant,Late 
has Bt all times filled the higher pods in America 
-with worthlefs men, loaded with debts and vices. 

• The miniftry, from Tome fenfe of lhame, and the 
fear of raifing fuch ’men where their difgrace was 
known,' have Tent them beyond fca, to improve 
or retrieve their fortunes, among people who were 
ignorant. of their mifeonduff.' An ill-judged 
companion,- and that miftaken maxim of cour- 
'tiers, that vil!any-is ncceflary, and villains are 
ufeful, made them deliberately facnfice the peace 
of the planters,’ the fafety of the colonies, and the 
very interefts of the ftatc, to a fet of infamous 
perfons only fit to be imprifoned. Thefe rapa- 
cious and diffoluie men Rifled the feeds of all 
that was good and laudable, and checked the 
progrefsof that profperiiy. which was rifing fpon- 
taneoufiy. 

Arbitrary power carries along with it fo 
fubtle a poifon, that even thofe men who went 
over with honefl intentions, were foon corrupted. 

If ambition, avarice, and pride, had not begun. 

to 
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B o o K to infefl them, they would not have been proof 
XIII. againft flattery,* which never fails to raife it's 
* "''^'jmeannefs upon general llavcry, and to advanceit’s 
own fortune by public calamities. 

The few governors who cfcaped corruption, 
meeting with no fupport in an arbitrary admi- 
niflration, were continually' committing mif- 
takes. Men are to be governed by laws 
and not by men. If the governors be deprived 
of this common rule, this flandard of their 
judgments, all right, all fafety, and all civni 
liberty, will be extindt. Nothing will then be 
feen but contradidlory decifions, tranfient' and 
oppofite regulations and orders, which, for want 
of fundamental maxims, will have no conncdlion 
with each other. If the code of laws were can- 
celled, even in f the beft-confliiuted empire, "it 
would foon appear that jufticc alone was not 
fuflicient to govern it well. The wifeft men 
would be inadequate, to fuch n laflt. As they < 
would not all be of the fame mind, ^ and as each 
of them would notalwavsbe in the fame difpi^ 
fulon, the Rate would be fubverted. This 
kind of confufion was perpetual m the French co- 
lonies, and the more fo, as the governors made 
bur a fhort flay in one place, and were recalled 
before they had time to take cognizance of any 
thing. After they had proceeded without a guide 
for three years, in a new country, and upon un* 
formed plans of police and laws, thefe rulers were 
replaced by others, who, in as fliort a fpace, had 
not time to form any connexion with the people 
they were to govern, nor to ripen their projetfls 
into that juflice which, when tempered with mild* 
nef^ can alone ftcurc the execution of them. 
This want of experience, and of pree.dents, fo 
much intimidated one of thefe abfolute magi; 
flrates, that, out of delicacy, be would not ven- 
ture 
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Vturc’to decide upon the common occurrences, c o q-r 
N ot but that he was aware of the inconveniences ^ ^ 

V of his irrefolution i but," though an able man, 'he 
did not think himfclf' qualified to be' a legiflator, 
land therefore did not chufe to ufurp the authority 
of one. 

“ ' Ykt thefe diforders might eafily have-been pre- 
vented,' by fubftituting. an equitable legiflatioh, 
firm; and independent of private will, 10 a military 
government,' violent'tn itfclf, and adapted only 10 
■ critical and perilous times. But this feheme, which 
has often been propofed, was difapproved by the 
;governors jealous of abfolute power % which, ^ for- 
rmidable tn^ itielf, 'is always <^ions in a fuly’cdl. 

Thefe flaves, efcaped from the feerct tyranny of 
»the court, were remarkably attached to that form 
'of jufiice which prevails m>Afiatic governments, 
by which they kept evenuheir own dependents in 
•awe. The reformation was rejedled qven by fomc 
■virtuous governors, 'Who did not confider, that, 

• by referving to themfelves the right of doing good, 
they left it m the power of their fuccelTbrs^io do ill 
with impunity. All exclaimed againft a 'plan of 
legiflation that tended to lellen the dependence of 
the* people; and the court was weak enough to 
give way to their infinuaiion and a^^vice, from a 
confequence of that propenfity to arbitrary power 
natural to princes and ihcir minifters. They 
thought they provided fufficienily for their colo- 
nies, by giving them an inicndant to balance the 
power of the governor. ’ ' * ' ^ 

These diftant fcttlements, which, till then^had 
groaned under the yoke of one proprietor only, 
now became a prey to two, equally 'dangerous by 
.their divifion and their union. When they were 
^ at variance they divided the minds of the people, 
fowed difeord among their adherents, and kindled 
a kind of civil war. The xamour of their diflen- 
■ ? 1 lions 
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BOOK tions was at length brought to Europe, where each 
xiii. party had it’s 'favourers, who were animated by 
^ pride or tnterell to fiippqrt them in their polls. 
When they agreed, cither becaufe their good or 
•bad intentions happened t6 be the fame, or becaufe 
the one had got an entire afcendani over the other, 
the colontfts were in a worfe condition than ever.’ 
.Whatever opprcilton thefe viiflims laboured under, 
their complaints were never heard in the mother- 
country, who looked upon the Iiarmony thalfub- 
fifled between her delegates,' as the ,moft certain 
proof of a faultlefs admmiftraiion.-., , i, ' . » 
Thc fate of the French colonies Is not much 
Improved. Their governors, befides having' the 
djfpoffll of the regular troops, have a right to in- 
h(l the inhabitants; to order them to what works 
they think propertao employihem as they think 
proper in time of war, and even to make ufe of 
them for conqueft. Intruded with abfoiute autho- 
rity, and defirous of exerting all thc powers that 
can ellabhfh or extend it, ’they take upon them- 
'felvcs the cognizance of civil debts. The debtor 
is fummoned; tlirown 'into prifon, or into a dun- 
geon, and compelled to pay without [any other 
formality; and this is what theyicall the fervjce, 
or thc military department.’! The intendants have 
the foie management and difpolal of the finances, 
and generally order the cclleflmg of them. They 
inquire into 'all' caufes, both civil and criminal, 
whether jullice lias not yet taken cognizance of 
them, or whether they have already been brought 
'before thc’fuperior tribunals* and this is what 
they esU sdenmiRradoa. Thc governors and in- 
tendants jointly grant the lands that have not yet 
been given away, and determined, a few years ago, 
all differences that arofe refpedling the old pof* 
felllons This arrangement placed thc fortunes of 
all thc colonifts in their hands, or in thofe of 
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tlicir clerks and dependants; ajid confcqucntlyD o*o K 
made all property precarious, and occafioncd 
utmoft confufion. 


■ Ik mechanics, the further the refifiing powers 
are removed from the center, the more the mcAing 
force muft be increafed ; in like manner, we arc 


'told, the colonics cannot be Iccurcd any othcrwilc 
than by a harlh and abfolute government. If fo, 
Sit William Petty was in the right to difapprovc 
of thefe fort of feitlements It would be better that 


the earth fiiould remain unpeopled, or thinly inha* 
bited, than that fome powers fliould be extended 


to tire misfortune of the people t U U incumbent 
upon France to invalidate this.Ij’ftcm of an Eng- 
JiHiman againft colonics, by improving more and 
more in the • method of governing them. That 
enlightened fpirit which diftmgtiilhes the prefent 
hge, whatever may be the aflerTinn of thole who 
attribute to the contempt of ccrirm prejudices the 
vices infeparable from luxury, and to the freedom 
of thinking and> writing, iliofc corrupt manners 
that arife nom the paHlons of ilic great, and from 
the abiife of power: -thai enlightened fpirit, I fay, 
which llill fiippofts and guides tlievjiation, while 
morality is little attended to, will rcHore the court 
of Verlailles to tbofe judicious principles uhich we 
have fo often' pointed out to them. If any 
perfon hath been offended by them, he 'need* 
only be qiicllioncd, and it will. be found that he 
is fome vile adulator of the great, or fome in- 
ferior perfon attached by his lunation or by inic- 
reft to the adminiftration, of which he is the pane- 
gyric } we may conclude, that he hath not the 
lead idea of the duty which a cuizen^owes to his 
country. Shall I be confidcrcd as the accomplice 
of a villairl, if I fhoiild not call out when I fee 
kim throwing a lighted torch into the hoiife of. a 
feilow-citizcnj and fhall not my fzlcnce bedeemed 

culpable, 
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BOOK culpable, when I fee the whole empire threatened 
with a conflagration? It is not the fubjeft who 
keeps his fovereign in the dark, refpefting the 
dangers of his Hluation, who can be called a faith- 
ful/ubjedb; it is he who acquaints him of ft with 
frankncfsat the rifle of incurring his difpleafurc. 
But it is urged, why do you not addrefs yourfclf 
to ihofe who govern the kingdom, rather than to 
the public? Can thofc who govern be approach* 
cd> Would they liften to you ? Do they not think 
that all knowledge is centered in' them ? Do they 
judge for thcmfelves ? Would not the moft impor- 
tant fpcculations be lent back to offices and Tub* 
vnicted to the decifion of a clerk, who would not 
fail to difapprovc them, either from ignorance, 
from vanity, or from fomc other Icfs Iccret and 
more vile motive. It is not certain that I fboutd 
be lieard, even if my voice were aflifled by a mol* 
titude of other voices. Let me therefore be al* 
lowed to rpeak. Let me be allowed to tell my 
country wliat can raife her pofTcfilons in the New 
World, to that degree of profperity and of happi* 
nefs of which tlicy arc fufceptiblc. • 

Chirgrt Few alterations uill be found necefTiry, with 
ougV^to ffgard to what concerns public worfhip; it hath 
be made ’bccn madc fubordinate as much as pofiiblc to 
!nininr«i authority. It's miniflers arc monks, whofe 
of Se' appearance of gravity, and whofe fingular drcls, 
French make more impreffion upon the ignorant and 
*^’"'** fuperflitious Negroes, than could be expefled 

from the mofl fublimc moral precepts of religion 
TThe alluremcni of no\clty, (b powerful in France, 
had a few years ago fuggeflcd a projefk of fiib- 
flituiing bifhops and a numerous clergy to thefe 
convenient pallors. In vain had all men united 
in rejefling a body of clergy, formidable by their 
ambition, their a\aria, and their pretctifions. 
Had not the turbulent and unlkilful mmiflcr, wlio 
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had formed this deftriiiftlvc plan been difgtaccd, B O O K 
the French colbnies \^ouId have been tormented . . 
by a calamity, ftill greater titan that which they 
have experienced for lo long a time from legifla- 
tive authority. 

These great fettlements were ^ founded by 
chance, either fortunate or unfortunate, a little 
before the middle of the lall century. There 
was at that time no fixed idea rcfpedling the 
countries of the New World. For this reafon 
the cufioms adopted at Pans, and the criminal 
laws of the kingdom were cholen for their regula- 
tion. Judicious men have fince that been well 
aware, that this kind of jurirprudence could not 
be fuvtable to a country of flavery, to a climate, 
to morals, to cultures, and to poHeflions, which 
have no kind of refcmblance to our*s; but thefe 
refle^fions of feme individuals have had no in- 
fluence upon the operations of government. Far 
from correcting the defects of thefe firft inflitu-, 
tions, they have added' to the abfurdity of the 
principles, embatTalTmenis, confufion, and a mul- 
tiplicity of forms, and conftqucnily no juflice hath 
been rendered. 

• Things will remain in the fame ftate till a fyf^ 
tern of legiflation peculiarly adapted to the lOands 
fhall render juridical decifions poflible and even 
eafy: but this important work cannot be done in 
France. Leave to the colonifls aflcmbled the 
care of reprefenting their own wants, let them be 
fuffered to form ihemfelves fuch a code as they 
tna'fi fhiriK molt 'iuita’D'ie to fne'irTuuaiion. When 
this great labour (hall have been executed with 
mature deliberation, it (hould be fubmitted to the 
deeped and mod rigorous dilquifitions. The 
fanClion of goiernment ought not to be granted 
to it, nil every doubt be removed with refpeCl to 
it’s utility and to it's perfeClion. There will then 
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B o O K be no fear of a want of good magiftrates. The 
XUI. laws will be fo prectfe, (o clear, and (b well adapt- 
^ cd to bitfinclb, that the tribunals will no longer 
be accufed of ignorance, of want of application, 
or of difhonefty. ' 

From * tins, ne'v order of things an cxaift police 
would arlfe. This 'method of keeplng-the citi- 
zens in order iseafy in Europe. A ‘father does 
the office of a cenfor in lits own family, he watches 
over his ^wife, bis children, and his domcftics. 
The proprietor, or the principal tenant, exerts 
the fame authority in his hotifc; the manufac- 
turer or the tradefman in his warehoufe, or in fiis 
workfhop One neighbour is a kind of infpeftor 
over 'another. Aflbeiations of men jealous of 
their honour, keep ‘a vigilant eye over the con- 
du(ft and adlions of their members; no man of 
bad charader is received among them, and they 
expel ifiofe who have difgraced iheroftlvcs. A 
dangerous man is foon found out, and every dodf 
is fhut againfl him. There is a tribunal of ho* 
nour, and another of fcandal; Morality exerts a 
kind of judicature which no one^ can avoid. 
■\Vhere is the man, who is not more or lefs re- 
trained fay the public opinion ? All the/e ipec/cs 
of authority derogate from the. functions of go- 
vernment. America, full of infulated individuals, 
without country, and without relations, who are 
for ever changing-placc, and inceffantly renewed, 
and who are urged to the boldeft enterprifes by 
their ihirfi after riches: America requires a more 
sidiive, a'moreftead)', and a more circumflantial 
ddmmhlration. * ' 

Instead of this, one officer, under the name of 
King’s Lieutenant, ' refidmg in a port, or in a 
fmall town, was for a long while folely intrufted 
with that important office m the French iflands. 
This man' was a petty tyrant, *who diftrefled the 
‘ ^ planters, 
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planters, who extorted money from trade, and whoB o o ic 
preferred the felling of a pardon to the prc\ention 
' of mifdemeanoilrs. For fome years part the coni- 
mandersof the mihtia, havein each diflriift been 
intruded with the care of maintaining public 
tranquillity, under the infpedlion df the chief of 
the colony.. This new arrangement ts not fo dc- 
fedtive as the former, but tt is ftill loo arbitrary. 

Let us indulge in tlie plcafing expedlation, that • 
the fame code by which the fortune of each indi- 
vidual fhallbeput under the proieflion of the laws, 
will alfo fecure his liberty. 

At this period trade will be better regulated 
than it hath yet been. - The French merchants do 
not go themfclves to the ifiands, but they fend 
there -cargoes more or lefs v.nUiablc. TJiofc which 
are not of much value, are commonly diflributed 
by the captains of the fliips for ready money. 

The moft important of them, fuch as thofe wliich 
carry flaves, are mofily delivered upon credit, 
and agents are fixed in ihofc fctticments for the 
, collefling of the money. The payments are fel- 
dom made at the appointed time ; and this 'want 
of punifluality hath always occafioned difputes be- 
tween the colonies and the motlier-couniry. Ad- 
miniftriiion have for a long time been endeavour- 
ing to put an end to theje ciernil difcords Might 
there not be a regifter kept m each jurirdidlion, 
in which every debt fliould be noted m the lame 
order m which it had been coniraftcd ? When in- 
teh.i^ear, O-wF/i dwr.er.iX'.WA, tba*: ♦J.’/e 

tor’s eftate was mortgaged for more th m half it’s 
value, every creditor Ihould be allow'cd to put it 
' up to fale, ‘ 

This arrangement, though wile and neceflary, 
would certainly difpleaie the colonifis; but they 
would foon be comforted, refpc£ting’what they' 
might at firft have confidcred as an unfortunate 
2 circilm- 
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B o o Kcircumftatice, fhould that rigour be moderated 
XIII. by a better admtniftraiion ot the finances. - Go- 
vernment were cruel enough, even at the firft 
origin of the colonies, to cxadl a tribute from 
thole unfortunate people who went to the New 
World to feck their fubfifience. , Stronger con- 
tributions were required of them, in prppor^ion as 
tijolr labours and the fruits of their indtiflry were 
. multiplied; and yet this enormous weight, with, 
which their commodities, their confumptions, and 
their flaves were overloaded, 1 fcarccly excite a 
feeble remonftrance. The complaints are gene- 
rally founded upon the tyrannical manner in which 
the public revenue is collcfled, and upon the per- 
nicious ufes to which it is applied. It is alleged,^ 
that the treafury' thinks itlelf exhaufied by the ex*, 
peaces which are required for the prefervation of 
the-iflands. They thcmfclves offer to defray all 
thefe cxpences in the moft ample manner, provid* 
ed that the taxes be regulated and dirpofedof by 
the national aflemblies. The troops will then be 
more regularly paid, and the fortincations kept m 
better order, under the mfpeftion of government 
itfclf. ..Difcncumberedfrom that multitude of offi- 
cers, "wlio under the nj^mc of the ftaff, exhauft 
them; of thofc legions of rapacious farmers of the 
revenue who opprefs them inccffamly and beyond 
meafure, the colonics will attend to their improve- 
ment. Convenient roads will be opened on all 
fides, the morafics will be dried up, a bed will be 
digged for the torrents, that of the rivers will be 
repaired, and bridges will be confiruflcd to fecurc 
the communications. .The young Creoles v/ill re- 
ceive upon their own foil a proper education, 
which they did not obtain even by croffing the Teas. 
In a word, there will be a body appointed, wliich 
(hall be authorized to purfue, even to the foot of 
the throne, tliat delpodc rage which fo frequently 
5^ * fcircs 
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•feizesir^n thofe'-vain‘or-cornipt"Tnen;livH6' areBb o K' 
chofen by intrigue or by ignorance to govern nhefe , « ■ 
diftaht regions. ' -■"*r‘bVV, '‘-V’ • 
x.l^oTHit^G'appears to'be more confonarit totbe' 

.ends of found policy than to 'allow thefrinanders’ 
the right of governing -themfelyesi. provided it, be 
in-ifubordinatioh'.io: the'mother-countrjv'neafly 
in' the Tame kirianneV as'aboat follows-ail the'di- 
leftions of the'lhip'' 5 fis fattened to. it will,' per- 
haps, beiobjcStedi'tliat the people iri'lhofe'remofe 
iflands beihg^cbntinuallyVerlevyed by the'fluftua-,- 
tion.of. cbmm'erce', 'this wtlb'mtufally ’bring. inra ‘ 
number of worililefs m6n ;VdnU that i t will be long 
before we can‘expc'£l to fee thole mariners and that* 
fagactty among thefnj'whicKvViUije produdlive of 
public fpiric,', and of that dignity which is rcquifite • 

TO fupport • tlie'Avcighri of 'auairS; ' and; the iriteretts 
ofa nation. This'bbje^iori.might have forric foun- 
dation, if -we' Sttcnded merely 'to ihe'charadler bf- 
thofe Europeans*' who Vare’ driven 'to America by 
their wants orTtheir.' vices;- whoi by thus tranf- 
porting'them’Tclvesj cither by 'choice or from other 
motives, 'are ttrangers every where*, commonly cor- 
' riipted by 'the want of laws,- ill-fupjslied by an ar- 
bitrary' police 5 by that depraved tatte for domi- 
nion, which refults from the abufe of flavery ^ and 
by the dazzling Jiittre*df a^great fortune; which- 
makes them 'forget' ,'t\wr 'former obfeurity. ' -But 
this clafs'of rrien ought to'have no Ibarc in the ad- 
miniftrationf which (hould be wholly comrriiticd to 
proprietors, born in the colonies : for juttice 
is the nalurarcohleqdence of property; ‘and none 
'arc more imefetted in iHc goed. government of a 
country,’ tlian'thofe who'arc entitled by their birth 
to the largcft pollcfiions in it." Thefc Creoles, who 
have . naturally a great (hare of 'penetration,' a 
franknefs of character, ‘an elevation of foul,' and a" 
certain love'of juttice that arKcs from ihcfe valua- 
I VoL, IV. ' 'Mm • ‘ ' ble 
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F O.Q Khledifpofifiqns, iTOiifclljc ro'.fenfible of |thc marki 
V X!ii. of edcem and confidence which’ would b^fh^wn' 

’ '' ^them by the motl>er-coumry, in irttjuftirig (hem 

wiiH’tlk interior frianagement of th'eir own, that 
(Hey would grow fonder that' fertile foil,* take S 
pi ide in improving it, and be happy in introdufcing 
all the comforts of a civilized fociety. Iiifiead bf 
that antipathy id France, Which is a refiebtion upon 
her mihifters, and iipbfaids (heht with (heir ftve* 
yjty, vve fhould fee in the colonies that attachment 
which paternal kindnets always irifpireslo children! 
Inficati of that' fecret eagernefs which, in tim6 
bf Ivar, ‘makes them ’ readily 'fubmit to a foreigri 
yoke, we fliould fee them uniting their efforts to 
prevent dr repulfe ah invafion. Fear will refirairt 
men under t!ie immediate eye of p powerful and 
formidable mafierj but affedlion alone can com- 
mand tliem at a diflance. This is, perhaps, the 
only Tpring that aCls upon the frontier {)rovinces 
.of an cxrenfive kingdom ; while the indolent and 
rapacious inhabitants of the metropolis'hre kept ih 
awe by authority. Attachment to the foveteign is 

• a principle which cannot be too much encouraged, 
joT tod much extended^ but if it be neither merited 
ridr returned, he will not'enjoy it long. No more 
jdy-will then appear in public fcfllvals, no tranf- 
ports of exultation, no involuntary acclamations 
will be lieard'at the fight'of the beloved idol. 
Curidfity will' bring a throng wherever there (s 
.a public fpcjflacle} buf contentment will not ap- 
‘pcar in any countenance. ~ A fallen difconient will 

• ‘arife, arid' fpread' from one province to another; 
'arid ’‘from the ’niother-country to tire colonies. 
' .Wlieh the, fortunes 6F all nflcn are injured oV 

^thfeaiened at ori«,"ihe alarm and the com'rrio* 
‘.tidn bccohies .general. Exertions of riuthorily, 

multiplied^ ^by the trhprbdence -of thofe' who 

„ftrft venVurc'upori them,' pccafion a generaljaUrm, 
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end fall' fucCedively upon all bodies of men, ‘ The BOOK 
avengers of crimes, and .fupportcrs of the rights . . 
of the colonifts, are brought up even from Ame- 
rica, and confined like malcfaftors mnhe prifons 
of Europe. The weapons of government, which* 
feemed ufelefe againfl: the enemy, are diredlcd 
againfl thefe valuable fubjedlsof the ftare, Thofe 
people, who could not be defc'nded in time of 
war, arc alarmed in time of peace. * The Frehclt 
miniflrry have never granted to iheir pofleflions 
in the New World, the fupport requifite to pre- 
ferve them from ravages or -from invafion, and 
they will never fulfil this obligation, unlefs they 
incrcafe in the Old World ihcir arfenals, their 
manufaflures, and their flaves. Philofophers of 
nil ‘countries, - friends of mankind, pardon a 
French writer who endeavouis to excite his coun* 
try to raife a formidable navy, h is in, order ,to 
fccure the tranquillity of the world that he wiihes 
to fee that fame e^uilibrjum cftablilTied In all ifie 
Teas, which conftitmes at prefent the fecurity of 
the continent. 

Ip it fhoold be doubted whether France can Cm 
afpire to that kind of power, we have only to con- F«occac- 
fidcr it*s pofition. Sufficiently cktenfive to prc-mU,e^ 
vent it from being dependent upon any of theoavy?^ 
furroimding powers, and yet fo fortunately limited herto 
as not to be, weakened by it’s extent, this mo- have one? 
narchy is fituated in the center of F.nrope, 
tween the ocean and the Mediterranean. It m'ftb”* 
can tranfporc all it’s produ€lions from one fea to wienfor 
another, without paffing under the threatening 
cannon of Gibraltar, or under the infulting flag 
of the Barbary powers. Moft of it’s provinces 
are^ watered by rivers, or interfedled by canals, 
which fecure the communication between it’s in- 
land countries and it’s ports, and between it’s 
ports and it’s inland countries. It’s neighbours 
Mm2 are. 
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BOO Rare, fortunately, not able to fiirnKh their own 
fubfiftence, or carry on a trade that is merely 
paflive. The temperature of it’s climate procures 
to It the ineftimablc advantage of fending out 
and receiving it’s fliips at all fealbns of the year. 
' The depth of it’s harbours enables it to give toil’s 
fliips the form the moft proper for fwiftnefs and 
fccurity. ' ^ / 

Can France be in need of ol^cfls, and of ma- 
^ tcrials for exportation ? It’s produftions, of the 
^ Old and of the New World, are eagerly fought 
. after by all nations: hut it is more efpecially by 
it’s manufadturcs, and by it’s fafliions, that it 
hath fubdued ^Europe, and (bme parts of the 
other hemifphere. ^ The nations are fafcinated, 
and will ever remain fo. The endeavours which 
* have every where been made to get rid of fo ruin- 

ous a tri)5ute, by imitations of tins foreign induf- 
try, have no where had the cxpedted fucccfs 
The fertility of invention will ever be beforehand 
with the quickncfs of imitation ; and the ^ihty 
of a people, in whofe hands, every thing aflumes 
'a youthful appearance, and who liave the art of 
making every thing appear old among their 
neighbours, will deceive tlie jealoufy and the avi- 
. dity of thofe who endeavour to enter into a com- 
petition with them by imitation. How extenfue 
■■ might the navigation of an empire be, which fur- 
^ nffhcs to the other ftatesthe objedts of their va- 
nity, of their luxury, and of their voluptuoiif- 
nefs? , , ' ' 

Can the population of France be deemed ina- 
dequare so mmseroas h is well 

known at prefent, that this power reckons twenty- 
two millions of mbabitanrs The reproach that is 
made them, that they have more Tailors upon each 
of their fliips than their rivals, is alone a fiifficicnt 
'proof that men arc not wanted for tlie naval art, 

' ” but 
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but that they are themleKcs deficient in it. Yet BOOK 
no people have ever received from nature more of 
that vivacity of genius, fit to improve ihc build- 
iDg of Ibips, or more of that dexterity of body, fo 
well calculated to fpare the time and cxpenccs of 
handicraft, by the fimplicity and celerity of the 
means employed. y ' 

. Is it becaufe France cannot furnilli from itfelf 
all forts of naval (lores, that it can be thought 
unable to have a maritime force ? But are not 
her rivals likewife obliged to have recourfc for 
thefe things to the north of Europe, and even 
more than France herfelf? Doth their climate, 
their induftry, and their colonies, furnifli them 
with the fame facility of completing their ex- 
changes in the Baltic ? , 

“ France hath therefore all the requifites necef- 
fa^ to become a truly naval power: but doth it 
fuit her to entertain this ambitious idea ?* 

For a long time,' the only method known to 
acquire fortune and glory, was by numerous and 
well-difciplined armies. The Eaft and the Weft 
Indies were difeoveredj and this unforefeen event 
occafioned an aftonifhing revolution in the minds 
of all men. Perhaps a rcafbnable ambition would 
have been contented with obtaining, by the 
mode of, exchange, the riches and the, produc- 
tions of ihefc two extenlive parts of the globe. 

The thirft of dominion, too common among na- 
tions, occafioned ’the ruinous and deftruflive (yf- 
\ tern of conquefts to be generally preferred. Thefe 
immenfe regions were moftly fubdued. Matters 
were carried ftill further. The people who inha- 
bited thefe new climates were cither too weak or 
too' indolent to ferve aS’ the inftruments of the 
cupidity of an unjuft invader. > In^ feveral places, 
they were all either; exterminated, or expelled 
from the "countries that bad given them birth. 
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BOO'Kand Europeans, or African flaves, were fiibdi* 
Xili. tuced to them, who multiplied the commodities, 
the germina of which they found there, and who 
eftablilh'ed other cultures, which a new, fertile, 
and varied foil could eafily fupply. 

' It was necefiary to give fomc lability to thcic 
fcttlements. The reftlelTncfs of the nations which 
liad divided thefe virgin regions, and the jealouly 
of thofe which had not enjoyed that advantage, 
were equally to be apprehended A naval force 
alone could give confirteocc to the riling colonies, 
and even to thofe which were in the greateft for* 
wardnefs. To preferve them from invafion, fleets 
were conflrufled and fitted out. At this remark-* 
able period, thefyflemof politics was entirely al- 
tered. The earth was In Ibme meafnre fulyefted 
to the fea^ and the great political ftrokes were 
firicken on the ocean. . ’ 

! France^ lefs accuftomed to ferve as a guide, 
than to furpafs it’s mafters, beheld without emu* 
Ijitiort the "rife of a new fpecles of power. The 
navy did not even form any part of the too ex- 
tenuve projc€ls of the ambitious Richlieu. It 
was relerved to the monarch for whole grandeur 
he had paved the way, to, make his flag rc- 
fpeilcd m the. two hemifpheres. But this glory 
waspfifmall duration. I^wis XiV. by his en- 
terprifes, irritated the whole continent, and, in 
order to refift the leagues which were forrned 
there againft him, was obliged 'to maintain in- 
numerable armies. ' His kingdom foon became v 
nothing more than a campi and his frontiers 
were only a ftring of fortified places. The fprings 
of the ftatc were always kept in too high a'de- 
gree of tenfion under this brilliant .reign.- One 
crifis was Tucceeded by another. At length the 
finances were inilifordcr* and in the impolfibihty 
of defraying all the expcnces, the facrificeiof the 
-* ' naval 
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ijaval-forces was .thought, perhaps improperly, loBOo k 
be mdirpenfable. j \ . C2jul5 

Since the end of a century, in which the na-CTt^C^ 
flop fuftalned^ii’s difgraceVhy the remembrance 
at leaft of it’s ’/uccefles, and ftdl kept Europe' in 
^vye by forty years pf.glory, chertjhed a govern^ 
ment by, 'Vhich it had'been honoured, and bade 
defiance„to rituals *whorn it had humbled i fince 
that period, ^Prance ha^h foil much of it's pride, 
notwuhftanding tlje acquifitiohs with vvhich it’s 
territory liatk been JcJctendcd. A long peace 
.would, not have enervated herj if her .forces, too 
iong'javiflied in war, had been, iiirned to the 
navy : but her naval '^wers have acquired no 
confidence. The avarice of one minifter^ the 
prodigality of another ; ,the indolence of feverpl 3 
talfe notions, .trifling 'inierefts, the intrigues of 
ihe court, by which government guided j a fe- 
■’ries of vices and of faults j a number ^f 'obfeure 
’'and defpicable caufes; all ihcfe circumflances 
'have prevented the 'nation from becomii\g as 
‘powcrtul upon Tea as ithad'been oh ihe,comi- 
,nencj at lead .from' acquiring a. balance, if not 
a preponderance of power. Even die lofles which 
.France experienced ‘m’' all parts of , the globe, dur- 
ing the hodilitics ‘begun in 1756; the humilia- 
tions which (he was obliged to fubmit to at the 
^peace of 1763, did not redorc a fpiriiof wifdom 
to the council ^fiat governed the nation, arid did 
*not turn their projects and their efforts towards the 
fydem of a formidable navy. 

But what meafures iliould France purfiie, in 
order to create and maintain a naval force? 

The fird dtp lo.be taken, without which' the 
others would become eitlier ulelels or fatal, mud 
be, to encourage die mercantile branch of the 
n.ivy. It is that alone , which can ‘form men, 
muted to the hardfliips of climates, to the fa- . 

' -1 ‘ ^ ligues 
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XIII., This truth beingonce cftablifhed, thofe innumer- 
-’able fhackles which have hitlieno exclufively in- 
fured the exportation of the commodities of the 
kingdom to foreign nations, and which have even 
too often given up to them the coafting trade, will 
be taken off. We will not affirm, that an aft of 
navigation, fimilarto that* which hath occafioned 
the glory of England, would be fuicable to France : 
but that crown ought at leaft to eftablifii fuch re- 
gulations as might enable it’s fubjefts to fhare thofe 
benefits, which the Swedes, the Danes, and the 
Dutch, come and take from them even in their 
own harbours. , 

This new order of things will never be efia- 
blifhed, till the naval trade fball emerge from ’ 
that humiliating ftate into which it hath hitherto- 
unfortunately been plunged. The laws forbid 
any navigator from commanding a trading veifei, 
till he ffiall have made three voyages upon a 
king’s ffilp: after this trial, hemayftill be com- 
pelled to remain in the king’s fcrvice, during a 
time of v/ar. The alycft ftate in which he is 
kept in that fervice, rouft nccelTarily excite an 
averfion for the fea in all men who have received 
any education, who enjoy feme kind of fortunes, 
or who have feme degrce'of fpirit. Euher thefe 
fhameful fetters muft be broken, or the French 
muft give up the hopes of feeing the ocean cover- 
ed with their numerous and rich armaments. 

The ftate of oppreffion in which the failors are 
‘kept, is another obftacle to the multiplication of 
expeditions Thefe men, who fe e/Tentially con- 
tribute to the opulence and to the ftrcngih of the 
kingdom, are mfcribed in regifters, and are in- 
ftantly obliged to -embark on board of men of 
' war, upon receiving orders from the miniftry, for 
whatever time they fhall chufe, and at whatever 

ftipend 
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flipend it may be thought proper to give them ;B 6 o K 
nor arethefe hard terms in the Icafl: alleviated by . 
any confideration either of talents or age. At the 
time even when they are not employed in the pub- 
lic fervice, they are not allowed to difpofe of their 
induftry, and of their leifure, without the per- 
milTionof an agent of government. This flavery 
averts from this neceffar^ profeffion, molt of thofe 
whofe inclination would oiherwifc have led them to 
it, if it were not dcftrudivcofall kindof liberty. 

If thefe inftitutions were fuppreffed, or, at leaft, 
the feverity of them were dimmilhed, the harbours 
and the coafts of France would then be filled with 
failors. 

But who fliall lead them 'on to action, and to 
the dcfence'of their country? Seignelay decided 
that it (hould be the nobility, and his opinion bath 
been adopted ever fincc. , Hath nature then exclu- 
fively granted toa nobleman a natural conftitution, 
which cannot be affedled by 'c!imate,‘ by Ininger, 
and by fatigue f Hath (he exclufwely granted to 
him the boldncfs that bids defiance to danger, and 
the coolnefs that furmounts it ? Hath ibe given to 
him exclufively that genius which determines and 
infurp viflory ? It is laid, that opinion and preju- 
dice infpire men of this rank witli an ardour for 
glory, andean indifference for wealth, which 'are 
not to be found among other clafles of men. What! 
is it in the midft of a corrupt court, is it among 
the rubbifh of a ruined cafile, that principles of 
elevatiort and of dirmtercftednefs arc to be prefer- 
ably fought for? The fbn of a navigator, wljofe 
fortunate labours have been crowned with wealth, 
and who can have no other ambition than that of 
rendering his name illuflnous, is no lefs powerfully 
excited to memorable a£Iions and to great faerj- 
fices, than that young nobleman who is confiantly 
(heUertng himfclf under the laurels of his ancef- 

tors. 
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nooKtors What period hath £ver fhe^vn, thjt a tul^ 

^ xni whiph we are m pofleflion of is a mofe powerful 

5 — ''"^ftimulus than one to which we afpire ? What was 
the firft perfon whodclerved nobtht} before hehacj 
obtained it ^ If fbme of,h*s illuHnous defcendants 
had been m his place, hischildren and hispoftenty 
would have remained in oblcunty True nobility 
was m the blood and m»ihe deftiny of man, be- 
fore It exifted upon parchment To acquire it, 
It IS neceffiry to have good fortune and merit > 
good fortune, which fliall prefent occafions to us, 
and merit, by which we may improve them AH 
who have been ennobled m pad ages, and all who 
fhall be ennobled m future, have proved, and will 
hereafter prove, that jhts great road is open to a 
few men only , and that it is as eafy to find a great 
mind under a plain drels, as a mean fpirit unde; 
the decoration of a ribband Courage, virtue, 
and genius, belong to all ranks But m order to 
afcertaiQ this matter, let the career be laid open in* 
difcriminately to all perfons who Ihall have received 
a decent education Let them be embarked on 
board men of war, let them make a few voyages 
, under experienced commanders, let them be fub 
jcdlcd to all the labours, and to all the fcif denials, 
which this difficult profefiton requires After thefc 
trials, let iliofe who ba\e fhewn the greateft degree 
of Ipirif, of ilvill, of courage, and of emulauon, 
be admitted into the royal navy ^ 

The’' excellence of an art, which enables us 
fometimcs to fubdue the elements , the advantages 
of a profeflion, in which the opportunities of fig- 
nalizing one’s felf are more frequent, and in which 
glpry js ihe peribnal acquifiiionof every man, 'is 
toon as he luih obtained the command of the fmall- 
eft veflel , all theft reafons will induce them to 
ftiidy, to reflet, and efpectally to be always ma- 
nceincrmg, for m this profefTun, the moft learn- 
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cd theory mud bc conftanily accompanied withn 00 K 
practice. Either in adUon,;or in fimple navigati- 
on, rcfolutiona mud be fo quick, that they 
appear rather as jhe refiiU of feeling than of re- 
flexion. . The lea officer is* more particularly in 
’need of ihofe decifive thoughts; of ihofe fudden 
illuminations, as they have been fo well deferibed 
by a fublime orator, in bis culogium of a 'great 
captain: and thefc ftrokes of inflinX and talents, 
to fpeak in a Icfs elevated ftylc,'miifi: be fboner 
acquired by praXicc than by theory. 

.This idea of continual praXiceihe French navy 
arc utterly ftrangers to. • Loofc armaments, voy- 
ages of a day, in which the time of returning into 
port-is known at the time of going put- of it; 

■poafls which are vifited .with as little attention as 
'jhofc countries through Nvhichairjnn travels pod: 
polonies, of syhicli we know as liiile.when \ye leave 
them as we did, at our arrival: expeditions, in 
which a fpeedy return is. the only prevailing Idea, 
and where the rhind is condanlly.abforbed in at- 
tention to former habus:'(bips, which arc 'con- 
fidcred as-prifuns, and vyhich are quitted with 
tranfport, witlioiu being acquainted cither with 
their defeXs or perf^Xons. O Frenchmen ! O 
my fellow-citizens ! this is exaXly a true piXure 5 
iuch hath been hiiberio ihc’deplorable employment 
of the naval forces of our country. ’ ? . 

-To thefe fiiccefllve.armaracnts of a few foli- 
tary.fn'gates, the tranfic'nt expedition of which is 
“E/i ' ’ifd -itfaV •tfeiirry, ’fei 'lis ■pmiratrtrrri 

fquadrons, that Ihall remain three years, or more, 
in- all the latitudes. of the Old and of the New 
.World, where we have anyfetilements, or where 
we carry on an extenfive trade. -.Let thefe. in- 
.druXive.cruifes conftantly emplt^ one half of out 
inferior yeffels, and fome fliips of' tlie line. Then 
. the officers who remain in'theprofcJlion merely on 
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BOO K account of the facility of fulfilling the duties of 
will retire- and 'thofc who perfevere in this 
perilous and honourable employment will then ac- 
quire information* experience, and a fondnefs for 
that element, upon which they expeft to obtain 
glory and fortune. Subalterns then growing emu- 
lous to pleafs fuperiors deftined to command them 
for a length of time, \vjJ! learn fiibordinarion. The 
crews, trained up with care to the lervice, and in- 
ftrufted in the 'raanceuvres by the captains who 
are to reap the fruits of all their trouble, will then 
fight with more refoUiiion, and with better 'Ikill. 
Europe hath appeared aftonifired that the French, 
■who were worthy rivals of the Englifh at the be- 
ginning of the laft wars, had loft m time that ho- 
nourable equality. Several caufes have occafioned 
this revolution : the principal of them, and which 
hath not been attended to, is, that the French 
have had frefh failors every campaign, and that 
their rivals have always kept the fame till the ter- 
mination of hoftiliiics. ‘ 

' THEeftabliftimcniofftaiionary rquadronsfhould 
be followed by other innovations of no lefs im- 
portance. The corps of the navy, atprefenttoo 
numerous, and burdened with ufclcfs and ‘idle 
members, ought to be proportioned to the number 
'of fhips and of armaments. Thofe fatal depart- 
ments, which excite jealoufy without emulation, 
and which, by hereditary hatred, often occafion 
the'mifearnage of thebeft contrived prqjedls,“muft 
be abolifhed. Rank, which every where, and in 
all ages, hath ftifled genius and talents, will 
ceafe to prefide over the promotions and the 
yevyards. Among the too great number of ranks 
it is necefiary to pals through, feveral muft be 
fupprefTcd, in order that it may be poflible for a 
man to acquire p command, before the tirne pre- 
fcribed by nature for quitting it. If it be thought 
nccelTary to preferve the di-fSrcnt clafles of officers, 
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the dtredtion of them will be altered, and betters O o K 
regulated. The admirals, whofe ftrength, cou- , 
rage, and aftivity (hall be dimmifhed, either by 
age, by labour, or by the wounds they may have 
received, muft form a tribunal, which ftnll direft 
the choice, the prefers ation, and the employment 
of the naval (lores It mufl: be the bufinefs of 
this tribunal to regulate admiflion into tlie navy, 
to determine the promotions, to beftow the com- 
mand, to fettle the ermfes, and direifl as much as 
pofTible all the operations Such will hereafter be 
the council of a mmifter, who, ignorant of his 
funftions, fituated at the diftance of a hundred 
leagues from the fca, devoted either from inclina- 
tion or neceflity to the intrigues of a tempeftuous 
court, hath been conflantly, to the prefent time, 
the fportof a few obfeure, ignorant, and mtereft- 
ed adventurers 

In proportion as thefc plans of reformation 
which we have been tracing (hall be earned into 
execution, the fhips, which were growing rotten 
in a ftate of inadlion will be repaired, and others 
will be conftruded France will (bon acquire 
numerous fleets But where (hall the refources be 
found to put them in aflion? 

Let thofe too magniBcent or ufele(s edifices, 
the maintaining of which becomes ruinous, be de- 
mohfhed : let there be a (lop put to the difhonefiy 
which hath but too commonly prevailed m the 
purclnfe of naval (lores, and to the negligence 
with which they have been hitherto taken care of* 
let thofe ufelefs hands, which prote€lion hath mul- 
tiplied m our arfenals, bedifmifled let the mea- 
fures of adminiftration be rendered more fimple, 
by introducing jufiice and punctuality m our pay- 
ments: let the crews of the Hups, which all dif- 
interefted perfons acknowledge to be too nume- 
rous, be diminilhcd : let all thofe officers, who 

arc 
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B O O K are not employed at lea in the fcrvice of the ftate, 
be reduced to half-pay : let every fpecleS of luxU- 
delicacy, and volupmoufnels, which enervates 
our defenders, and niinsour fquadrons, bcabolilh- 
ed : let the refitiing and repairing of our fhips be- 
come lefs frequently neceflary. After all ^thefe 
alterations, the funds at prefent fet apart for the 
navy will be found Aifficient to pfit this eHeniial 
branch of our power upon a rcfpedtable footing. 
There is even a very Ample method of'raifingit 
Ail] higher, without any additional ^xpcnce, which 
1 fhall now point out. . ' ‘ ^ 

France hath ‘formed colonies in the New 
World, from w'hich it annually receives to the 
amount of 130,000,000 of livres* in commodi-/ 
ties.' The lofs of fb conAderable a produce would 
leave an immenfc vacancy in it’s /pecie, in it’s po- 
pulation, in'it’s induAry, and in' it’s public reve- 
' 'nue. The importance of preferving ihefe rich 
fertlcments hath been underftood, and in order to 
accompiifh it, rccourfc hath been had to battalli* 
ons and fortreffes. Experience hath proved the in* 
fufficiency of thefe means. The defence of iheie 
colonies belongs, and muft exclufively belong to 
the navy. Tiic iflands muft therefore be put un- 
der it’s protedlion, and the expences incurred for 
the mfufficient protedlion of them muft be turned 
into it’s treafury : then will the ordinaiy funds of 
(he navy of France be found fufficient for the pur- 
pofeqf carrying on it’s operations with dignity and 
' advantage. 

‘ Such are the expedlations of Europe. She will 
not thfnfc her hbcriy fccurcd, till a flag fhall be 
feen difplayM Ujpon the ocean that fhall not trem- 
ble before that of Great Britain. The wifhes of the 
nations are now united in favour of that power, 

* i^t6,666i, 135 . 4 J. 

which 
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uhicli may be able to defend them flgainft the pre* b o o 
lenfions of one hngle people to the imiverfal mo- Xlll. 
narchy of the feas ; and at this prefent period there ' 
is none but ^‘rance that can free them from this 
anxiety. The fyftem of equilibrium requires, 
therefore, that the court of Vcrfailles (hould in- 
creafe their navy, more efpecially as they cannot 
do it without diminifhing their land forces. Their 
influence being then divided between the two ele- 
ments, will no longer be formidable on cither, ex-, 
cept to thofe who Ihouldbc defirous of diflurbing 
the harmony. 

Before I die, may this great revolution, al- 
ready begun, be completed •, together with other 
xreformaiions which I have^ pointed out. Then 
fhall I have obtained the true reward of my 
vigils. Then Ihali 1 exclaim : it is not in vain 
that I ha\e obferved, refleflcd, and laboured. 

Then fliall I addrefs myfelf to Heaven, and fay : 

“ Difpofe of me at prefent according to thy will, 

for mine eyes have feen the fplendour of. my 
“ country, and the liberty of the Teas reftored 
“ unto nations I" 
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